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WHALE AND ELEPHANT. 


it has been said more than once, and on authority not 
despicable, that most men out of the non-official classes 
in Russia, and not a few men in those classes, are thoroughly 
persuaded that England is not in earnest about going to 
war ; while a large number of those who are so persuaded 
believe that, even if war comes, England can do Russia no 
hurt, and may suffer much. It is a truism that such a 
belief as this is the most certain of all the influences that 
tend to bring war about ; and it is therefore of the utmost 
importance in the interests of peace that it should be cor- 
rected, not merely in Russia, but in England, where also it 
exists to some extent. There is with the present Government 
no danger (it is scarcely paradoxical to say that there would 
be less danger if there were danger) of hectoring or hurry- 
ing—there is very considerable danger of dallying and 
drifting, into war. Nothing more promotes this dallying 
and drifting than such an idea as that above stated that 
Russia is practically invulnerable, and it is very well worth 
while to give it a thorough examination. We shall not 
busy ourselves with the alleged financial difficulties which 
would follow on a declaration of war by Russia, It has 
been often and very truly remarked that some kinds of war 
can be carried on for a long time on no money at all; and 
the war on which Russia would enter if she entered on this 
would be such a war. Let us stick to military and naval 
chances only. 
lt is admitted that, as far as Russian operations against 
England go, they can take two forms only—a march on 
India and desultory operations against English commerce 
and colonies. With to the first, there is no 
doubt much danger of Herat being carried by a coup 
de main, though there is still time, and only just time, 
to prevent it. It is this danger (inseparable from the 
criminal laxity with which Russia has been allowed to 
absorb the districts skirting Persia on the north) which has 
been alternately pointed out and pooh-poohed for years past. 
But energy at the present moment (assuming the AMEER to 
be serious in his demand for English assistance, an assump- 
tion which is, of course, necessary to the discussion of the 
whole question) can still make Herat good in all probability, 
and beyond Herat the Russians would at present find it 
very difficult to advance. For the famous invasion-of-India 
lan, which is quite as well known at Calcutta as at St. 
etersburg, by no means depends on a single incursion from 
the Herat quarter. To carry it out a simultaneous advance 
must be made by Balkh on Cabul and the Khyber, and 
through Chitral on Cashmere—operations of enormous mag- 
nitude for which it is pretty certain that Russia is 
not yet ready, though she is getting ready for them, 
and the carrying out of which would certainly tax the 
whole resources of her Empire. For an advance vid 
Herat only, India is very well prepared, and the Indian 
staff are perfectly aware what to do in such 4 case. 
Indeed, it is probable that at the present moment the 
chief Russian desire is to a ee the first step of the 
Herat line, rather than to p: upon that line, and it is 
against this that efforts (culpably postponed) have to be 
now made by diplomacy or force. But if she attempted the 
whole game now, some of the enormous advantages which 
we possessed ten years ago, and have gradually frittered 
away, would still remain to us. As for the naval part of the 
matter, that rests entirely with the authorities. They have 
delayed so long that a few casualties, some perhaps of a very 


annoying and humiliating nature, might be expected. But 
with theabundant use of fast cruisers, and with neutral coaling 
ag carefully watched, it ought not to take long to capture or 

em in the whole Russian fleet that is at large. As for the 
piracy threatened by the Novoe Vremya, it is sufficient to 
observe that there are not many mastless ships in the 
British navy, and that even those possess derricks or other 
gear which will serve the purpose of a yard-arm excellently. 

So much for the offensive power of Russia; now for the 
offensive power of England. We are told that the Northern 
neutral Powers will close the Baltic, and that the SuuTraw 
will close the Black Sea. It seems to be forgotten that, as 
regards the navigation of the Sound, such an act as is 
attributed to Sweden and Denmark (Germany does not 
appear to have a locus standi) would be nearly if not fully 
equivalent to an act of war, and it must be a singular 
fancy which imagines that the Scandinavian Powers are 
anxious to go to war for the beaux yeux of Russia. 
The Svutran, it is perfectly well known, can be made 
not only neutral (and his neutrality involves access to 
the Black Sea) but friendly by the exercise of the 
smallest possible common sense, and at little or no ex- 
pense on England’s part. Nor has he at the moment 
anything to fear from Russia in the way of active hostilities ; 
for the war of 1877 shows how utterly hopeless the Czar 
would find it to meet England and Turkey combined, not 
to mention that a fresh move westwards would assuredly 
provoke Austria and consequently Germany. With ordinary 
intelligence, therefore, on the part of our rulers, operations 
could be carried on in both seas, and in the Black Sea at 
any rate (the Baltic would serve chiefly for distraction) an 
infinity of harm could be done. Meanwhile, in a very 
distant part of the world a properly equipped and intel- 
ligently directed expedition could easily make things very 
unpleasant for the Russians on what they specially prize 
as their only open seaboard, the island of Saghalien 
and the Maritime Province. The island, at any rate, 
they could hardly hope to maintain. As we are consider- 
ing merely the chances of an Anglo-Russian duel without 
seconds, we only refer distantly to the well-known desire of 
China to recover that portion of Kuldja which the Russians 
filched and have not restored, to the diversion which 
Chinese‘ operations on the Amour in connexion with such 
an expedition as that above described would cause, and to 
the possibility of a dangerous Celestial invasion of the 
insecurely held and distant Ferghana through Yarkand. 
This, like the possible determination of Turkey and Persia, 
when they once saw England in earnest, to recover their lost 
Caspian and Transcaspian provinces, may be left in the 
vague. But there is nothing in it so improbable that it 
should escape the attention of the Czar’s advisers, and the 
turning of the three worms on which Russia has so long 
trodden is at least as probable as that Indian mutiny 
which is the one danger of anything like a similar kind 
expected even by alarmists from a war between England 
alone and Russia alone. 

Thus whereas those who are egging Russia on to war hold 
out a chance of India and a certainty of English loot if she 
wins, with no material loss if she loses, the chances would 
appear to be something the other way. She has at present 
not much chance of India, and only an off-chance of a few 
ships and contributions to set to the credit side of possibility. 
On the other hand, it is at least possible that after an un- 
successful war she might find herself obliged to retire to the 


Caspian and the Caucasus on the west, giving up the fruits 
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of scores of years of lavish expenditure, hard fighting, 
and unscrupulous diplomacy ; while on the east she might 
be shut out from that hold on the Pacific which she 
has so painfully gained, and which she cherishes with 
such particular affection. We do not of course say that 
these things would happen any more than we say that 
complete disasters on the English side would not happen. 
The method of intelligent calculation in such cases is 
to see what at the not improbable worst would be lost, 
and what ai the not ‘aah we best would be gained. The 
scale weighs, as it seems to us, decidedly against Russia ; 
and, while this fact ought to incline the Czar to peace, it 
ought to make Englishmen resolved that the peace shall 
not be an illusory one. Our military and naval affairs are 
not, Heaven knows, in any very flourishing state. But 
both Heaven and man know that it has rather been the 
habit of our naval and military affairs not to be in a very 
flourishing state at the beginning of war, and yet that we 
have seldom come off very much second best in any war 
forced on us. If we had to meet any other Power besides 
Russia, the case would, no doubt, be different; but that ex 
hypothest is not the case. And, if it were, an entirely 
different set of chances and influences would come into 


play. 


INCENTIVES TO CRIME. 


T is a difficult question whether public incentives to 
crime ought to be in any case tolerated. The speakers 
at the Hyde Park meeting on last Sunday might, perhaps, 
if they were put upon their trial for seditious language, or 
for a worse offence, explain that they were only imitating 
the example of several members of Parliament who some 
months ago appealed in almost equally reckless terms to 
the passions of a much larger assemblage. They might 
also contend, with a certain amount of truth, that their 
object was rather to indulge in violent language than to in- 
duce the audience to follow their advice by engaging in 
immediate robbery and murder. Since the days of Mr. 
Beare, Hyde Park Sundays have been habitually dedicated 
to the promotion of disorder by displays of physical force. 
It is impossible to judge whether the practice has operated 
as a safety-valve, or as a blow-pipe for aggravating the heat 
of disaffection. The doctrines which are propagated on such 
occasions by open-air orators are generally exaggerated 
caricatures of democratic fallacies. Ordinary hearers and 
readers, perhaps, persuade themselves that outrageous para- 
doxes necessarily provoke ridicule and contempt. Un- 
fortunately it is by no means certain that the most mon- 
strous bluster of Hyde Park appears laughable to the mob. 
In no other European capital would such attacks on de- 
cency and order be allowed ; but American traditions permit 
unlimited verbal license as long as anarchical theories are 
not reduced to practice. It would be impolitic to prohibit 
such meetings as that of Sunday, and it is a question of 
expediency whether some of the speakers should be pro- 
secuted. It is an anomaly that a demagogue should be 
allowed with perfect impunity to offer advice to his followers 
which, if it had been taken, would have brought him within 
measurable distance of the gallows. 
The Social Democratic Federation appears to have reached 
a lower level than that which was occupied in 1848 by 
the Paris Jacobins, who soon after broke into open in- 
surrection. Even Louis Bianc, who was then and long 
afterwards the leader of the less extreme or sentimental 
Socialists, repudiated during the rest of his life any con- 
nexion with the National Workshops which were esta- 
blished by his rivals, with the result of civil war in the 
streets of the capital. The managers of the Hyde Park 
meeting demand “ the organization of the unemployed by 
“the State and local authorities on work useful to the 
“ community, such as the reclamation and cultivation of 
“land, the construction of artisans’ dwellings, to be 
“let at rents to cover the cost of building and main- 
“tenance alone, and the construction of embankments, 
“ canals, &c. The wages in every case to be sufficient to 
“ keep workers and their families in comfort.” The English 
National Workshops are, therefore, among other employ- 
ments, to build houses for themselves, on sites which will be 
wholly rent free. The land required for the purpose will, 
like all the land in the country, be taken without com- 
pensation from the owners. On this point the promoters of 
the new Ateliers Nationaux are far in advance of their 
foreign predecessors. They are as indifferent as the airiest 
of French projectors to the source from which the wages are 


to come. Apparently, all property is to be in the first 
instance abolished ; and as long as the proceeds of plunder 
last, they are to be doled out by some governing body, 
called the State, in the form of wages. Unless industry 
is to come toan end, there being no longer any private 
capitalists, the same unknown authority is to conduct all. 
agriculture, all manufactures, and all commerce. It seems 
that the unemployed artisans of the East-End are, among 
other occupations, to cultivate and reclaim the land. In 
practice they would probably, like the Paris workmen of 
1848, scarcely go through the form of labour as a condition 
of receiving their daily doles. It might, perhaps, therefore 
matter little whether the nominal hours of labour were long 
or short; but the scheme for encouraging production by in- 
creasing its cost and reducing its efficiency is highly cha- 
racteristic of Socialist agitators. 

The whole working population is, according to its self- 
appointed representatives, to be prohibited by law from 
employing itself for more than eight hours a day in any 
trade or occupation. It matters nothing that such a rule 
might destroy whole branches of trade by giving a monopoly 
to foreign competitors. The restriction is first to be applied 
to Government establishments, and then to be extended over 
the whole field of industry. It may well be believed that 
thedockyards and foundries are now working at full strength, 
and that the enforcement of a shorter time would be in the 
highest degree injurious to the public interests. The pro- 
vision of the largest amount of wages for the greatest 
number of real or nominal workmen is henceforth to be the 
rule both in public and in private. There may perhaps be 
an additional motive for the special agitation against extra 
hours in the military and naval establishments. If the 
present complications result in war, the promoters of future 
Hyde Park meetings may not impossibly be subsidized by 

ymasters who would willingly limit the activity of 

oolwich. Patriotism is as little in favour with Socialist 
demagogues as freedom or respect for property. Unem- 
ployed workers may well be excused for misunderstanding 
the causes and proper remedies of the commercial depression 
from which they suffer. It is a misfortune that their natural 
discontent furnishes materials for the intrigues of political 
adventurers. 

If Mr. Hynpmay’s speech is accurately reported, he ought 
to be criminally prosecuted. An educated man is not to be 
excused for telling an ignorant crowd, of whom some may 
perhaps be in actual distress, that, instead of professing 
patriotism, “if they wanted to fight, they should fight the 
“landowners; and if they wanted to slaughter anybody, 
“ though he did not want to slaughter anybody, they should 
“slaughter the landowners, and not those who had done 
“them no harm.” Mr. Hynpman, if he needed any infor- 
mation on the subject, has been warned of the consequence 
of language which he used some weeks ago to the mecting 
on the Thames Embankment. It is no merit of his that 
the rabble which he courts and flatters is not wicked enough 
to follow his advice by murdering the unoffending owners 
of a certain kind of property. Even a demagogue must be 
supposed to understand the obvious meaning of his own 
words, and to contemplate as age the acceptance by his 
audience of the advice which he deliberately offers. ‘There 
is danger in familiarizing vicious and feeble minds with the 
thought of plunder and of slaughter. If the preacher of 
havoc has not realized the tendency of his own doctrines, he 
ought to be sharply restrained in his mischievouscourse. If 
it is possible to be more extravagantly unscrupulous, tried 
impunity will cultivate still more highly the faculty of 
defying morality and justice. Another orator expressed a 
hope of seeing 40,000 rifles in the hands of the next mob 
which might occupy the Park. Perhaps his language was 
less criminal than the suggestion of immediate bloodshed. 


The cynical extravagance of language in which the worst 
class of agitators indulges may be partially explained, though 
in no degree excused, by the characteristic desire of hysterical 
temperaments to persuade sceptical listeners that they are 
in earnest. Some of the would-be anarchists are from time 
to time exhibited by collectors of social curiosities and 
notorieties as eccentric fanatics or unconscious buffvons. 
The same license was habitually accorded in the earlier part 
of the French Revolution to professors of subversive doc- 
trines, who were then sup to be powerless and harm- 
less. It seems to have been as difficult for the eighteenth- 
century disciple of Rousseau as for the drawing-room idler 
of the present day to suppose that any apologist of violence 
could mean what he said. The modern Jacobin, half 
sharing the doubt whether he believes in his own professed 
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opinions, reassures himself by repeating his defiance of 
morality and of law to hearers who have no capacity of 
understanding a joke. He would perbaps be more cautious 
if the propagation of treason and murder had not become 
one of the least dangerous of employments. It is pleasant 


_ to walk along a path which looks as if it skirted a precipice, 


with the knowledge that it is perfectly safe. It is time to 
remind such adventurers that the gratification of their vanity 
at the expense of the public safety may sometimes involve 
troublesome consequences. With the frivolous amateurs 
who regard crime as a curious species of oddity it is useless 
to remonstrate, 


IRELAND. 


NLESS we are to reckon Mr. O’Brten’s adventure at 

Mallow as an untoward incident, the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Waxes to Ireland has been an 
anchequered success. And for our own part we see no 
reason whatever for reckoning Mr. O’Brien’s adventure at 
Mallow as an untoward incident for anybody but Mr. 
O’Brien himself. There are two, and only two, conditions 
ander which a popular demonstration against the Royal 
visitors could have been entitled to rank even as a mere 
“regrettable occurrence.” Such a demonstration must 
either be spontaneous or, if artificial, it must succeed in 
inflicting some momentary annoyance on the objects of it. 
It would have been just cause for regret if the bond-fide 
spectators of the Prince’s progress had even by silence 
and coldness of demeanour expressed ill-will towards him ; 
and there would have been matter at least for irrita- 
tion in a successful display of organized ill-manners. But 
the incident of last Monday was wanting in both these 
conditions alike. As an exhibition of popular hostility it 
was plainly manufactured to order; and, thanks to the 
decision and energy of the police, it was a failure even at 
that. The roughs who would have affronted the Prince 
and Princess of Wages at Mallow Station had obviously 
no other representative character than that of friends of 
Mr. O’Brien; and they were unable, in the matter of 
making themselves offensive, even to justify that title, 
since their heads were comfortably broken and themselves 
cleared off the platform before the Royal train arrived. Mr. 
©’ Bruen, in short, can hardly be said to have done more 
than satisfied himself that railway tickets do not entitle 
their holders to enter railway stations except for the pur- 
pose of railway travelling or for objects strictly anciilary 
thereto. The notion that they may be made to operate in 
somewhat the same way as a forged card of admission to 
a Conservative meeting, handed to a Birmingham “ chucker- 
“ out” by somebody who has no connexion whatever with 
Mr. Scunapuorst, has been decisively disposed of. But, 
then, there were some laymen and many lawyers who either 
for nothing or for a very trifling fee would have explained 
the state of the law on this point to Mr. O’Brien. It 
seems a pity that he should have put himself, as he is 
said to have done, to the expense of providing several 
hundred “demonstrators” with tickets which high-handed 
railway directors positively refused to treat as licences to 
create a riot on the Railway Company’s premises. It is too 
probable that their value is now irrecoverably lost to the 
member for Mallow, since the despotic by-laws of the same 
body render them no longer available, we fear, for a 
Nationalist picnic down the line. 

The charges against the police of having used excessive 
violence in clearing the station of Mr. O’Brien and his 
party were naturally to be expected, but there does not 
seem to have been much attempt to substantiate them or 
even much desire to press them. The questions asked by 
the Irish members on the subject in the House of Commons 
do not appear to disclose any very formidable case. Mr. 
Sutivay, indeed, has asked Mr. 
whether it is not a fact that Mr. O’Brien’s followers were 
“not merely hunted out of the railway stution, but over 
“the Queren’s highway and over fields to such a distance as 
“‘ would prevent the sounds of national music from reaching 
“the ears of the Prince or Wass”; and, no doubt, if 
men encumbered by trombones and ophicleides have been 
really pursued “ over fields” by the Constabulary, a question 
of much—we cannot say of serious—interest will have been 
raised, But, apart from this unsuspected outbreak of the 
national passion for steeplechasing, the Mallow Station seems 
to have been cleared very much as an English railway 
station would have been under similar circumstances. Mr. 
Parnewt is doubtless right in insisting that trespassers 


should be only expelled “ by the use of such force as is 
“ necessary” ; but the standard of what is necessary in such 
cases varies almost as much as it does in actions upon the 
contracts of an infant. Broken heads, for instance, which 
are mere luxuries to an English mob, may become down- 
right necessities to those who take part in an Irish scrim- 
mage, At present, in short, there seems no evidence that error 
has been committed by any but the organizers of the demon- 
stration, who have simply made another and the worst addi- 
tion to the series of blunders which they have committed ever 
since the arrival of the Prince and Princess of WALEs in 
Ireland. Their intense disgust at the unmistakable hearti- 
ness of the Irish welcoome—a welcome accorded in defiance 
of the express orders of their leader—was unable to relieve 
itself even through a medium so admirably fitted to express 
—and inspire—this sentiment as Mr. O’Brien’s newspaper, 
and craved irresistibly for the relief of action. Hence the 
improvident investment in railway tickets and the chivalrous 
design of mobbing the Prince and Princess at Mallow 
Station in order to demonstrate the surely somewhat familiar 
proposition that a certain number of noisy and unmannerly 
rowdies can be gathered together out of any population, 
however decently behaved, well disposed, or even loyal in 
its general character. 


It would be a mistake, in fact, to treat the incident as 
one of the slightest gravity. It leaves the national quality 
of the reception given to the Royal visitors exactly what it 
was, and whatever inferences might before have been safely 
drawn from it remain altogether unaffected. Nor would it 
be wise to bestow any serious attention:on such utterances 
of the chagrined agitator as Mr. Lewis brought the other 
night before the notice of the House of Commons. The 
flourish about Irishmen never “ holding parley with these 
“ English rulers until they had driven them and beaten 
“ them out of the country ” reads to us, we confess, as it does 
to Mr. CampBeti-BannermAN, “ more like an expression of 
“ impatience or disappointment than a call to arms.” And, 
though othcr passages may perhaps be discovered in the 
speeches delivered by Irish agitators during the last few 
weeks which constitute a more direct incitement to violence, 
the occasion seems to us to be just one of those in which the 
policy of severely letting alone is likely to be more effective 
than that of action. The Government, it is true, have relied 
upon the former policy to a quite irrational excess in the 
past ; and we have certainly never failed to denounce the 
error, whenever it seemed to us unmistakable, of such 
reliance. But we are decidedly of opinion that it is worth 
while for the moment to allow a considerable amount of 
rope to the Irish agitator, in the belief that he is pecu- 
liarly likely to put it just at present to its proverbial use. 
Those among us who are protesting against allowing him 
to “ flaunt his treason in the face of an excited populace” 
appear to us to beg the question in assuming that the 
populace are “excited”—at least in the sense which the 
flaunter of treason requires them to be. The very fact that 
they have to be “twitted with cowardice” for tolerating in- 
stead of boycotting or otherwise avenging themselves upon 
the land grabber would, in itself, appear to show that they 
are not in a particularly favourable mood to respond to 
the stimulus of agitation. Nor are they so in fact, as we 
have very good reason to believe. The tenant-farmers 
who have pocketed their profits under the Land Act are 
beginning to look somewhat askance at the prospects which 
a movement on behalf of the labourers may open out for 
themselves. Meanwhile, the small bourgeoisie of the towns 
are beginning to find that their purses are none the heavier 
for the four years of disturbance out of which the tenant- 
farmers have reaped their advantage; and in Dublin, at 
any rate, the visit of the Prince and Princess has re- 
minded them that there are in a pecuniary sense more 
profitable ways of demonstrating than taking part in Na- 
tionalist processions or shouting at Parnellite meetings. 
The hisses which the other day so stirred the haughty 
soul of that Irish CorroLanus, the Lord Mayor of Dus.iy, 
were in part at least the expression of resentment against 
a Chief Magistrate who could be so entirely insensible to 
this aspect of the matter. In short, the whole posture of 
affairs in Ireland is, as it seems, decidedly adverse for the 
moment to the professional operations of the Parnellites ; 
and, that being so, we should regret anything which pre- 
vented them from emphasizing this fact as vigorously and 
advertising it as widely as possible. This they seem at 
present to have every disposition to do, Their leader, 
indeed, is not much in evidence just now, as he seldom 
is when his followers are pursuing a more than usually 
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‘jll-judged live of policy; but the rank and file of the 
Separatists are busy and noisy enough. The louder and— 
within limits, of course—the more violent they become 
without producing any effect upon their apathetic country- 
men, the better will it be, of course, for the interests of law, 
order, and the English connexion. The more they will still 
be talking though nobody marks them, the more hopeful 
the prospect of their permanently weakening their hold 
upon the Irish people. 1t is certainly not for the Executive, 
except under pressure of proved necessity, to repress the 
flow of oratory which may well be doing such good work as 
this. 


THE PIRATE'S PLEA. 


en who fly the Jolly Roger, all gentlemen of fortune 
who sail under the bold black flag, must be pleased with 
the plea for piracy advanced by Mr. Joun B. Ape, of 
New York. This enterprising officer is the modern Captain 
Kipp, and as fair and smooth-spoken as honest Joun SILVER 
himself. In the recent engagement with Mr. Hamervron, 
the well-known art critic, it was the English craft that 
opened fire. Mr. Hamerron wrote, in the New York Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly, that a pirate had cut out and made prize 
of his Intellectual Life. He added that a copyright law 
was “sadly needed,” and would be a benefit to all honest 
men, especially to American authors, who “ would be spared 
“part of the rivalry produced by flooding the States with 
“ cheap pirated reprints.” 

Mr. ALDEN replies in a letter, printed as an advertisement 
in the Critic. Mr. ALDEN says the above note refers to him, 
and, as an honest man, he is pained by Mr. Hamerton’s 
violence of style. He has “ long been in favour of giving 
“ authors the control of their productions upon their own 
“terms, within the limits of common sense.” These limits 
do not reserve to the heirs of Homer the right of arranging 
terms with translators of the Iliad and Odyssey. But do the 
limits of common sense prevent the publisher from paying 
Mr. Hamerton for the use of his property? Mr. Hamerton 
is not yet, happily, “‘ where Orpneus and where Homer are.” 
Secondly, the publisher informs the English author that it is 
quite useless for him and his countrymen to “expect to get 
“what they want without a change in the laws.” Cer- 
tainly; that is just what we complain of. Nothing but 
actual force, nothing but “a change in the laws,” will make 
people who sail under the Jolly Roger behave with—well, 
to please Mr. Marrnew ArnoLp—we shall say, with deli- 
cacy. It may not be, it is not “dishonest” in Mr. ALDEN 
to cruise about and make prize of English books; but, as 
poor Arminius observed in the case of Bottles, “ Will any 
“one dare to call him a man of delicacy”? We ourselves 
are demoniacs, as Mr. Arnoip observes, demoniacs on all 
questions of property, and at this moment we are crying, 
and cutting ourselves in the tombs, over the conduct of Mr. 
ApEn. He, meanwhile, as far as “ The Tombs” go, is 
perfectly safe. He argues that he bought one copy of 
The Intellectual Life, which gives him as much right to 
republish it as Mr. Hamerton has to print a quotation 
from the Patriarch Jos “ without making him any pay- 
“ment.” This argument, for fearless paralogism, appears 
quite unique. Unhappily, few people will have native bold- 
ness enough to make play with such a contention. Thirdly, 
General Grant once said, “ The best way to get rid of 
“a bad law is to enforce it—that is my theory.” Thus 
Mr. ALDEN confesses that his substance and wealth depend 
on a bad law. Without a bad law he would, as a publisher 
of English books in America, be nowhere. Certainly there 
seems a lack of delicacy in a gentleman who openly advertises 
the fact that but for a bad law the trade he exercises would 
be impossible. Tho remaining arguments are the old fustian 
about “the rights of readers.” Readers have a “natural 
“ right” to cheap books, and Mr. does Mr. Hamerton 
a great service by widening hiscirculation. But why should 
a publisher make money out of an author and refuse him 
any share? The reader's books would be little, if at all, 
dearer, only the publisher would have fewer dollars and a 
conscience void of the sin of depending for existence on a 
bad law. But, after all, while the law is unaltered the 
whole question is one of delicacy. And that question, 
perhaps, it is of little service to argue with gentlemen in 
America who reprint English books without paying the 
authors, or with gentlemen in England who “ edit” and 
publish American books of reference without pecuniary or 
other acknowledgment. 


EGYPT. 


fae military news from Egypt has once again become 
subordinate in interest to the political. Osman Diana, 
it is plaintively remarked, has disappeared ; and his dis- 
appearance is variously attributed by optimists to his ex- 
treme discouragement ; by pessimists to the very simple fact 
that, having harassed and delayed Sir Grratp Granan’s 
troops during the brief period of tolerably cool weather 
which remained to them, Osman has very sensibly discon- 
tinued operations which are now unnecessary, at least until 
the opportunity of catching the English napping once more 
occurs. From the other centre of English occupation, if not 
operation, in the Soudan, comes the singular item of news 
that Lord Wo.setry thinks the climate of the Bayuda 
Desert delightful. It was not previously known that Lord 
Wotseey had had any experience of the climate of the 
Bayuda Desert, except on the banks of the Nile. But it 
may be that some of his more enthusiastic admirers have per- 
suaded themselves that he commanded in person at Abu 
Klea and Gubat. The delusion can hardly have extended 
so far as in the celebrated case of Gzorce IV. and Waterloo. 

These items, however, are of far less importance than the 
case of the Bosphore Egyptien and the impending Com- 
mission on the Suez Canal. With regard to the suppression 
of the pestilent little print which has for many months been 
stirring up trouble in Egypt sensible men can hardly fail to 
agree. If the English Government is prepared to uphold 
and carry through the action which they undoubtedly coun- 
tenanced and probably instigated, the action is a very good 
action. It is one of the few steps which have been taken in 
the direction of making Egypt a civilized and well-governed 
country, and not a Tom Tiddler’s ground for the riff-raff of 
Europe to pick up profit in and occasionally bring about a 
disturbance. But if the action in the matter of the Bosphore 
Egyptien is to follow the course of the action in the matter 
of the Sinking Fund, then the English Government has 
only added one nore to the list of its disgraceful and almost 
incredible blunders in the management of the Egyptian 
question. The parallel to which we have referred is by no 
means a cheerful or an encouraging parallel. We are rather 
inclined to hope and wish than to think that the English Go- 
vernment and its curiously nerveless representative at Cairo 
haveat last made up their minds to abandon the fatal policy of 
putting a foot timidly forward, anxiously looking round to 
see if anybody objects, and on the appearance of a frown on 
somebody’s countenance at once drawing back. Of the sup- 
pression itself and in itself it is impossiblo not to approve. 
Some dismal doubts are apparently beginning to intrude 
themselves, even into minds so rigidly orthodox as Mr. 
CourtneEy’s, whether the policy of letting every man do 
whatever he pleases is a successful one, even in the island 
which first at Heaven’s command arose from out the azure 
main. There never has been any doubt in the mind of any 
sane man acquainted with the facts that in Oriental coun- 
tries such a policy leads, and leads straight and quickly, 
to complete anarchy. That if the English did not put down 
the Bosphore Egyptien it was merely because they were 
afraid to put it down, no Egyptian can ever have had the 
slightest doubt ; and that while this conviction was enter- 
tained, it was impossible for any Egyptian to take English 
rule seriously is equally clear, The unfortunate Amaras, 
who are pointing out to General Granan’s agents that, 
if England will stay and protect them they will come 
in, but if not not, are giving one lesson in elemen- 
tary political logic to Englishmen. The Egyptians who 
blindly declined to take our reforms in the least seriously, 
while we play at conventions and let any French gutter- 
journalist who chooses keep up a constant fire of abuse, 
false news, and seditious suggestions against ourselves and 
the Government which we nominally support, have given 
us another and one not less important or wholesome. 

It is to be feared that the English conduct in regard to 
the Suez Canal must present a third paradox of the same 
kind to the native intellect, which is by no means the in- 
tellect of a race of fools. Every native of the slightest 
information knows that the interest, proprietary as well as 
of usage, which England holds in the Canal exceeds that of 
any other nation, and that the interest of usage exceeds that 
of all other nations altogether. Yet he sees us pottering 
about—to him, and not only to him—unintelligible conven- 
tions, which certainly cannot tend to our advantage unless 
we are in a helpless and beaten condition, and which he 
has quite sense enough to know will be ob-erved only so 
long as it is convenient to the parties to observe them. For 
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our part, we are unable to perceive a single reason for 
arranging the use of the Suez Canal on the proposed plan, 
except the reason which some may feel inclined to allege, 
that the other European Powers will be very angry if we do 
not make these arrangements. Not only will any convention 
deprive us of certain advantages, but no convention will 
guard us against certain disadvantages. For instance, it 
has been, rightly or wrongly, common talk for the last few 
weeks that two large Russian transports have been hovering 
in the Canal, with the object of being suddenly sunk and 
blocking the passage in case of a declaration of war. Grant 
that Russia has never had the least intention of doing any 
such thing, it is at the same time perfectly evident that there 
is nothing to prevent her from doing it. Now what possible 
convention can affect such a proceeding in the future? The 
essence of the convention, whatever it is, is to be that all 
ships of all nations at all times shall have peaceful 
through the Canal. To insert a clause that nobody shall 
sink ships in the Canal would be too absurd even for Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government, and even if it were not absurd 
on the face of it, it would be totally useless. Of course, 
neither Russia nor any other Power would ever sink ships 
in the Canal purposely. If, instead of shilly-shallying, Mr. 
GuapstonE had last Thursday week telegraphed to St. 
Petersburg “ Disavow Komarorr and withdraw all troops to 
“ Sarakhs or war,” and if Russia (which she probably would 
not have done) had replied “‘ War,” and if one of the two 
transports had by the strangest of coincidences sunk in a 
narrow part of the Canal next day, does any one suppose 
that it would have been done on purpose? The Russian 
captain would have been seen on the bank tearing his 
hair and performing devotions to all available Icons ; he 
would have been promptly court-martialled, and reduced 
to the rank of admiral ; the most elaborate apologies would 
have been tendered to the Company; and Russian work- 
men might even have been set to work on the sunk vessel 
to make sure that no time should be lost in raising 
her. The thing would have been a pure accident, or the 
ure result of individual stupidity; and how are you to 
accident, or the results of individual stupidity, by a 
convention? This is only one case, and many others may 
be easily conceived by any one who possesses a little intelli- 
gence. Whether the Canal is or is not of the paramount 
value which it was once supposed to be is a question which 
is altogether beside the main issue. Whether its value is 
great or small, we shackle ourselves by conventions and con- 
ditions inthe manner of dealing with it. And the unani- 
mous opinion of all competent students of history is that 
conditions and conventions of the kind are, though often 
powerful for evil to a scrupulous party, powerless to restrain 
an unscrupulous one. The analogy of individuals is wholly 
deceptive, because in contracts between individuals there is 
a higher power to enforce them, and in contracts between 
nations there is none. We shall, by Mr. Cuamper.arn’s 
undertaking, see the draft convention, but that is all; and 
Parliament has seen and helplessly registered several other 
draft conventions. If, on the other hand, all this is ad- 
mitted, but it is said that Europe will have it so, that is an 
intelligible argument. But it follows from it that England 
has at present to govern her own affairs according to the 
dictation of Europe. That is a position from which there is 
only one exit sooner or later, and that is war. The only ques- 
tion, as in most such cases, is whether the victim will submit 
to be fleeced before fighting, or will fight before he is fleeced? 


A SPORTING CASE, 


ORD SLIGO may be congratulated on having puzzled 
the judges, routed the conveyancers, and proved that 
even an Irish landlord may sometimes get more than 


justice. The strangeness of his case is, perhaps, increased 


by the fact that it is very simple and easy to be understood 
by the lay mind. It turned, indeed, rather upon a point of 

mar than a point of law, and may be regarded as a 
esson given, not before it was needed, against making 
ducks and drakes of the English language. It is also an 
illustration of the familiar saying that those who play at 
bowls must expect rubbers, and it further brings home to 
men’s business and bosoms the glorious uncertainty of a 
legal campaign. Thus it will be seen that Houston v. the 
Marquess of Stico is a really important suit, and not 
merely interesting, as the copious and ingenious Z'imes’ 
reporter sometimes explains of trials which do not seem 
otherwise worth reporting to a strictly limited class, such 
as men with wooden legs who have married women out 


of workhouses in unions where they have no settlement. 
Lord Suico’s father, a predecessor in title, left a tract to 
him, and it was wild and barren. We do not mean that 
Lord Siico was cut off with a shilling in the shape of a 
Salvation Army hymn-book, but that he owns an estate of 
more than forty thousand acres in the West of Ireland, for 
which he only receives a rent of eightpence an acre. The 
land has been leased for more than thirty years to the 
plaintiff and his father, the last lease being granted in 1883. 
Ever since 1853 the Hovstons had shot over the property, 
fishing the streams and loughs thereon. But two years ago 
a slight difference of opinion arose. Lord Stico claimed to 
exercise sporting rights himself, and Mr. Houston objected. 
Mr. Houston began an action in the Irish Courts to re- 
strain Lord Siico, and Lord Siico, with equal promptitude, 
brought an action in the English Courts to restrain Mr. 
Houston. Foreign admirers of English jurisprudence, who 
are probably not numerous, seem likely to have their faith 
severely shaken by this specimen of litigation. The plain 
and only question to be determined being whether landlord 
or tenant has sporting rights over an estate, two separate 
suits are fought out in ditferent parts of the United King- 
dom before tribunals of independent authority at a cost 
which it is positively frightful to contemplate. If the 
English judges had differed from the Irish, there would 
have been no means of arriving at a conclusion except by a 
further appeal to the House of Lords. It will be seen 
that no such conflict has arisen. But the matter may 
nevertheless be carried up to the Court of last resort. 

When the case came on for trial in Ireland the jury 
found a verdict for Lord Stico. As the dispute turned 
entirely upon the terms of the lease, it is difficult to see 
what there could have been for a jury to deal with. The 
Divisional Court in Dublin, however, refused to interfere 
with the effect of the finding. Mr. Justice Pgarson, in 
the English suit, where the relations of the parties were re- 
versed, followed the Irish decision. But the Court of 
Appeal firmly declined to be bound in that way, and took 
up the question, if not upon its merits, at least in its in- 
tegrity. The lease, as Lord Justice Corron said, in giving 
judgment, is far from clear; but it was probably intended 
to mean exactly the opposite of what it has been judicially 
interpreted as actually meaning. Lord Siico granted and 
demised certain parcels of land, “and also” other parcels, 
“ excepting and always reserving” timber, “and also” mines 
and minerals, “and also, by way of grant and not of re- 
“ servation,” the sporting rights. The Court of Appeal con- 
strues the last “and also” with the parenthesis, not with 
the principal sentence, thus giving Lord Suico the sporting 
rights which he claims; so Lord Siico is triumphant all 
along the line, while Mr. Housron, as Sancuo Panza says, 
having come for wool, goes away shorn. We must, of 
course, bow to the decision of the Lords Justices, not in- 
quiring too closely what any ordinary man would under- 
stand to be the meaning of the words “by way of grant, 
“and not of reservation.” It is not denied that this con- 
struction assigns to a form in common use among convey- 
ancers an effect exactly contrary to that which it has 
hitherto been supposed to bear. It certainly seems strange 
to the lay reader that a man may reserve to himself sport- 
ing rights “‘ by way of grant, and not of reservation.” We 
will not say that there is something Irish about this doc- 
trine. But there is something odd; for it must be borne 
in mind that only express words can give Lord Stico the 
right which he has successfully asserted. All the pre- 
sumption was in favour of Mr. Houston. It has been the 
law for more than half a century that the occupier of land 
for the time has the sole right of killing and taking the 
game, unless such right be reserved to the landlord or any 
other —, Lord peg good fortune is, therefore, the 
more extraordinary. But few will a piece of 
luck to an Irish landlord just now. 


DENMARK. 


4 ee Times lately published an account by a well- 
informed Correspondent of the erent ie | deadlock 
in Denmark. Since the disruption of the monarchy in the 
unfortunate war of 1864 Denmark has shared the exemp- 
tion of the minor European States from international 
complications, For some years a not unreasonable hope 
was entertained of the restoration by Prussia of the strict] 

Danish territory which had been severed from Denmar 

with the adjoining German and semi-German provinces. A 
vague undertaking of the kind was included in the treaty 
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which ended the war between Austria and Prussia in 1866 ; 
but the Austrian Government never afterwards insisted on 
the concession ; and all hope of a voluntary resignation on 
the part of Prussia has long since been abandoned. There 
was much to be said for the other German claims. Holstein 
had always belonged to the Empire, and to the later Con- 
federacy ; and by ancient custom, and in virtue of family 
settlements and treaties, Schleswig was inseparable from 
Holstein. The part of Jutland which was conquered by 
the combined arms of Austria and Prussia indisputably 
belonged to Denmark; but great Powers have in modern 
times devised more than one alternative pretext for seizing 
any territory which they happen to covet. As at present 
on the Afghan border, there are geographica!, ethnographical, 
and sometimes theological arguments for taking the pro- 
perty of a neighbour, and the aggressor of course selects 
the kind of symmetry which coincides most nearly with his 
own convenience. Russia made war on Turkey in 1827 
and 1853 on behalf of the Orthodox Greek Church. In the 
last invasion religion had dropped out of sight, to make 
room for imaginary sympathies of origin and language. 
There was no ecclesiastical dispute between Germany and 
Denmark. It had been the duty of the German Powers to 
relieve Schleswig and Holstein from a foreign yoke. Prussia 
retained a portion of Jutland, which was alien in race and 
language, either for strategic reasons, or because it might 
be useful when a ship canal was opened to connect the Baltic 
with the North Sea. 

The Danes well know what foreigners may easily forget, 
that the representative Constitution which now provides them 
with matter for domestic dissension was the cause of the 
loss of Schleswig and Holstein. After some form of Par- 
liamentary government had been established in almost all 
parts of the Continent, Denmark still remained an absolute 
monarchy. The link of the Crown sufficiently secured the 
union of the Duchies with the Kingdom. The Grand Duke 
of Schleswig and of Holstein, a German prince and mem- 
ber of the Confederation, was also King of Denmark. His 
subjects in different parts of the monarchy had no reason 
for reciprocal jealousy ; and they equally shared the real or 
imaginary benefit of forming a respectable Power of the 
second order. As soon as representative institutions were 
introduced into the Kingdom, the people of the Duchies 
justly complained of being subjected to the power of an 
alien majority. Like other German States, they had already 
Constitutions of their own; and they had no desire to be 
represented in an Assembly which carried on its debates in 
a foreign language. A similar difficulty was about the same 
time producing still more important results in the Austrian 
Empire. The Hungarians had borne many infringements 
on their liberties which had been perpetrated by their own 
Kina, though he was the same person with the Emperor of 
Austria. To the supremacy of an Austrian Parliament 
they obstinately refused to submit. The dispute was com- 
posed after a struggle of many years by Count Beuvst’s re- 
cognition of Hungarian independence. The Danes were less 

mpt to recognize an inevitable necessity; and their 
Gertans adversaries, being the stronger party, took upon 
themselves the settlement of the question. 


The present Danish Constitution conforms to the most 
approved modern type and to European or American prece- 
dents. The King nominally enjoys all the usual preroga- 
tives ; and he is subject to corresponding limitations. Two 
Chambers with equal powers are chosen, the Folkething 
by universal suffrage and the Landsthing by a system of 
indirect or secondary election. Both Houses possess or claim 
full authority over the financial measures which are pro- 

by the Ministry ; and, as in many other countries, they 

ve found that when the two branches of the Legislature 
differ it becomes impossible to reconcile their pretensions. 
It is admitted that the Estimates must be first submitted to 
the Folkething; but the Landsthing claims the right of 
afterwards considering and, if necessary, altering the 
Budget. The Ministers seem to have allied themselves with 
the less popular Assembly, and they refuse to resign their 
offices as long as they retain the confidence of the Lands- 
ing. An almost identical dispute between the Senate and 
the Assembly lately occurred in France. The Senate re- 
instated some ecclesiastical appropriations which had been 
rejected by the Chamber ; but the policy of the more popular 
body bas ultimately prevailed, and the constitution of the 
Senate has been fundamentally altered. A few years ago 
the Council and Assembly of the Australian Colony of 
Victoria had anticipated in all points the present Danish 
difficulties, The Assembly, under the lead of an active 


demagogue, used the most violent language both against 
the Council and against the Imperial Government, which 
throughout the controversy wisely maintained absolute 
neutrality. By degrees the angry feelings which had been 
aroused calmed down; some of the agitators on various 
grounds lost their popularity ; and a practical compromise 
has been effected which seems to satisfy both parties. 

Constitutional theorists would, perhaps, have been less 
disposed to establish two co-ordinate legislative bodies if 
they had not been impressed by the historical influence of 
the House of Lords, and by the still more remarkable 
pre-eminence of the American Senate. The House of Lords 
has gradually receded from its pretension to political 
equality with the House of Commons; and it now pro- 
fesses only on fit occasions to suspend, and not finally to 
reject, any important measure which has passed the other 
House. The experience of other countries and of the 
English Colonies has shown that no contrivance for electing 
an equally powerful Second Chamber has succeeded, except 
in the United States. It was to secure State rights, and 
not for the purpose of balancing the power of the House 
of Representatives, that the Senate was founded on the 
principle of incquality of constituencies, and that it is re- 
turned by secondary election. The deliberate attempt to 
apply secondary election to the choice of a President wholly 
failed. The system produced admirable results when it was 
introduced by a kind of accident. The State Legislatures 
which elect the Senators have other purposes, and more im- 
portant functions to discharge. They are therefore able to 
create a legislative body free from the taint of universal 
suffrage, and commanding proportionate respect. The Senate 
and the Supreme Court, neither of them resting on the 
popular vote, are the most respectable A merican institutions. 
It has been found impossible to transplant the Senate to 
Canada without loss of vigour. In the Dominion the func- 
tions of the Supreme Court are to some extent discharged 
by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 

It may be reasonably hoped that the Danes will untie 
their constitutional knot without resort to revolution. It 
is highly probable that the more select Assembly may 
be in the right with respect to the points at issue; but, 
if Denmark is like other countries, the nominees of popu- 
lar suffrage will be supported by the opinion of the majo- 
rity. In politics, as in all human occupations, it is true 
that, if two men ride on a horse, one must ride behind. It 
is by no means to be assumed that the better rider may not 
occupy the humbler place; but it is for the convenience of 
both that the claim to a seat should not be determined by 
force. The Kine and the Ministers have postponed a final 
decision by a measure which appears to strain the law on 
which it depends. It seems that in cases of emergency the 
Kine has a right, when the Legislature is not sitting, to 
levy the existing taxes by his own prerogative. The pro- 
visional arrangement—called a provisorium—is apparently 
designed to meet the possible difficulty of a sudden de- 
mand for money, when there might not be time to con- 
voke the Legislature. The Ktve has lately prorogued his 
Parliament, and immediately afterwards proclaimed a pro- 
visorium. It scarcely seems prudent to rely in a con- 
stitutional struggle on a highly artificial kind of legal 
fiction. It is, of course, possible that the Kine and the 
Ministers may be in possession of information which would 
justify apparently irregular action. It would seem that a 
wave of political disturbance is passing over the Scandi- 
navian communities. The Norwegian Parliament not long 
since impeached the Ministers for an alleged breach of the 
Constitution. The inquiry was held before a mixed Court, 
consisting of a certain number of members of the Legis- 
lature sitting with the whole body of judges. The accused 
Ministers were convicted by the party majority ; but the 
Judges unanimously voted for their acquittal. There can 
be little doubt that the result was characteristic of demo- 
cratic injustice. 


THE WAR AGAINST DOGS. 


_ irritate a faithful ally when we are on the verge of a 
great contest in which his services would be invaluable 
is precisely what might be expected from the national 
common sense. We uttered lately a note of warning as 
to the policy, the new and most alarming policy, of Cats. 
We pointed out that an organized outbreak might be 
expected, and had already been heralded by the desperate 
affair in Holborn. This is precisely the occasion which 
some public advisers have chosen for harassing and insult- 
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ing the hitherto loyal race of Dogs. Except Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
insensate behaviour towards the Porte, history perhaps con- 
tains no example of similar political folly. Asa prophet, 
Mr. Marrnew Arnowp (perhaps we should say Mr. Mampi 
ARnNoLp) remarked fifteen years ago that we are “on the 
“ verge of a great transformation, or a great disaster.” The 
odds are at least ten to one on Disaster, “ and no takers.” 

The Standard, which ought to know better, has “ opened 
“ its columns,” as the saying is, to the enemies of dogs. 
Among these we observe with pain Mr. Lewis Carrot, 
the author of Alice in Wonderland. Mr. Carroii “ speaks 
“ feelingly” as to the danger of “personal suffering and 
“ even of hydrophobia ” caused by dogs. We all know that 
dogs may cause hydrophobia by their bites, but so may cats ; 
yet Mr. Carroxt and his friends have nothing to say against 
cats. Mr. Otrver Homes has even published a 
case of a man, pecked by a fowl, who died “in the very 
“action and semblance of a fighting cock.” Does Mr. 
CaRROLL desire to “ put down” poultry? If so he has, to 
a certain extent, our sympathy; for poultry, by making 
night and morning hideous, murder sleep, and do far more 
harm than dogs—than dogs which do not bark at least. It 
must be admitted that the dog’s bark is worse, and far 
more frequent, than his bite. Dogs do not seem to like 
Mr. Carrot, who is, therefore, obliged to wear terribly 
thick trousers. Twice, “after calling on lady friends,” 
has Mr. Carroxt been personally conducted off the pre- 
mises by dogs, “and only esca a severe bite by the 
“ thickness of cloth trousers.” Now there are some people 
whom dogs can never be got to like. “ Distrust the man,” 
writes Dr. Jounson, “ whose idiosyncrasies of character are 
“so repulsive to canine instinct that he is compelled to 
“wear garments of abnormal spissitude and closely re- 
“ ticulated texture when visiting his friends among the 
“fair.” Then, after saying that he is bitten now and 
then, Mr. Carroii on to complain of the enormous 
waste of human food “caused by dogs.” These arguments 
may appeal to unconverted Fijians—in this country, thank 
Goodness, we need not grudge the dogs an _ occasional 
mathematician. Like a learned writer in the World, we do 
not proclaim an “ Herodiad” nor a Cyniad (which our 
author seems to think means a war against dogs) because 
dogs have twice, or even thrice, bitten Mr. Lewis Carrot. 
Mr. Carroiz thinks that, instead of feeding “ bloated 
“ pets,” people should find out hungry paupers. By all 
means ; we are the very last to discourage any kind of well- 
directed charity. But why should we bloat our pets? Mr. 
CaRROLL would act more wisely if he laid down the plain, 
well-known rules of the diet of dogs, especially in town, than 
he does in denouncing pets (like armaments) as “bloated.” 
For many a long year every attempt to maintain the neces- 
sary military and naval services has been swept away by 
the magical words “bloated armaments.” Now we are all 
in a flurry and hurry with ships like the Monarch, which 
are mere wrecks, because their gear has been going wrong 
for two years. This comes of fudge about “ bloated arma- 
“ ments,” and we must not be alienated from our dogs 
because Mr. Carrout calls them “ bloated pets.” Of course 
some unhappy dogs, the property of stout and silly old 
women, are bloated. t is no reason for insulting the 
faithful hound “ at large.” Mr. Carroxi then calls for “a 
“ heavier Dox-tax” and “the diminution of Dox-shows.” 
This may be a joke, or it may be a misprint; meanwhile 
“ Dox-shows” sternly discountenance “bloated pets.” Big 
dogs are usually out of place in big towns, though even 
there they force the members of their families to take 
plenty of healthy exercise. ‘“ Yelping terrier, rusty key” 
were recommended to Scorr by an eminent burglar, and 
were “ Watter Scort’s best Jeddart fee.” Can any one 
say the yelping terrier is out of date in this burglar- 
haunted capital 


FRANCE. 


M FERRY has been good enough to send the first- 
e fruits of his leisure to the readers of the press in 
general and to the “numerous readers ” of the Z'imes in par- 
ticular. His present takes the shape of a defence of his 
own recent Parliamentary conduct, and it is wound up by a 
round assertion as to what are not the methods of French 
statesmen. The late Prime Minister of France is so little 
in doubt as to the dignity of this appeal to a foreign news- 
paper that he has made it twice in a few days. Last 

turday we had the pleasure of reading a letter of his to 


the trusted friend of the rulers of Europe, M. Biowrrz, 
beginning with the statement that “le réle de Macntaven 
“ n’est nullement de mon godt,” which is fortunate for the 
peace of M. Ferry’s mind, since he would, we venture to 
think, be very much over-parted in the character, On 
Tuesday came another letter, directed to the editor of the 
Times. This second contribution repeated the substance of 
the first, and ended with what was probably meant for a 
piece of sarcasm directed against somebody not very clearly 
indicated. M. Ferry laid it down as a principle that 
French statesmen do not conduct the affairs of their great 
country like a fox-hunt or a farcical comedy. In the inter- 
val he had taken care to extend his confidence to every man, 
woman, and child who could be come at by means of the 
Havas Agency. For this scattering of his confidence 
M. Ferry has been severely rebuked by the Times, and so 
this curious episode may be considered closed as far as the 
form of the thing goes. An ex-Prime Minister of France 
who lays himself open to a deserved lecture on his ignorance 
of the manners and customs of good society from a foreign 
newspaper has done something new, and so far M. Ferry 
has proved that his political réle is not so completely played 
out as it seemed to be a fortnight ago. As regards the 
substance of M. Frrnry’s letters, it goes to prove that he was 
wrong in his estimate of the simplicity of his fellow-states- 
men in dealing with the affairs of their great nation. 
M. Ferry told M. Biowirz on Friday of last week, and in- 
formed the world on Tuesday, that they were quite wrong in 
supposing he had laid a trap—the French idea of a fox-hunt, 
as it seems—for M. Brisson. On the contrary, he informed 
that gentleman of the negotiations with China as far back 
as Sunday, the 5th, When Mr. Camppett was able to 
report that the Imperial Government on the following 
Tuesday had agreed to the draft treaty, M. Ferry telephoned 
the news to the Presipent and to his own successor at 
once. M. Brisson was, therefore, in full possession of the 
facts before he made his statement in the Chamber. M. 
DE FREyYCcINET in the Senate was equally well informed. If 
they chose to suppress the truth, it was manifestly not 
M. Ferry’s fault. The world was wrong, therefore, in 
throwing the blame for this remarkable incident on the 
chief of the late Cabinet. The responsibility rests on 
other people. When M. Ferry cleared his own character, 
however, it was, as is not unusual in these cases, at 
the expense of somebody else. The fact remains that 
important information was kept back, and that a mystifica- 
tion was played off on the Chamber. An amende honorable 
is due to M. Ferry, but it must not go the length 
of credulity in accepting his word for everything. A 
vaudeville & surprises has been played at Paris, though he 
took no part. 


This makes a very bad ing for M. Bnrisson’s 
Ministry. It is not the first time the same kind of thing 
has been done certainly ; but when a statesman has built up 
a reputation for firmness of character—no matter how— 
and when he comes into office as one having a great career, 
it is bad for him that the first criticism to be passed on his 
administration should be that the change has made no 
difference. He has begun as M. Ferry ended, by sup- 
pressing the truth. The present recess of the French 
Chambers deprives M. Brisson of any opportunity of ex- 
plaining his apparently inexplicable reticence, and it is 
possible that he may yet explain in a satisfactory way how 
it was he came to omit all mention of a matter of such im- 
portance. When the Chambers reassemble M. Brisson may 
be able to announce that the long-drawn-out Tonquin diffi- 
culty is at an end, and if so the Deputies and Senators will 
probably be content to think they have heard the last of it, 
and ask no questions as to why they were not told of the 
negotiations sooner. The new Premier may calculate that 
he is sure of as much consideration as his predecessor. 
M. Ferry had no reason to complain that the Chambers 
were exacting till within the last twenty-four hours of 
his administration. As long as things were going pretty 
smoothly, the Chambers allowed him to do very much what 
he liked. As present public opinion in France, as far as it 
takes any interest in the matter, seems to be set on 
If that is obtained, and Tonquin with it, France will almost 
certainly do what it usually does when a colony is in question. 
It will wash its bands of the whole concern, and leave the 
officials of the Admiralty to do just what they please with 
the conquered territory. Tonquin, when once cleared of 
the Chinese troops, will be as completely forgotten as Tunis. 
It is by no means certain, however, that M. Brisson will be 
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in a position to make a wholly satisfactory statement on the 
4th of May. There are, indeed, many signs which seem to 
show that China is sincere in the negotiations, and there 
ean be no doubt that France is anxious for peace. It is, 
however, ominous to hear that the time fixed for the retreat 
of the Chinese troops has been found too short. Weeks 
after promising to send orders to its generals in Tonquin 
the Government at Pekin is said to have discovered that it 
cannot communicate with them in the time agreed upon. 
A difficulty of this kind was precisely what led to the Bac 
Le incident and the renewal of the war after the conclusion 
of Captain Fournier’s treaty of Tien-Tsin. Nor is this 
the only disquieting rumour. The Chinese Correspondent 
of the Zimes, who has been singularly well informed all 
along, has reported a hitch of some kind, and though he 
has been promptly contradicted from Paris, it is well 
not to forget that the report comes on good authority, 
and the contradiction from a quarter which has not shown 
itself to be particularly deserving of credit. If there 
is any truth in the story that the Chinese are asking 
for the reappointment of M. Bourfe as French Envoy, 
it is easy to see how a difficulty might arise. This diplo- 
matist has been in a certain sense their friend all along. 
He at least did his best to persuade his countrymen that 
China could not safely be neglected, and the arrangement he 
proposed agreed substantially with the treaty now being 
debated. It would be quite in keeping with the well-known 
practices of Oriental diplomacy if China were to ask for his 
reappointment, as a species of apology. If China does not 
become more exacting on finding that France is really 
anxious for peace, even at a sacrifice, its self-control will be 
the greatest novelty in all this curious series of negotiations 
and warlike operations. We ourselves are indirectly doing 
our best to encourage the Chinese. There can be no doubt 
that the Court at Pekin has been greatly influenced by the 
threatened stoppage of the rice trade. In opposing the 
French claim to treat rice as contraband of war England is 
very properly defending its own interests, but practically 
she is working for the Chinese also. 

Whatever the ultimate end of the draft treaty may be, it 
puts one thing wholly beyond doubt. Tonquin will remain 
in the hands of the French. No arrangement can possibly 
be made in the future of which that is not a necessary 
clause. The province, with its nine or ten million inhabi- 
tants, will become as completely a French colony as Cochin- 
China. The conquest is a striking proof of the weakness of 
Oriental States as compared with European Powers. If 
French policy had been vigorous and intelligent, if a large 
force had been employed and had been well handled, 
there would be less to be surprised at in the result. 
But this has notoriously not been the case. The conquest 
f Tonquin has been won in spite of feebleness at home 
and not a little bad generalship on the spot, by an army 
which would have been ridiculously inadequate for the work 
-of overrunning Wurtemberg. The difficulty for a European 
State at war with Orientals would seem to be how to get 
itself beaten at all. Even the late defeat at Langson is no 
proof to the contrary. As more information comes in as to 
‘what happened there, it becomes perfectly clear that General 
Néorier was allowed to escape from a position of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. What would have befallen him if he 
had had to deal with German or Austrian troops it is 
needless to ask, but even with Spaniards or Portuguese 
in front of him he could hardly have succeeded in bring- 
ing off a man. Yet the Chinese generals allowed his 
column to retire in safety from a trap. The result of 
this fighting is instructive as to what would have hap- 
_— if the French had made their minds up to send 

y thousand men to Pekin. Happily they have been con- 
tent with stopping short of such an effort as that. With 
more fighting or without, they will remain masters of 
Tonquin, and for the present they will have enough to do 
in settling their conquest. It would be, however, highly 
foolish to suppose that their advance will stop there. Even 
if they wish to advance as little as the English Government 
wished to do so in India a hundred years ago, they will be 
forced on precisely as we were. That the extension will 
take place at the expense of China first of all is doubtful. 
It is more likely to be tried on the weaker side—that is to 
say, in the direction of Siam and Burmah ; in other words, 
towards the possessions of this country. 


COMMON SENSE AT ST. PAUL'S. 


“ | Fp sens commun n’est pas si commun ” is one of those 

antiquated sayings which our grandfathers thought 
very witty, but which their irreverent grandchildren dis 
count as somewhat twaddly. Anyhow, however, it cannot 
be sct down as calumnious; and we welcome, accordingly, a 
recent conspicuous example of common sense still asserting 
its influence. Our readers may not have forgotten the com- 
petition of cartoons by eminent artists towards the decora- 
tion of the dome of St. Paul’s, with which that aerial vault 
has for some months been filled up ; and, if they have studied 
the artistic press—for newspapers in general would insist on 
being perversely indifferent—they must have noticed, with 
amusement, the desperate efforts, pertinaciously laboured, 
to create an excitement over the manifest failure which 
has been the result of seven years’ incubation. Having 
ourselves to say something at the time on the question, we 
could only observe that it seemed very wasteful and purpose- 
less to lavish between 40,000/. and 50,000/. on decorating 
the dome with mosaics which could not be seen, and which 
could only be provided at the loss of Sir James TnorNnuIL’s 
historical paintings, and that St. Paul’s being a church, the 
proper place at which to begin would be the most sacred 
portions of the pile—the altar, east end, and choir. After 
long waiting for some definite expression of a public opinion 
which would not declare itself, the Decoration Committee has 
just met to reach a conclusion on its own responsibility, and 
the result was that, without a dissentient voice, it adopted 
resolutions identical with our own recommendations. The 
experimental cartoons are to disappear, and the Committee 
are placed in confidential relations with the Dran and 
Chapter over the decoration of the choir. 

We fancy that in formulating this decision the Com- 
mittee have avoided falling into the mistake of exposing 
themselves to hostile criticism by offering any reasons for 
their action. It is obvious that what they have done must 
be disappointing to persons of incontestable merit, and that 
these persons deserve commiseration. This is so evident 
that there is no need to say so, and any attempt to ad- 
minister consolation would probably increase the offence. 
Had they come to another cenclusion, they could only 
have given satisfaction to one competitive design at an 
evident risk of an acrimonous artistic controversy. 

The decision had been made easy by the spirited action 
of the Dean aud Chapter, who had upon their own respon- 
sibility undertaken a magnificent reredos for the principal 
altar, under the able superintendence of Messrs. Boptey & 
Garner. This was produced at and adopted by the Com- 
mittee which undertook the task, in concert with the Dean 
and Chapter and with the artists, of working out the deco- 
ration of the choir with this reredos as the starting-point. 
So in abandoning the dome fiasco the men who have for so 
many years been standing pledged to do something at St. 
Paul’s, and to whom means have been so largely en- 
trusted for the purpose, have not retired from their enter- 
prise. On the contrary, they are beginning the work again 
from a sure vantage-ground, delivered from the shackles 
of a mistaken and impossible project, and full of hope 
in the success of a scheme based on artistic common sense 
and the promptings of Christian reverence. The value of 
the experiment which will now be tried has a wider scope 
than merely the adornment of St. Paul's. It will con- 
spicuously test the reality of those phenomena which have 
during the last half-century so manifestly asserted them- 
selves as active influences in the age which is under the 
compendious name of ecclesiology. Touching as ecclesiology 
does art on the one side and religion on the other, it is im- 
portant that the distinctive principles of its two sides should 
not be allowed to confuse each other. It is certain that 
ecclesiologists find in Gothic art the most perfect vehicle 
for their aspirations; but it would be a fatal error to 
leave it to be supposed that they denied the possibility 
of giving very noble expression to the highest Christian 
sentiment in the language of the Italian style. St. Paul’s 
has fortunately presented itself as the opportunity of a 
compromise without loss of principle on either side between 
the votaries of Gothic and of Italian. It has become 
a duty incumbent on both to see how far the ideal of a 
Christian church can be embodied in the features appro- 
priate to the style which came into being with the Renais- 
sance. The hard knocks given on either side at St. Paul’s 
in former days, and still allowably repeated outside of it, 
will only be remembered under its vaults as iucentives to 
that emulation which takes the form of co-operation, 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AND THE 
LORD MAYOR. 


oe lamented death of Mr. Norrace during the term of 
his Mayoralty has scarcely interrupted the continuity 
of civic life in London. The election of Mr. Alderman 
Fow er to fill his place meets with universal approval, for 
it is generally allowed that no Lord Mayor of recent times 
has better maintained the charitable, hospitable, and 
patriotic traditions of the Mansion House. A vast amount 
of fine writing has been wasted, or at least expended, over 
the fact that it is more than a century since a Lord “wo 
id the debt of nature. We say a Lord Mayor advisedly. 
‘or, though Swirr declared that critics, aldermen, and a 
class which, since Swirr’s time, has become anonymous, 
never changed their titles or their nature, a Lord Mayor is 
like a Christian, or an ordinary man, as soon as he vacates 
his office. The disputant who assured Martinus ScriBLERus 
that he could imagine a Lord Mayor without a coach, or a 
robe, or a chair, or a body, or a soul, was politely but 
firmly informed that he wasa liar. ‘I should like to sell 
“ him as he site,” remarked a Jewish spectator, wistfully, as 
he contemplated with longing eyes the presiding magistrate 
in the Guildhall police-court, and made his practical contri- 
bution to the philosophy of clothes. “ Hz autem observa- 
“ tiones,” as the Cambridge undergraduate once wrote 
in a Senate House essay, “neque hic sunt neque illic.” 
Because Lord Mayor Norrace has died in 1885, and 
Lord Mayor Beckxrorp died in 1770, the generosity of 
the daily press has poured forth a flood of information 
on Becxrorp, the author of Vathek, who was not Lord 
Mayor, on the Lord Mayor with whom Canyine dined, but 
who was not BeckrorpD, on the merits of Lord Srannope’s 
History of England, and on the uncertainty of human 
life. “A man,” says the author of Alice in Wonder- 
land, “ may speak on any point at any distance from that 
“ point.” He may also write with similar discursiveness, 
alleging, if his native modesty will permit him, as it 
probably will, the precedents of THackERay and MontalGye. 
But he should be careful not to conclude without a Latin 
quotation. 
that tongue is spreading. German is useless, for an opposite 
reason. Greek is only for Lord Mayors, since even the 
Prime Minister quotes from Porr’s Homer in the House 
of Commons. Latin is the only wear. The index learning 
which turns us students pale usually comprises a few Latin 
tags. Sometimes, indeed, this resource of civilization 
breaks down, as when the Biglow Papers were compared 
the other day, in truly canine language, with the Litere (sic) 
Obscurorum Virorum, which would mean, if it meant 
anything, that all the victims of Erasmus or his ally pro- 
duced only one letter among them. It is, however, impres- 
sive to be told that the new Lorp Mayor is Consul suffectus, 
though it is true that Mr, Fowxer is neither a Consul nor a 
Roman, nor anything remotely resembling either. Such 
are the advantages of learning, and the pleasures of 


pedantry. 


French is dangerous, because a knowledge of | Teq 


The Duke of WELLINGTON was once asked by a newly- | 


elected member of Parliament what was the secret of Parlia- | 
have never till now thought it necessary to take that 


mentary oratory. “ Say what you have to say,” replied his 
Grace, “ don’t quote Latin, and sit down.” We commend 


the anecdote to the notice of speakers like Mr. THoro.p | 


Rogers, who habitually violate all the three injunctions of | 


the great Duxe. Lord Cotrrincs is, of course, above taking 
advice from any one, and it is his inveterate habit to gar- 
nish his discourses with fragments from the classics of Rome. 
We cannot congratulate him upon his latest performance of 
this kind. There is, indeed, considerable discrepancy in the 
reports of what the Lorp Caer Justicy said to the Lorp 
Mayor. According to the Pall Mali Gazette, he informed 
Mr. Fow er that every one would have thought him fit for 
his post, if he had never filled it before. This, however, is 
scarcely credible ; and we can only suppose that some junior 
member of the Bar perpetrated a cruel hoax upon the re- 

rter, who may perhaps have been a Russian. The Pall 


Mall Gazette has since explained, “for the benefit of those | prospero 


“ who have forgotten the Tacitean idiom,” that the words 
which it puts into the mouth of Lord CoLeripcr “ meant 
“ that Mr. Fow.er’s fitness for the post of Lord Mayor was 
“so conspicuous as not even to have needed the experi- 
“ mental proof, which, however, has by this time been so 
“ abundantly given.” Those who have not forgotten the 
elements of the Latin language, to say nothing of “ the 
“ Tacitean idiom,” need not to be told that this interpreta- 
tion of “ nisi imperasset” is one of those blunders which, in 


the Macaulayese idiom, deserve rather a flogging than a 
refutation. The Standard and the Daily Telegraph im- 
prove the passage by the reading “quamvis imperasti,” 
which is, of course, doubtful Latin; while the Morning 
Post prudently omits the lines altogether, evidently giving 
it up in despair. “ Dignus imperio, quia imperaverat,” 
says the Daily News, which is certainly good Latin; 
but, when one comes to the sense, one feels bound 
to believe that in Lord Coreriper’s opinion fitness 
for an office is proved by the fact of having held it. 
We are disposed ourselves to adopt the reading of the 
Times, which is “Omnium consensu capax imperii quamvis 
“im ” This is, of course, a slight variation, 
which, by Lord Coteripce’s own admission, is not ori- 
ginal, on the concluding words of the well-known character 
of in the “ Histories” of Tacitus. Gaba, says the 
historian, would have been unanimously pronounced capable 
of ruling if he had not been Emperor. Few more vivid 

rsonal sketches have ever been drawn than this of GaLBa 
y Tacitus. The corroding acid in which the writer’s pen 
was dipped has traced the outline indelibly. “ His high 
“ birth and the reign of terror acted as a screen, so that 
“ what was really his want of spirit was called his wisdom.” 
“ He was more fortunate in the reign of others than in his 
“own.” “He seemed greater than a private citizen so 
“Jong as he filled a private station.” It hangs together. 
It is all of a piece. ‘The final clause is a perfect specimen 
of the art of saying much in a few words. It is pointed, 
pungent, decisive. The beauties of a great author ought to 
be safe from the degradation of being misemployed. Lord 
CoLErinag, at least, has not the excuse of being unable to 
express himself felicitously in his own tongue. ‘“ Although 
“TI had not the happiness of his friendship, I had the 
“honour of his acquaintance,” is an admirable way of 
putting a commonplace. But it does not become the Lorp 
Cuter Justice of England to indulge in allusions alto- 
gether beyond the measure of the occasion, or to exhibit 
an eagerness for the employment of egoistic eloquence. 
Lord Co.eripeGe’s personal reminiscences of Lord Carrys, 
with which he favoured the House of Lords, were not 
uired after the appropriate speeches of Lord GranvVILLE 
and Lord Sa.ispury, and the letter from the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 


THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY. 


C. is such a pleasant thing to have a pedigree to distin- 
guish one, that it is surprising the descendants of the 
Huguenots have never formed a Society to assert their 
claims before. They have a pedigree, and a very good one ; 
but as yet they have been content to allow the world to 
find it out. Scotchmen would not have been equally care- 
less. A body of Scotch Catholics in France, supposing 
such a thing to be possible, would long ago have had a 
Society, with a hall and a periodical feast. They would 
have kept a sharp look-out to see that the colony received 
all due credit, and would have taken good care to hunt up 
every descendant of the original emigrants who had in any 
way distinguished himself in the world. The Huguenots 


trouble. The reticence need not be put down either to 
modesty or to readiness to mix with the people they were 
settled among. Neither the first refugees nor their de- 
scendants have ever been wanting in a keen sense of the 


_ sacrifices they made for conscience sake. The families which 


‘fled from France 


after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes knew perfectly, no doubt, the whole extent of their 
superiority to the Pualatines. It was one thing to leave 
France because you could not swallow the Mass, and 
another to be driven out of house and home by French- 
men. The Huguenots have, on the whole, been exceedingly 
tenacious of their nationality. M. J. J. Wetss found a 
whole village of their descendants in the midst of Germany 
still as French in language and customs as ever. They kept 
till lately, if they do not still keep, a little orderly and 
us Ghetto of their own at Berlin. Nobody need 
grudge them their pride of race, for wherever the Huguenot 
has settled he has duly paid for his hospitality. He has 
never forgotten that France was wholly given up to the 
Scarlet Woman, and has fought against her accordingly 
and with some effect. That dreadful Freperick the Great, 
whom the Duc pe Broce finds such a wicked man because he 
beat the French, was suckled on the milk of the Huguenots, 
so to speak. They never had an opportunity to educate such 
a monster in this country, but they have done good service 
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none the less. It is, therefore, perfectly natural that they 
should feel themselves a peculiar people, and cast about for 
a way of recording the fact. The Society, of which Sir 
H. A. Layarp is the first President, is as good a way of 
doing it as another. Probably the first generation of re- 
fagees would not have altogether approved of the surround- 
ings of the “ Criterion,” Piccadilly, or have thought a 
meeting preceded by a dinner the best way of commemo- 
rating the sufferings and merits of the Saints, but such 
considerations need not disturb their present descendants. 
When the Society is fully in working order and has set about 
collecting materials for a history of the Huguenot families 
settled in England, it will have an undoubtedly blameless 
occupation. 

hen the history of the Huguenot community is written 
a good many reasons will be found why it has held such a 
respectable position in this country. The first settlers, for 
one thing, introduced new industries, and were careful to 
keep them to themselves. Accordingly they prospered, and 
when they made money they saved it. Nota few of the 
first generation were able men, and their descendants have 
been worthy of a tough race. The Society will not have te 
seek far to find the names of men of mark who come from 
the French settlers. Still, when all their later merits have 
been duly set forth, it will be found that the exceptionally 


honourable character of a descent from the Huguenots is 
due much less to their silk-weaving and their success in 
producing lawyers than to the fact that they alone among | 
the refugees who have found shelter in England paid their | 
footing in military service. They gave us one good general | 
and several good officers. The Duke of Scnomperc may be | 
taken as a set-off to the Earl of Garway. At the outset of | 
their existence as an exiled people they did us the excellent 

service of helping to bring troublesome people in Ireland to | 
order. No doubt the work had much in it calculated to 
please them. Having just been dragooned and sent to the 

galleys by the eldest son of the Church, they must have 

found the task of fixing the penal laws on the necks | 
of the Irish Roman Catholics very attractive. Then, too, | 
they could meet their native persecutors in Ireland. But | 
it would be ungracious to deny them their due praise | 
because they worked for their own revenge in working for | 
us. It is enough that they did what they undertook to do | 
remarkably well at the Boyne and at Aughrim. At a later 

date they fought equally well in Spain. It was not the 

fault of the Huguenot body that the Ministry thought fit to 

trust GaLway with the command of the army he contrived 

to lose so effectually. The French regiments would have 

fought quite as well under Perersorovucn and have helped 

him towin. As it was, they were reduced to preventing 

Gatway from losing as disgracefully as he might have 

done. They got themselves cut to pieces, and no reason- 

able man could ask any more from them. Much good 

has been said, and deservedly, about the services of 
the Huguenots in more peaceful ways; but it was the 

hard fighting of these regiments which gave the body its 

especial distinction. We owe something to the industry 

of Flemish immigrants; but nobody traces his ancestry 

elaborately to them. There were French Protestants 

in England long before Lewis XIV. was born, and they 

had their churches, and their story of sufferings for con- 

science sake, some of which were undergone in this 

country, and not from Roman Catholics. The Huguenots 

who came over here after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had had many predecessors ; but nobody who claims 

descent from a French Protestant at all cares to go back 

beyond the last swarm. They have secured al] the honour, 

and in the main they deserved it. 


“GIVING AT THE KNEES.” 


N° confirmation of the ominous rumours current in poli- 
tical circles last Thursday has thus far been received, 
and it is still therefore permitted to us to believe that Her 
Masesty’s Government are not quite so lost to all sense of 
patriotic duty, and even to all feelings of personal shame, as 
the truth of these rumours would imply. They have not 
yet agreed to cede Penj-deh to Russia, with the assent, so 
called, of the Ameer, in consideration of a quiet life. We 
have the Prime Minister’s word for it that no “ assurances ” 
have been given—and for such a master of language he 
showed a singularly exclusive predilection for this word— 
to the Russian Government with respect to the ultimate 


destination of any particular points upon the frontier; and 


he has even no reason to believe that in the various friendly 
and unofficial conversations which Lord GRANVILLE has re- 
cently held with the Russian Ambassador any “ suggestion 
“or demand for the cession of” Penj-deh has been made. 
We are consequently justified for the present, at any rate, 
in dismissing the whole of the disagreeable story which was 
being whispered about last Thursday—the demand of 
the Russians, the sudden diplomatic defection of the 
Ameer, his declaration of indifference on the question of 
the proprietorship of Penj-deh, and the enforced “ back- 
“down” of the English Government. But, short of the 
confirmation of these humiliating reports, the week has 
brought with it as much of evil tidings as could be con- 
veniently compressed into such a period of time. The last 
and worst of our news is, though it may seem idle 
to describe in such terms a report so certainly to be ex- 
pected, is that the Russians have occupied Penj-deh. The 
movement is disguised under the familiar phrase, the 
‘ organizing of a provisional administration,” with a view to 
prevent the “anarchy” which must follow on the retreat of 
the Afghans ; and as such it is apparently contemplated by 
Mr. GLapsToNE as in perfect accordance with the generally 
civilizing mission of Russia. That this explanation of it is 
equally satisfactory to our English Russians was to be 
expected. Having rested their whole case for months past 
on the assertion that no Afghan had ever been seen in 
Penj-deh until it was lawlessly “seized” by the troops of 
ABDURRAHMAN, they find it the most natural thing in the 
world that the withdrawal of these mere trespassers should 
leave Penj-deh in urgent want of an “administration,” and 
that that want should be instantly and very properly sup- 
plied by General Komarorr. 


But, putting aside this prompt repression of anarchy 
in a desert, and the placid acquiescence of the British 
Government in a step which constitutes a fresh and most 
impudent violation of Russian pledges, there still remains 
the “ regrettable incident” at Pulikhisti, and the Russian 
explanation of it, and the English Ministerial treatment of 
the Russian explanation. And here it is very material to 
note the change which has come over the spirit of Downing 
Street. On the Thursday in last week, when the news of 
this regrettable incident first reached us, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
made his statement concerning it, he declared, greatly 
daring, his opinion that the affair had on the first blush 
of it the appearance of an unprovoked aggression. Since 
then we have had General Komarorr’s own account of it, 
from which it is evident that it was in fact what it 
appeared to be. The Afghans, by General Komarorr’s own 
cool admission, offered no sort of provocation until he 
had begun to advance. This advance on his part is ad- 
mitted in the very first words of his explanation, and his 
eager English advocate, who argues that, because Pulikhisti 
and Dash-Kepri (the place to which he says he was ad- 


-vancing) are synonymous, General Komarorr was merely 


making a movement within the limits assigned to his troops 
by the “agreement, or rather arrangement,” of March 17, 
forgets, or rather pretends to forget, what that agreement, 
or rather arrangement, was. It made no reference whatever 
either to Pulikhisti, or Dash-Kepri, or any other place 
nominatim on Afghan territory. It was based on a plain 
and direct undertaking on the of the Government 
of St. Petersburg that the Russian troops should not ad- 
vance from their positions, whatever those positions might 
be. If they were not actually then at Pulikhisti or Dash- 
Kepri, although believed to be there, so much the better 
for us who received M. pe Grers’s undertaking, and 
so much the worse for M. pe Grers who gave it. All 
that our Government wanted to know was whether 
or not the affray on the Khushk began with an ad- 
vance of the Russians or an advance of the Afghans; as 
we have said, the very first words of General Komarorr’s 
explanation admitted that it began in an advance of the 
Russians. Upon this admission the duty of Her Masgsry’s 
Government was clear, Either M. pz Giers had broken his 
pledge in not instructing the Russian commander to main- 
tain the status quo, or else he was proved unable to control 
Russian commanders, and his pledge was worthless; and in 
either case it was obviously incumbent upon Ministers to 
rescind all previous agreements with a faithless or impotent 
Government, and to demand the immediate wi¢hdrawal of its 
troops from the whole debatable ground. But what have 
they actually done? They have transmitted the Russian 
General’s self-damning explanation to Sir Perer Lumspan 
for his report upon it; a step equivalent to taking counsel’s 
advice as to the strength of the case against a prisoner who 
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has pleaded guilty. They affect not to notice that 
Komarorr’s defence starts with a plea of guilty, because to 
recognize this fact would be to admit their own obligation 
to desist from discussion, and to propound demands. In 
addition to this, they calmly inform Parliament and the 
public that the reference of this Russian plea of guilty to 
an English official for his remarks will take time, and they 
are not in a position to say how much time. All that they 
need for their own purpose is that this interchange of 
communications will take time, meaning of course that it 
is to be made to take just so much time as will allow the 
English public to relapse into that state of strange lethargy 
from which it would seem that no succession of thundering 
knocks at the door of India can more than temporarily 


arouse it. And after two or three days had passed Mr. | 


GLADSTONE appears sufficiently emboldened by his study of 
the national mind to make the astounding answer to a 
question put to him as to the rumour of a further advance 
of Russia, that no such advance will take place “ according 
“ to the orders and intentions of the Russian Government.” 
If Mr. Guapstone will point to a single advance of Russia 
in the course of the present generation which has taken place 
according to the orders and intentions of the Russian 
Government, the proviso might be a little more reassuring 
than it is. 

For the present we prefer to say nothing of the doubts 
which have gained currency with respect to the staunch- 
ness of the Ameer. It is the less necessary to do so 
because the quality in question is one which has to be 
argumentatively postulated on all discussions of the matter, 
and has, in fact, been so postulated by ourselves and 
others throughout. Once assume that ABDURRAHMAN is 
faithless, or even that he is too mistrustful of us to 
make common cause with us, to act upon our advice and 
throw in his lot with ours—once assume this, and the 
Afghan situation would have to be reviewed from an en- 
tirely new basis, while much, if not all, past speculation on 
the subject would become wholly worthless, Another reason 
for not dwelling just now on the question of the firmness 
and fidelity of the Amerr is that, however firm and faithful 
he may be, he is pretty sure, and is probably himself pre- 
pared, to be used as a stalking-horse by the English Govern- 
ment. Whatever territorial surrender they may bring them- 
selves to submit to we shall of course be told is simply the 
abandonment of points which ABDURRAHMAN himself declines 
to defend ; and it will be left to Mr. GLapstonr’s ingenuity to 
explain away the overwhelming condemnation which he will 
thereby have passed upon on the policy of “ scuttling” out of 
Afghanistan, and securing by dint of appeals to his better 
feelings an Ameer who will “ faithfully conform his external 
“policy to our directions.” For the moment we must 
assume that the Ameer will govern himself by our advice, 
and that, if the British Government instruct him to hold 
or to endeavour with our assistance to recover such terri- 
torial positions as we deem necessary for him, his interests, 
and our own to maintain, they will find him ready and 
willing to act in that sense. But we can only envy those 
who feel confident that such instructions will, in fact, be given 
him. While abstaining from any positive prediction that 
Mr. Grapstone will, in spite of the admiration expressed by 
his more confiding followers for his nobly erect attitude, be 
found on his marrow-bones within a very short space of 
time—in short, while keeping silence from such evil pro- 
phecies, we find it yet most difficult to resist the conviction 
that he is “giving at the knees.” It is impossible not to 
feel the painful significance of his prompt accommodation of 
himself and his policy to each successive change which is 
forced upon it by Russian action. He appears to be per- 
fectly willing to start afresh after every new step in aggres- 
sion taken by Russia, and to accept every accomplished 
fact on the morrow of its accomplishment with an equa- 
nimity which, except on the worst of all possible hypotheses, 
would be simply amazing. Mr. Giapstone is still calmly 
negotiating with M. pg Grers, still proudly rebuking Mr. 
AsumeaD-Bartierr, still dexterously fencing with Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore, and with no more variation of 
tone, demeanour, or language than if the Russians were 
still at Sarakhs, or even at Merv; than if the Russian 
Government had not violated most distinct and recent 
pledges, and a Russian General had not deliberately 
attacked, dislodged, and destroyed a force of our allies, 
Even now we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that 
Mr. Giapstone himself could so betray the interests con- 
fided to him as his attitude seems to threaten. We still 
cling to the hope that some too violent experiment on 


his assumed weakness made by Russia may set him with 
his back to the wall. But we cannot deny that every 
present appearance leads to the conclusion that, unless war 
is forced upon us by such a mistake on the part of a Power 
who makes few mistakes, we shall only be extricated from 
the present difficulty by our Government at a heavy cost 
in present disgrace and with serious aggravation of future 


EUGENE DELACROIX AND BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


wy if any more interesting exhibitions have been held in 
Paris than those which are now open at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Representative collections of the work of men whose 
names are among the foremost in French art are not to be met 
with every day, and offer more general interest to the art-loving 
portion of the public than any number of “ Salons” or exhibitions 
of artistic clubs. And in this instance the men to whom the 
Administration of the Beaux-Arts has offered its hospitality are 
both thoroughly representative of the time they lived in, Each 
had a distinct message to his contemporaries, and delivered it to 
the utmost of his ability. Each came to the fore in a moment full 
of danger for the cause he had at heart. It is enough to remember 
the state of things in France when Delacroix began to paint, 
surrounded with the wrecks of Napoleonic tradition and the 
miserable rattletraps of pseudo-classic art, to make one understand 
how vast were the services which he rendered to the common 
cause; and the advent of Bastien-Lepage will seem of scarcely 
less importance when we consider the many dangers which have 
latterly encompassed the modern French school, and see how 
much he has done to save it from them. Much is known of the 
life and ways of thought of both; the memory of Bastien- 
is warm in Paris, and concerning Delacroix we have 
most happily many documents which enable us to enter more 
fully into the spirit of his work than would otherwise be possible. 
For the relation between the man and the painter, between his 
life and his work, is far more intimate in the case of Delacroix 
than in most instances. An unhappy youth, a manhood of 
perpetual suffering, an indomitable sou! dwelling in a frail body— 
these are the elements out of which his life's work was evolved. 
A swift and profound thinker, afflicted by constant melancholy, a 
spirit tormented by an incessant fever of production, Delacroix 
lived a solitary life, painting with furious energy or overwhelmed 
with physical pain. No man ever fought more valiantly against 
disease and depression. In the fierce sweep of his drawing, in 
the passionate splendour of his colour, one may discover a world 
of resistance and revolt. Misunderstood by the public, hated by 
the men of the Institute, he worked with a a faith in 
the renovating forces of the Romantic movement. hether he 
painted men, animals, or sea, his touch was always replete with 
the same impetuosity and fire. Rarely complete, occasionally 
full of faults, his execution remains in all cases authoritative 
that of a man who fully knows what he means to do before 
he approaches his canvas. Intense vitality was his character- 
istic attribute. In no instance is this more apparent than in 
the Apollo ceiling of the Louvre, which, with its inexhaustible 
prodigality of colours and movement, will remain as an abiding 
monument to the fecundity of his genius. His vigour and clear- 
ness of conception stand out in full relief when one compares 
this great work with the first sketch for it which is in the pre- 
sent collection. Everything has been foreseen, everything is in its 
laee. There is no hint of tentativeness. So it is with all that 
= put his hand to. Often, indeed, he painted the same motive 
more than once, but in each case with varying intention, the result 
being a series of pictures of diiierent and carefully premeditated 
aim, not of studies approaching with gradual and uncertain steps 
to an unforeseen result. This is notably the case in his treatment 
of Christ on the Sea of Gennesareth, a favourite subject with him, 
which he has painted no less than six times, on each occasion with 
a widely different effect. One of these, however, stands pre- 
eminent among its fellows—a marvellous realization of a sudden 
storm. There is a fierce rush of clouds in the sky, the water of 
that peculiar grey-yellow colour—only seen in bard weather—is 
swept in tumultuous masses before the wind. There is a ghastly 
light on the distant shore seen through the driving mist of the 
storm. The sail has broken loose, and flaps and shakes in the gust, 
the crew distracted hurry to and fro, bringing into intense relief 
the absolute re of the principal figure. This figure of Ohrist 
is a marve) of imagination and colour; the majesty of the face 
and the exquisite quietude of the posture are beyond praise; the 
flesh and drapery light and colour on the eye like some mar- 
vellous precious stone. Wonderful, too, is the best of the many 
tures of Medea with her children, a miracle of dramatic power 
in which he has strangely intensified the tragic horror of Medea’s 
expression by throwing a ly-cut shadow across the upper balf 
of the face. Here is one of the frequent instances to be met with 
in his work of his great and happy daring—a daring in all in- 
stances founded upon reason and knowledge. In both these pic- 
tures one of Delacroix’s crowning qualities can be studied with 
great advantage. We refer to his extraordinary knowledge of the 
properties and contrasts of different colours—a branch of learni 
which has been unaccountably negleeted by the great majorit at 
artists. His shadows are pever mere dark masses Hos some | of 
more or less atmospheric quality; his reflections are never mere 
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reproductions of the things reflected ; they invariably partake of 
the nature of the colours of the objects by which they are 
thrown, modified by the surrounding masses. How rarely this is 
the case in the work of other men may be proved by a cursory 
visit to any picture-gallery. In no groups of subjects are his 
special gifts as draughtsman and colourist better shown than in 
his pictures of animals. There is one among all others which 
could not have been the work of any other hand, representing 
a fight between two horses in a stable, which is fairly unique 
as a rendering of savage energy and sudden movement. His 
“Tigre & la Tortue” is, in its way, as admirable, and is 
touched with a happy dash of humour. The stolid onward 
march of the tortoise and the quaint perplexity of the tiger 
as he stands with uplifted paw are irresistible. Of a still 
higher order, perhaps, is the “ Lion dévorant un Lapin,” a small 
canvas worthy to find a place in the most rigorously selected 
collection in the world. Even Rubens at his best never sur- 
passed this perfect little work, with its superb emotional power 
and noble execution. For some of his most noteworth T- 
formances we are indebted to his visit to England. English 
influence is at times as apparent in his work as it is in that of 
the great founders of the school of French landscape. It was 
in England that he became penetrated with the genius of 
Shakspeare, and seems first to have become an enthusiastic 
admirer of Faust, to what purpose those are well aware who are 
faniiliar with his Faust lithographs. In his inspirations from 
Shakspeare he seems to have been less happy, and it is difficult to 
understand how he could have hit upon so feeble a type as the 
gawky youth he selected to represent Hamlet. In all his Hamlet 
series there is only one picture which in any way shows him at 
his best —that in which the procession is seen approaching while 
Hamlet and Horatio are with the Gravediggers. And even in 
this picture the interest by no means centres iu the principal figure, 
which might be removed without damaging the beauty of the work, 
which consists in the dramatic spirit in which the scene has been 
conceived, and the strange unearthly effect of light thrown from the 
red sky and the blaze of the torches carried by the procession. In 
the -leep-walking scene in Macbeth he has, however, been more suc- 
cess/ul, Few men, indeed, could have attained to such a powerful 
result through the simple means to which he has resorted in this in- 
stance. In the heads of women painted by him after his stay in Eng- 
land, itis not difficult to trace the influence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and in face of the unjust neglect into which that remarkable 
artist has tallen, it is pleasant to find in what high esteem Delacroix 
held him. It is perhaps difficult to decide whether there is any 
one picture in the exhibition which gives a higher idea of the 
artist’s power than the great pictures at the Louvre, but it may be 
safely said that the “ Entrée des Croisés 4 Constantinople ” is as 
tine as anything he ever painted, and we doubt if there is any 
more perfect manifestation of his extraordinary power as a 
colourist to be met with than his first project for the picture of 
Sardanapalus. 

The admiration with which Bastien-Lepage inspires us is of 
a different order. In the presence of Delacroix the word genius 
rises naturally to the lips; in Bastien-Lepige we find none of 
his predecessor's fire and inspiration, but iu place of it a very 
remarkable and far-reaching talent, and a patience which in fact 
almost amounts to genius. His temperament was of another 
nature, and his pictures were the result of great labour and careful 
experiment. The number of carefully finished studies he made 
before putting a picture in hand is enormous. We have already 
spoken of the services he rendered to the French school, and in 
the present exhibition we have abundant evidence of them. At 
a moment when slipshod work was rapidly coming into vogue he 
began to exhibit his carefully meditated and highly executed 
pictures, bringing about a revolution which is none the less sure 
for making itself slowly felt. Now for the first time the public have 
a chance of seeing what a wastery he had obtained over his art, and 
how admirable a draughtsman he was. Some of his drawings 
are simply marvellous in accuracy and handling. We doubt if 
any artist ever gained so much by having all his works exhibited 
together. The present collection shows him to have been pos- 
sessed of a versatility of which few can have been aware during 
his lifetime; for no painter was ever more fastidious concern- 
ing his own productions or more chary of showing any work 
which he did not consider complete. To prove how wide his 
range actually was, it is sufficient to note how many different 
groups of subjects he attacked, and with what unfailing taste he 
knew how to modify his execution with each change of motive. 
In landscape alone we find pictures and studies which must have 
been a revelation to many who fancied that they knew his work. 
To take one prominent instance, we doubt much whether the 
“Incendie au Village,” were it exhibited without his name, would 
be ascribed to him. It is a night scene, wonderfully rich in 
colour—the mass of flame and smoke relieves against a blue sky 
of singular intensity, the hurrying crowd is instinct with life, 
and the flickering reflections of light are dealt with in a masterful 
fashion which makes one think of Rembrandt almost as much as 
does that wonderful picture of the Smithy which aroused such 
just admiration in the Salon of 1884. How different, again, is 

is handling in the exquisite interpretation of misty moonlight 
called “ Dans la Prairie—la Nuit,” so excellently simple in treat- 
ment and so poetically tender in effect. In this picture and 
in the “ Nuage rose 4 Concarneau,” he rises to a height as a 
painter of poetical landscape which we had formerly not sup- 
posed him to be capable of attaining. Turning to the portraits, 


we find him as sure-footed on this difficult ground as he has 
proved himself to have been when dealing with landscape and 
with the larger canvases of which we shall have something to say 
later on, To a certainty of touch and knowledge of technical 
resource which Meissonier would not disavow, he added a breadth 
of vision and a minute knowledge of character which were all his 
own. To cite but two instances, we know of no other artist of 
our time who could have painted the portraits of Mme. Drouet and 
M. Theuriet. The first of these is singu arly beautiful, full of 
refinement and delicate penetration, and tells in a perfect manner 
the story of a life which was fully deserving of such a record. 
The second might have been signed by Clouet. Of the well-known 
portrait of the Prince of Wales we cannvt speak in terms of high 
praise ; it is, in fact, the least satisfactory in the collection. It is 
curious to compare it with the study for it, which is certainly one 
of the finest things he ever painted. Irreproachable in drawing, 
brilliant in colour, and full of life, it is almost startlingly superior 
to the finished work. The eyes in particular, which in the portrait 
are comparatively dull and lifeless, are of great beauty and vivacity 
in the sketch. Among the larger pictures one of the most inte- 
resting is the “ Annonciation aux Bergers,” painted for the “ Con- 
cours de Rome.” By a miracle of good fortune it did not gain the 
prize, and Bastien-Lepage was left free to follow his own bent. 
Although it bears many marks of immaturity, it is valuable as 
showing how thoroughly he had made up his mind in starting as to 
what his future work was to be. The picture is inspired by what 
we must, for want of a better definition, describe as a poetic realism, 
and in this spirit all his later pictures were conceived and carried 
out, his aim growing more refined as time went on. We must, 
however, make an exception to this general rule in the case of the 
much-diseussed * L’Amour au Village,” which appears to us to 
lack sentiment, and to bear evidence of a return to a somewhat 
puerile realism. This picture will not bear comparison with “ Les 
Foins” and the * Ramasseuses de Pommes de Terre,” which would 
have sufficed had he painted nothing else to place the artist's 
name among the first in modern art. (On the other hand, one of 
his last works, “‘ Les Bergers se rendant 4 Beth!éem,” an unfinished 
canvas, is full of poetic feeling and beauty, and might, had he 
lived to complete it, have proved to be his finest achievement. 
In the presence of the work they have done, it were impertinent 
to regret that such men should have been cut off in the full 
vigour of production. They did their utmost, and it is only to 
be hoped that other meu may not be slow to follow their example, 


CTE FARCEUSE DE PROVIDENCE! 


as Tse is very aggravating just when we've got things so 

snug,” were, if we remember rightly, the remarkable words 
of the clerical gentleman or the butcher or the leg (the indi- 
vidual does not matter) upon whom Mr. Pickwick was chummed 
in the Fleet. With a probable Russian war in the mild place of 
Mr. Pickwick, the phrase exactly expresses, or »ppears to express, 
the present sentiments of another trio—Lord Wolverton and the 
Rev. Dr. Allon, and our esteemed contemporary the Spectator. 
Things were so snug, or looked as if they were going to be so 
snug, a few short years ago, A wicked Tory Government had 
been turned out, and its wickeder chief had gone to his own 
place not long after; the best of Ministers, surrounded by the 
nearly best of Governments and supported by an unexampled 
House of Commons, had come in. Surely things were very snug 
indeed. But no. First there comes me Ireland cranking in— 
Ireland which Mr. Gladstone himself had just observed to be in 
a state of unprecedented tranquillity—and gives an infinity of 
bother. Ireland bougit off, and Afghan, Transvaal, and other 
troubles quieted somehow or other, behold there arises a cloud 
out of Egypt, and rapidly becomes of considerably larger dimen- 
sions than avy man’s hand. More buyings olf, and it seems that 
Egypt may somehow be got rid of. Lo! the Russian, the very 
ungrateful Russian Brute himself, becomes troublesome in his 
turn. Dr. Allon thinks it most “ pathetic,” and the Spectater 
uses that rather considerable freedom with the upper Powers 
which is perhaps the right of the Truly Pious, and informs those 
Powers roundly that they are very hard on Mr, Gladstone and 
“severely ironic "—a position enforced by reference to the illite- 
rate fishermen (such as St. Paul) who sowed the seeds of Chris- 
tianity, and Joan of Are and Mr. John Bright (what a Joan 
and what a Jobn!), and a great deal more such recondite his- 
tory. Finally, Lord Wolverton, who might be supposed to be 
a sensible man, and who is certainly a man of business, puts his 
finger in his eye and sobs that “his old friend, his great master, 
his great leader,” Mr. Gladstone, “has more trouble on his 
shoulders than any Prime Minister has ever had before.” And 
he “ does feel really sorry for him,” that he does. And so say all 
of them. “ Naughty Providence to worry good Mr. Gladstone!” 
“Poor Mr. Gladstone to have to do with such a naughty Pro- 
vidence!” And the Rev. Dr. Allon and Lord Wolverton and 
the Spectator all stand round and weep “so that they not pocket- 
cloths but table-cloths need must,” as one of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s or Frederika Bremer’s heroines somewhere pathetically 
observes. 

It is all very well, of course, to talk about the irony of Provi- 
dence when you are on thoroughly easy terms with that Power. 
“ My friend, Mr. Morris,’ says Lord March, in The Virginians, 
when Jack Morris, the tradesman’s sen, had just called him 
“ March,” “is so intimate with me that, after dinner, we are quite 
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like brothers.” For our —_ we confess to be under some 
restraints in talking about Providence, even after dinner. Cer- 
tainly the view that this world is one of the seventy-five 
cemedies dont I'Eternel s'amuse has been held before, and the 
perth quite entitled to hold it again. Let Providence by 

means be as ironic as Socrates or Swift, so long as we are not 
primarily responsible for calling it so. But it becomes a little 
interesting and quite proper to examine the facts on which all 
these worthy people are playing Chorus to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Prometheus Vinctus, and avowing their conviction of the in- 
justice of Heaven, and denouncing the cruel character of the 
tberties which Kratos and Bia have just been taking with the 
good man’s limbs. Is it true that Mr. Gladstone is in such 
troubles as no Prime Minister ever was in before? That will 
hardly be seriously maintained, even by Lord Wolverton. There 
was one William Pitt, the younger, quite another guess Prime 
Minister than Mr. Gladstone, and with quite another guess set 
of troubles about him. ‘There was one Lord North, whose 
troubles had indeed this strong resemblances to Mr. Gladstone's, 
that they—but here we are anticipating the next paragraph. 
Wilkes was a more awkward customer than Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and the Mutiny at the Nore or the Scotch at Derby were a 
little more formidable than the Mahdi and General Komaroff. 
However there is no need to parade history. Let us grant 
that Mr. Gladstone’s troubles are the most everlasting tarna- 
tion troubles that Prime Minister ever had. There remains the 
little question, Are they gud Mr. Gladstone's troubles so very 
pathetic? Must we, like Lord Wolverton, weep for Mr. Gladstone 
sore and deeply sympathize? or is the verdict to be “ Serve him 
right,” and serve England right for putting him and keeping him 
in the place where he ought not to be? In short, is Providence 
not ironic or sevo leta negotio at all, but is it very gravely, and 
after a painfully regular fashion, returning crops of whirlwind to 
@ man and a nation that have sown wind ? 

Of course to the Spectator and to Dr. Allon and to Lord 
Wolverton such a suggestion is anathema. “Another Tory lie,” 
as Mr. Bright says. Fortunately, there are very distinct siyns 
that a good many Englishmen are not quite of the same opinion. 
A good deal of sleeping off intoxication can be done in five years, 
and the stupidest Radical who voted for a Radical cardidate in 
1880 must have unpleasant reflections that the state of Ireland 
plus Majuba plus the state of Egypt plus Sinope-on-the-Khushk 
represents somehow or other a very different five years’ work from 
the cutting down of the Treaty of San Stefano and the acquisition 
of Oyprus, the Transvaal, and a position in Afghanistan which 
would have made the present trouble impossible. In fact, it is 
only a feeling of this very sort which finds, quite unconsciously 
no doubt, expression in talk about the pathos of Mr. Gladstoue’s 
troubles and abvut the irony of Providence. With people who 
let it take such expressions, and are satistied with them, there is, 
of course, nothing to be done. They will go on till they weep 
tears of sympathy with Mr. Gladstone some day when he asks 
Prince Bismarck whether Germany would not like Ceylon, and 
admits that it is very reasonable of Russia, having no Atlantic 
port, to require the Isle of Wight for a coaling-station. But other 
people may perhaps be expected to look up the origin of these 
pathetic troubles, and they are doing so. Not in wicked Tory prints, 
not in organs of the temples of luxury and ease, but in robust 
provincial Libera! newspapers, you find it frankly confessed that it 
might have been more statesmanlike to meet Germany's colonial 
desires half way, and secure her friendship, rather than first to pay 
no attention to them, and afterwards to submit in a fashion that 
deserves and meets with no kind of gratitude. Not Tories or 
Clubmen, but plain men of business, of no politics, or of Liberal 
politics, are beginuing to recoguize that the gratuitous and almost 
whimsical slightiug of the central European Powers by Mr. 
Gladstone since his coming to power, is the main cause of all 
eur difficulties, both in Egypt and in Afghanistan. As to igypt 
there are not ten men in a hundred, Liberal or Conservative, who 
do not know and acknowledge that the precipitancy of the Govern- 
went in first interiering, and the heedlessness and vacillation of 
their subsequent conduct, are the sole causes of our difficulties 
there. Add to the members of the House of Commons who have 
voted in this sense those who have spoken in it and then voted in 
the other, and nut only a clear but a large majority will be found 
to have recognized the fact. Ministers themselves—unexception- 
able witnesses—admit that the Majuba action was a blunder, and 
the cause of all subsequent difficulties in Africa, As for the present 
business, what is it but the punctual, exact, and all but complete 
realization »f warnings which have been addressed, not merely to 
Mr. Gladstone throughout his present Government, but to Mr. 
Gladstone throughout his last? It is a pathetic trouble that the 
Russians should be at the gates of Herat; and for fifteen years 


Mr. Gladstone has been informed scores of times that,if he did 
what he did, and did not do what he did not do, the Russians 
would be at the gates of Herat. It is providential irony that | 
Russian pledges have turned out to mean nothing; and every man | 
not crazed hy sowe private fad about mountains that do not exist | 
aud deserts which are considerably easier to pass over than Chat- 
moss has known for scores of years that Russian pledges never do 
mean anything. Every trouble that has come on Mr. Gladstone 
fur these tive years is a direct and immediate consequence of bis 
own act or his own neglect; every act and every neglect has had 
its consequences clearly explained to him beforehand; and, with 


the explanation before him, he has “gone and done it” or ne- 


So the child is told that, if he puts his finger in the candle, it 
will be burned, and he goes and puts his finger in the candle and 
it is burned. Whereupon, in the true spirit of an aged and 
amiable nurse, he is told to come to his own Spectator and be 
eo, and it was very cruel of the naughty ironical candle to 

uro him, that it was, He plays with edged tools and he cuts 
his fingers, and the eyes of good Dr, Allon stream at this 
pathetic instance of the fact that the Devil is come among 
us having great wrath, and Lord Wolverton laments like 
a modern Jeremiah over his old friend, his old master, his 

at leader, and is quite sure that nobody ever was so troubled 

fore. We have aunty advanced modern instances against 
this thesis of Lord Wolverton’s; but we can do better. Tommy 
Merton was not, it is true, a Prime Minister; but his experience 
was singularly like Mr, Gladstone's. “Tommy,” says his first 
immortal biographer, “ was naturally a very good-natured boy, 
but unfortunately had been spoiled by too much indulgence... . 
He had several servants to wait on him, who were forbidden on 
any account to contradict him.” Whether this specially applies 
to Mr. Gladstone his intimate friends can best tell. But it will be 
remembered that the course of indulgence and non-contradiction 
led Master Merton to ignore the facts of the universe, and this 
was what happened. “ Frequently did he cut himself with knives 
[Irish and Egyptian questions], at other times throw heavy 
things [the wrath of Prince Bismarck] on his head, and once he 
narrowly escaped being scalded to death by a kettle of boiling 
water [eau de Komaroff)”; and we all remember that when 
Tommy's misdeeds came to a crisis, Mrs. Merton and the ladies 
caught him up in their arms and pitied him, and doubtless 
abused Providence quite after the fashion of our esteemed contem- 
er The parallel is very pleasing, and we commend it tu Lord 

olverton. It would be quite useless to commend it to Dr. Allon 
or the Spectator. But there are two differences iu it that trouble 
us. In the first place, the knives and the weights and the kettles 
damaged Tommy alone—in this case, alas! they damage the people 
of England. In the second place, Tommy became a olaual 
character, whether entirely to the satisfaction of Mrs. Merton and 
the ladies is not certain. “ But lang, lang may the ladies sit,’ we 
fear, before refurm comes to Mr. Gladstone. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE “ACCADEMIA DEI LINCEI.” 


) Oe time to time we hear questions asked as to the “ Acca- 
demia dei Lincei”; and we find it sometimes spoken of as a 
modern, and at others as an extinct institution. In fact it is 
neither the one nor the other. It is older than our Royal Society, 
and, after going through many changes since its foundation, it now 
fills a place in the scientitic and literary life of as Sen to 
that which is occupied by the Royal Society in England. The 
idea which was once prevalent of an Italian “ Academy” as a 
centre of learned and often unlearned trifling was in too many 
cases justified by facts. During the long intellectual exhaustion 
and enslavement of Italy, and amid the political divisions by which 
the country was broken up, no common national movement of the 
mind was possible ; and those who had any taste for science or 
letters had to satisfy it as best they could, and as well as the ruling 
powers allowed them to do, Perhaps undue contempt has been 
shown to irstitutions which, during the long paralysis under which 
Italy lay for two centuries and a half, at least kept alive the tradi- 
tions of scholarship, and gave those who had an interest in the things 
of the mind an easy mode of mutual help and intercourse. To the 
more virile spirits who arose in Italy towards the close of the last 
century, we can well understand that they offered little charm and 
much food for contempt. But we must not take their impa- 
tience, however natural it was, as our only guide in an historical 
account of any ove of them. It is better tor a country to take the 
interest of a dilettante in science and literature than not to care for 
them at all. The “ Accademia dei Lincei” is a striking example 
of an institution which was born in evil days for science in Italy, 
was founded with a serious purpose, was carried on fitfully through 
generations of intellectual torpor and subjection, and which has 
a taken its place among the chief learned associations of 
urope. 

The brief narrative which we here give of its early days is based 
chiefly on the authorized work of Baron Carutti, The Academy was 
founded at the beginning of the seventeenth century by four young 
men. Federico Cesi, of a noble Roman family, was only eighteen 
years old at the time when he set himself to the work; his three 
associates were no more than twenty-three. It was in 1603 that 
the Society took a definite shape. One of the four founders, Heck, 
was an emigrant from the Low Countries—a Catholic living 
among a Calvinistic population—and he found his way to Rome, 
as the records of the Society tell, “ hrereticorum injuriisin Italiam 
coactus.” He became involved in a quarrel which cost his 0; 
ponent his life, and, as it was proved that he had been wantonly 
attacked, was set at liberty, aud was hospitably received into the 
house of the Cesi family. With these two were associated Francesco 
Stelluti and Anastasio de Filiis. The hopes of the founders were 
ambitious, and were such as only very young men could cherish. 
Their desire was to found a worldwide Society, which should 
combine scientific research of all kinds with moral excellence, 
The example of various religious orders, notably that of the 
Jesuits, had shown what could be done by zeal and organization; 
but the four young men did not see that such general enthusiasua 
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as was at hand in their days did not take the scientific form. In 
one of the earliest documents of the Academy its object is thus de- 
scribed :—“ Finis ejus est rerum cognitionem et sapientiam non 
solum acquirere, recte pieque simul vivendo, sed et hominibus 
voce et scriptis absque ullius noxa pacifice pandere.” This was 
the principle on which they —_ to establish something like the 
great Orders of the Catholic Church. It was a generous dream, 
and one which no cultivated man can think of without a kindly 
feeling towards those who were moved by it. But it was mixed 
up with many tokens of the puerility of the founders. They took 
special names, like other members of similar but less successful 
academies founded about the same time, calling themselves respec- 
tively “ Celivago,” “ Tardigrado,” “ Eclissato,” and “ Iluminato.” 
They assumed as their emblem the “ Lynx,” on the ground of its 

uted keen-sightedness, and as their motto “Sagacius ista.” They 
objected to married life on the plea that it was “ mollis et effeminata 
requies.” The 17th of August, the day on which the four youths 
founded their society, was to be kept thenceforth as a day of fes- 
tivity by all mewbers of the Academy, “ boni ominis causa.” It 
was the duty of each to read from time to time some thesis or 
other. Heck was reader in “ Platonic and Transcendental Philo- 
sophy.” On one occasion, we are told, discoursing on “ metaphysics 
and astronomy,” he proposed a medicine of his own to “keep 
the soul alert,” and to prevent it from growing sluggish by 
reason of the heaviness of the body. At the opening ceremony 
they sang the Ze Deum, and decreed that every meeting should 
be opened with the reading of one of the Psalms of David. It 
was further resolved that the Society should be put under the 
special protection of one of the saints ; and St. John, the “ Apostle 
of hidden visions,” was chosen as their patron. The early statutes 
of the are contain much that is curious. The lengthy rule 
in which the objects of it are set forth is mostly rhetorical, and 
resembles a sermon much more than a businesslike statement of 
the aims of a scientitic Society. There are one or two sentences 
in it, however, which may be worth quoting :—“ Politicas con- 
troversias, immo rixas omnes, et adversus alios verbusas con- 


four founders of the Academy, not that any of them are known 
to the general public of readers or have a serious value in them- 
selves, but because they show the objects and methods of the 
Academy better, indeed, than their own formal statutes. Those 
of Cesi are mostly treatises on the natural sciences as they were 
then understood ; and it is said by some modern critics that his ser- 
vices to the science of botany have been of permanent value. The 
writings of Heck bear chietly on medicine and the natural sciences, 
though it should be remembered that the boundaries of physics, 
metaphysics, theology, and astrology were at this time by no means 
distinctly marked. Stelluti wrote a translation of Persius, two 
Epithalamia, a treatise on the “ Physiognomy ” of the human body, 
and other works, But the majority of the early publications of 
the Academy seem to show clearly that the inquiry into the laws 
and secrets of external nature was what was uppermost in the 
minds of the founders. It was not, however, a time for freedom 
of thought in Italy on any subject. A couple of years before the 
Academy was founded Giordano Bruno had been burnt in Rome, 
and some years later Galileo, who became associated with the 
new Society, incurred the censure of the Church. Heck was the 
first of the founders to be attacked, and the justifiable homicide 
which has been already spoken of was made the plea for an 
oo (which he frustrated) to arrest him. He left Italy and 
travelled in other countries of Europe, including England, and 
sent reports on the results of his journeys to his colleagues 
in Italy. He was driven from Rome as a heretic, and a second 
time from his native land as a Catholic. -It would be inte- 
resting, if space allowed, to give extracts from his published 
correspondence with his friends in Rome. One example must 
suffice. At Prague he wished to marry, but received the follow- 
ing reply from his superior, and one of his colleagues :—“ Absit, 
absit, absit, etiam de hujus rei minima suspicio . . . procul, 
procul a tuo pectore et mente cogitatio effugiat.” The further 
extracts from the correspondence given by Baron Carutti are 
exceedingly comic. In 1616 the poor man e insane, and 
was expelled from this Academy, of which he had been one of 
the founders. In 1611 the Society enrolled among its names 
that of Galileo. His signature runs as follows:—“ Ego Galileus 
Galilszeus Vincentii filius Florentinus wtatis mew anno IIL. [a 
mistake for LII.j Sal. 1611 die 23 April: Roma manu propria 
or The name of Galileo has perhaps caused the Academy 
to be associated more exclusively with the natural sciences than 
‘was the intention of the founders ; because we find that in the rules 
of the “Lincei,” while the study of nature is enjoined, the pro- 
viso is added: —“ Non neglectis interim amcenioram musarum et 
philologiz ornamentis.” In the controversy between Galileo and 


the Church the “Lincei” were unavoidably mixed up—they 
taking his against his accusers. Galileo's plea that he put 
forward his views as not necessarily true in fact, but true er 
hypothesi, was adopted by the Academy, and was thoroughly in 
harmony with the casuistry of the day. The accuser of Galileo, 
himself a member of the Academy, was censured and practically ex- 
pelled from the body. Its asserted that the word “telescope” had 
its origin among the “ Lincei.” The whole relations of Galileo with 
his colleagues in the Academy are full of interest. The reports of 
the Society give an account of the members studying the heavens 
through Galileo's telescope, and the puzzle they found in coming 
to any conclusion as to his new doctrines. Cesi writes from Rome 
to Stelluti in April 1611, teliing him of the observations which 
had been made. The moon is seen to be “ mountainous, cavernous, 
sinuous, abounding in water.” The heavens are “ either in a 
state of flux and not different from our own air, or else are such 
as the Pythagoreans held them to be.” (Cesi’s explanation of the 
Pythagorean view which follows is lost in a muddle of bad 
Latin, bad Italian, and bad logic.) But he wavers as to whether 
the geocentric theory may not, after all, be the true one. 

These fev notes on the early history of the Academy may serve 
to show to some extent its nature and spirit, and also the con- 
dition of scientific inquiry in Rome at the period of its foundation. 
Perhaps never elsewhere was genuine thought carried on under 
greater difficulties than in Italy at the time of the connter- 
Reformation, All the material appliances of learning were there. 
Books were comparatively abundant, and had been made ac- 
cessible to large classes who were formerly denied them. The 
need of literary and scientific interests was widely felt, as is shown. 
by the numerous societies of the same nature as that of the 
“ Lincei” which sprang up in many parts of the country. But the 
incubus of a repressive Church lay upon them all. The seuse 
that they must confine themselves to themes not liable to be inter- 
sane as questioning the authority of the Church paralysed them. 

hey served at first to excite thought which it was unsafe or im- 
possible to avow publicly, and gradually therefore sank into mere 
schools of pedantry or verbiage. It is possible that we may have 
occasion to return to the subject of the “ Accademia dei Lincei,” 
and to point out the circumstances of its fall and dissolution, and 
of its revival under happier auspices. 


GERMAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


Sp recent season of German opera in New York has had a 
marked effect upon the attitude of the musical public in that 
An important advance has been made in the culture of the 
, and this must be glad news to all who are concerned about 
the intellectual growth of the world. The regard of the New 
York public for opera has not heretofore been of a deep nature. 
has been simply a form of fashionable recreation as it is in 
some other cities. The opera-box has atlorded an excellent salon 
for a small conversazione, where the only thing necessary to 
transform the entertainment into a soirée musicale was a little 
silence now and then. Those who visited the opera for any 
purpose beyond that of social enjoyment went to hear, not the 
opera, but the prima donna or tenor. New York has not hitherto 
known what it meant to love opera for its own sake. The greater 
of every audience has been composed of fashionable people 
who would shudder at the mere thought of going to a concert 
where they might be condemned to an hour of Schumann or 
twenty minutes of Bach. But to hear Patti sing “Ah, quel 
giorno,” or Scalchi warble “ Le parlate d'amor,” or Campanini 
declaim “ Di quella pira” has been real delight to New York 
opera-goers. It was not the music; Rossini, Gounod, and Verdi 
were all one to the fair New Yorker so long as she could listen 
to Patti’s torrent of jsioriture, Scalchi's A below and Campanini’s 
C above. It was not opera, but great singers in opera that were 
wanted. 

One need not have very keen perception to discover the causes. 
of this condition of things. e home of music and of great. 
musicians is Europe. Here they are born, are taught, and are 
first made known to the world. And when they have acquired 
fame and much European gold, they turn their eyes longingly to 
the shores of America, where, though the silver dollar is as false 
as it is fair, the unbeautiful greenback smiles alluringly. The 
impresarios who have undertaken to supply the American musicab 
market have found that the reputation of great singers wafted. 
across the Atlantic has established the tone of public demand.. 
The Americans wanted to hear the singers, the managers 
hastened to comply with their demand. No matter what the 
opera was, no matter about the minor singers, the scenery, or the 
chorus, so long as the great singer was secured and exhibited in 
popular characters. And the poor dear Americans, sitting com- 
placently in their boxes and witnessing the brave efforts of a 
worn-out singer to carry the dead-weight of a weak opera, a 
weaker company, and a dismal mise-en-scéne, have been happy in 
the thought that they were enjoying that which had electrified 
Europe. ‘Truly, in the phrase of their own Franklin, they have 
paid dearly for their whistle. The first knowledge that the 
Americans gained of what Italian opera meant was conveyed to. 
them by Mr. Mapleson, who presented several operas in his earlier 
seasons in New Vork with something like finish. But his recent. 
labours in New York have been lovingly confined to the nourish- 
ment of the star system which he in the season of 1883-1884, 


city. 


tentiones presertim spontaneas, et que simultatem, odium et | 
inimicitias movere posse videbuntur, alto silentio Lyncei pre- 
teribunt.” And again, a little further on :—“ TIllud autem Lynceis 
summe cordi et cure perpetuo sit, ut Principibus, Christi fidelibus 
omnibus, et presertim Ecclesiasticis devotissimi vivunt.” The 
last quotation can hardly be read without a smile by those who a 
recall the names of some of the most eminent living members of 
the present Academy. In conclusion, the help is invoked of the | 
Holy Spirit, of the Blessed Virgin, of St. John the Apostle and 
Evangelist, of St. Catherine the Virgin Martyr, of St. Thomas | 
Aquinas, of St. Charles (Borromeo), and of St. Ignatius Loyola ; 
and it is declared that those who do not diligently keep the 
statutes shall have no name, lot, or part among the “ Lincei.” 
It is instructive to look into the list of the writings of the 
q 
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with Mesdames Patti and Gerster and Signor Galassi at the head of 
an army of hopeless incompetence, brought to its logical perfection. 
Mr. Henry Abbey in the same season undertook to give the New 
York public stars and a good general company at one and the same 
time, as Mr, Mapleson had done some time before in London, and 
with much the same result. 

The recent season of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House laid the foundations of a total change in the operatic 
taste of New York. The management aimed at setting before 
the public a good general company, in which all the singers were 
competent to perform the réles entrusted to them. There was no 
disposition on the part of the management to make a star of any 
person, except experimentally. The public pulse was felt upon 
this — and was found to be without a flutter of excitement. 
La Juive, with Frau Materna as a star, was less successful 
than Le Prophéte, in which she did not appear. The public 
fell in with the existing conditions of the company from the 
outset. There were accomplished performers to fill the leading 
parts, competent persons for the minor parts, a fine chorus, excellent 
scenery, rich and appropriate costumes, and a superb orchestra 
under the ddton of the late Dr. Leopold h, a musician 
of profound learning, catholic taste, and boundless enthusiasm. 
The public of New York found itself forgetting to lavish its 
plaudits upon some one particular singer, because there were no 
‘weaknesses to make the unusual strength of the one singer promi- 
nent. The public began to find that, behind the singers, the 
scenery, and the orchestra, there was something greater than all— 
the composer. For the first time in their lives the opera-goers of 
New York discovered the opera, and perceived its strength. The 
immediate result of this was that only those operas in which the 
singers and the composers were thoroughly in sympathy were 
successful. In the Italian operas— William Tell and Rigoletto, 
for instance—the national characteristics of the singers were 
= to those of the composers. They were of different schools. 

ence the personal and artistic qualities of the singers were 
thrown into strong relief. In the German operas—Lohengrin, 
Tannhéduser, and Die Walkiire—the company was most successful, 
because the perfect sympathy of the singers with the composer made 
the performances once more symmetrical, and the personal traits 
of the artists became merged again in the well-rounded whole. 
The works which were artistically the most successful and which 
drew the largest amounts of money were Le Prophéte and Die 

Walkiire, the most advanced types of two totally different schools 
of opera. The Wagner operas aro the greatest public interest 
and absorbed the attention of both musical people and fashionable 
“opera-goers. 

It may be mentioned, in ing, that this state of affairs has 
not fully pleased the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Many of them belong to New York’s most fashionable circles, and 
those who do not are wealthy enough to seem to do so. Italian 
has been a plaything with these people. age spent 

eir money upon it, and have been amused by it. °y took up 
German opera last autumn because they could get nothing else. 
And, behold! that which they took to fill a gap overwhelmed them 
with a popular success, and has threatened dire destruction to 
their Italian ea Italian opera was a light and harmless 
amusement ; but this German opera is a very serious business, fit 
enough for long-haired Bohemians or lean and passionate maids 
of Camelot, but not at all the thing for the lawn neck-ties and 
lace sleeves of Philistia. Nevertheless, it seems as if the Metro- 
ae people had resolved to submit to it. There will be more 

opera in their house next season. Like the military 
wsthetes in Patience, they do it; but they do not like it. 

What the effect of this sudden invasion of German opera will 
‘be ‘in New York can hardly be foretold now. That it will be 

beneficial to the musical taste of the city and the country 
oy Me however, cannot be doubted. German art, with its 
seriousness of purpose and thoughtful execution of details, was 
mever before brought to bear so forcibly upon the American 
blic. Plenty of German music, it is true, has been given in 
ew York. @ winter season of the American metropolis is 
wich in fine concerts, where the best music is presented in ex- 
cellent style. The labours of the Philharmonic and Symphony 
Societies in making known the great orchestral works and of the 
Chorus and Oratorio Societies in producing vocal compositions have 
had a deep and lasting effect upon the American public. But 
music of the kind which these organizations perform appeals only 
to people of musical culture. ra is the form of musical enter- 
tainment which is attractive to the publicas a whole. The simple 
fact that it has always been in New York as the most 
fashionable kind of stage entertainment has been enough to make 
opera-house seem a temple of social distinction to all who 
could afford to enter it. The spectacle of a thoughtless, frivolous 
ge ee the genuine music lovers are in the minority—brought 
to face with art work of which the strength and seriousness 
cannot fail to be impressed upon the mind of that public, is, to 
> the least, encouraging. The effect of tliis on the future 
opera in New York is unquestionable. It must awaken the 
public mind to a perception of the folly and deformity of the star 
system, and create a demand for symmetrical performances. If it 
a that, the recent season of German opera will have 
done the New York public great good. 


PONDS. 


es importance of water in a landscape is a subject that 
requires no comment. The smallest gleam of light upon or 
reflection in a river, a lake, or even some tiny pool, will at once 
impart an entirely different character to a view, and brighten it 
up ina manner that nothing else can accomplish. The smaller 
the piece of water, moreover, the greater effect will often be pro- 
duced, and an insignificant little puddle will very likely be of 
greater value, from an artistic point of view, than a broad stretch 
of river or lake. Similarly there is often much more interest 
attaching to a pond, apart from any connexion with art or land- 
scape, than to a larger and more important sheet of water. 

And first, as to what constitutes a pond. In some parts of the 
country this designation is applied to any piece of water, no 
matter how large, that is not actually a running stream, A 
“ pond” may here mean a lake a mile or two round, perhaps, and 
corresponds, in fact, to the “ mere” of other localities. So, also, 
in France, the term étang is applied to the large lagoons in the 
Landes and other flat and marshy districts, many of which are 
several miles in length. But the popular idea of a pond is, of 
course, something very much smaller, something of which the 
general details and features can be taken in at a glance, In 
fact, it may be roughly stated that the average pond should 
not exceed an acre, or, at the outside, an acre and a half in 
extent, and it oy, bg course be a great deal less, But, large or 
small, there can be no doubt whatever that there is something 
very attractive to most am ra in the idea of being the proprietor 
of a piece of water of any kind. In any advertisement of landed 
property the existence of such an attraction is invariably made the 
most of, and a few embellishments are frequently indulged in, the 
accuracy of which is not invariably supported by sober fact. The 
tiniest brook or running ditch will be elevated to the dignity of 
“a pretty trout stream,” and some stagnant pool, with a dyspeptic 
water-hen lurking in a tuft of rushesin a corner, will be described 
as a sheet of ornamental water much frequented by wildiowl. The 
first thing, too, to be undertaken by a retired tradesman or other 
dweller in a city who may aspire to end his days as a countryman 
will generally be to plan out his territory with a view to the con- 
struction of something of the kind. It may be no larger than his 
dining-room table, an excavation set round with shells or stucco- 
work, and just spacious enough to accommodate a frog or two and 
some gold-tish ; but there itis, however, a standing triumph of engi- 
neering skill on the part of its owner, who will smoke his pipe 
on its bank with an additional relish as he thinks of his next- 
door neighbour over the garden wall, who, either from want 
of enterprise, or owing to natural difficulties, has not been equally 
fortunate. Such humble attempts at pond-muking are, of course, 
not likely to be attended by great results; aud we can hardly 
expect to find anything of interest or romance lingering about the 
newly-puddled and too obviously artificial bauky of the “ orna- 
mental water” of a suburban villa. At the same time, it is not 
the size, but the character, of the pond that gives it a special in- 
terest. It is difficult to say exactly wherein this should consist ; 
but it may be stated as a general axiom that, unless there is some- 
thing rather out of the common about the pond, something that 
will provide material for conversation and speculation, this inte- 
rest will certainly be wanting. There can be nothing particularly 
interesting, for instance, about a shallow roadside pound, however 
large, through which carts can be driven at any time, and which 
is more than half dry in summer. Neither is the mind led to 
dwell upon any ordinary piece of water of uniform depth— 
unless, indeed, this should happen to be something very much 
out of the common—upon such matter-of-fact constructions as 
mill-dams, dew-ponds, or any water arrangement, iu fact, about 
which there can be no concealment. But once let there be an 
element of mystery or uncertainty about the pond, and it im- 
mediately assumes a different character. It may be of unknown 
and fabulous depth, not unfrequently the case where it has ori- 
givally been a quarry-hole or gravel-pit; there may be some icy- 
cold spring in its calm, unfathomable recesses that keeps it at the 
same level even during the hottest weather; or, if occasionally 
liable to shrink within its normal limits during the summer 
months, some strange rock or unknown object may be discerned, 
when the water is unusually clear, which at other times remains 
hidden. We recollect such a pond in the days of our childhood 
at the bottom of an old rectory garden in Sutlolk. It was an 
oblong, rectangular piece of water about tifty yards long, and 
there was nothing remarkable about it except its varying depth. 
At one end it was shallow enough, but at the other it was un- 
fathomable, according to the old gardener, by the longest pole 
about the place. This statement was probably absolutely without 
foundation ; but anyhow it made a great impression on our childish 
mind, and we were never tired of hearing its author romance on the 
subject. According to him, some former occupant of the rectory had 
placed upon the pond a gigantic and altogether disproportionate 
model ot a ship, which, after being there for many years, 
gradually rotted away and sunk in the deepest part. With what 

rofound interest, not unmingled with awe, we used to lie on the 
k of the pond in hot weather, and peer down into its myste- 
rious depths, in the fond hope of spying out some remains of the 
ancient wreck! And what was our excitement when one day, 
after a storm, there appeared on the surface a rotten and decayi 
piece of wood with a hole in it, which might by a strong effort 
imagination have passed for some fragment of the sunken craft! 
In a pond of this description, too, there will not improbably 
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be some remarkable fish; either some historical carp of enor- 
mous size, which. may be seen occasionally in very hot weather 
basking near the surface of the water, but which no amount of 
skill on the part of the angler can succeed in enticing with rod 
and line; or perhaps a fabulous pike that has been repeatedly 
hooked, but has invariably snapped the strongest tackle as if 
it were thread, displaying on such occasions a side “as big as 
a pig,” as the rustics will be certain to describe it, and an 
array of teeth to which the jaws of an alligator would be as 
nothing. And, even if there be nothing remarkable about the 
— features or finny denizens of our ideal pond, there 
pretty certain to be some local tradition attaching to it 
which will render it a centre of interest, if not of romance or 
superstition. If, while tolerably secluded, it is not actually 
enclosed in private grounds, it will be a natural trysting-place for 
the lovers of the neighbourhood ; and it is hardly possible that 
there should not be some tradition of a murdered sweetheart or 
rival whose spirit frequents the place where its body was sum- 
marily disposed of. An element of antiquity, moreover, about a 
pond will of course impart to it an additional interest. Most of 
us can call to mind some old grange or manor-house where, at 
the bottom of an old-fashioned garden, perhaps, will be found a 
still, mirror-like pool, thickly carpeted with water-lilies, or re- 
flecting in its glassy surface a thousand shadows and tints from 
the surroundirg foliage. It may be an old fishpond, constructed 
centuries ago, when fresh-water fish were an important item in 
the daily supplies of a household, and not improbably an adjunct to 
some abbey or monastery, of which it is the last remaining vestige; 
or it may have been merely part of some old “ pleasance,” laid out, 
after the fashion of the time, with formal alleys and quaintly 
clipped yew or box edges, with here and there, in a corner, a 
Diana, Mercury, or other mythological statue, mellowed by time 
into a harmonious combination with all around. Not improbably, 
too, there may be a moss-grown and weather-stained sundial some- 
where at hand, which, could it speak of all it has seen during the 
many hours that the shadow of its index has recorded, might have 
a curious tale to tell. Altogethera pleasant nook in which to dream 
away a summer afternoon or moralize over an autumn sunset. 
Such a pond, too, is bound to have some story or association con- 
nected with it. But, in order to comprehend any of the elements 
of interest or romance to which we have referred, it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be natural obstacles to the draining-off, 
or even the dragging, of the water. A pond of which every hole 
and corner can be periodically laid bare to the vulgar gaze, or 
where the fish can be accounted for whenever desired by means of 
a drag-net, cannot possibly keep up a character for mystery or 
romance. Our ideal pond must be shrouded in a kind of glamour, 
and its associations must be undisturbed by anything common- 
lace or material. Once, however, let these conditions be ful- 
tilled, and the pond will become a source of unceasing interest. 
A river has, of course, special attractions of its own. There 
is a life and a poetry about it that no standing water can 
aspire to; and few persons would on first thoughts admit the 
possibility of a pond being favourably compared with a running 
stream. But there is, after all, something essentially fleeting 
and transitory about the very nature of a river; and it will 
generally be ‘ound that any story or legend attaching to it is in 
connexion with some deep bend or reach where the character of 
a pond has been most nearly approached. A river, in fact, is 
always moving, and there is nothing permanent about it. But the 
waters of our pond are always with us; and whatever there may 
be of interest about it becomes a part of our daily life. Every one 
is now familiar with the celebrated pond in Happy Thoughts, on 
the domain of Boodels (of Boodels), the dragging of which was 
always on the point of coming off, but somehow never did, and 
which has reappeared in a subsequent series as furnishing a staple 
subject of conversation to the visitors at Boodels, to say nothing of 
being the supposed abode of a sort of Kraken, or sea-serpent, in 
the shape of a monstrous eel. This, in fact, just hits off the ideal 
of a good, useful, domestic pond—something that will always 
furnish an object for a stroll, a topic for conversation, and a fund 
of mild interest to the owner and his friends. Such a pond is in 
itself a valuable possession, and, if made the most of, ought to add 
materially to the attractions of a house or property. 


HIERONYMUS MAGIUS DE TINTINNABULIS. 


Bk a general way subjects are rather chosen for than by authors; 
but a certain element of volition must be accorded in the case 
of a captive deprived of access to books and using composition asa 
solace to his weary, hopeless lot. 

Such was the case of the remarkable man Girolamo Magi, 
whose name is now nearly unknown save to a few specialists. A 
student of rbetoric and history under Robertelli, at the University 
of Bologna, a commentator on Virgil and Gellius, an antiquary, an 
architect, a jurist, he must needs have been a “full man”; and 
his posthumous works bear a remarkable witness to his exactness 
and readiness. He was born (as we find from the “ Elogium ” pre- 
fixed by Du Fresne to the second of the two posthumous treatises 


De Tintinnabulis and De Tormentis) at Anghiari, in Tuscany, and 
in middle life was sent by the Venetians to Cyprus, “Judex 
causarum militaris.’ After the capture of Famagusta by the 
Turks in 1571, and the flaying alive of Bragadino, the governor 
of the city, Magius was carried away in servitude to Asia, and 


thence to Constantinople, where he managed to get his Bell 
manuscript into the hands of Charles Rym, of Ghent, ambassador 
of the Emperor Maximilian. Shortly after the completion of the 
treatise on tortures he furnished a final illustration to the work 
by undergoing strangling. Both treatises abound in references 
and quotations, though written under the most discouraging 
conditions, corporal as well as mental, as he tells us in his preface 
to the former work, which alone is our subject. 

He had noticed the absence of bells among the Turks, which 
negative suggestion wrought upon him to bring forth things old 
out of the well-stored treasury of his mind. Working the sub- 
ject from the very beginning, in his etymological dissertation he 
enters on the subject of the words Nola and Campana, points out 
that the former is a word cited by Quintilian, and therefore not 
originating from Paulinus of Nola. 

ad he been in Bologna he would no doubt have made his case 
stronger, for Quintilian quotes from Cecilius, With regard 
to Paulinus as the alleged introducer of bells into the Christian 
Church, he refers to Gennadius as mentioning no such thing in his 
additions to St. Jerome’s book on Illustrious Men, and quotes 
Petrarch and Panvinius in favour of Pope Sabinian. Campana 
may come —— from the copper of Temesa, in Campania, sa 
some; but he inclines to other views. His annotator, Francis 
Sweert, of Antwerp, like many other annotators, is very anxious 
to set Magius in the right way, and he devotes a note to asserting 
the commonly-received view about Paulinus, ‘There ought, how- 
ever, to be little difficulty in deciding between the author and the 
commentator. The former without books quotes his authorities ; 
the latter in a learned city, removed by neurly a century from 
Mazius, and employed by the publisher Frisius to re-edit Magius, 
gives bare assertion. 

To pass over Martial’s 4s Thermarum, the little bells in the tomb 
of Porsena, and the bell attached to Lucian’s clepsydra, each of 
which subjects might form a separate treatise, we come to later 
uses, and first to bells round the necks of animals, Here Sweert 
gives a racy note on Turkish Hermits, accompanied by an illus- 
tration of one of these “ religiosi, vel potius hypocrite ” on his 
way to a begging expedition in some city, accompanied by a stag 
with a bell round his neck, Magius himself mentions an opinion 
current in his day that the priests of the “ Syrian goddess” used 
bells for this same purpose, and refers to an ancient statue, 
‘‘Rome opinor, sacerdos hujusmodi cum pera et tintinnabulo.” 
With these he associates certain Franciscan friars of his day, 
“qui Divi Antonii fratres nuncupantur,” adding that he has seen 
a painting of St. Antony with a bell. In. England we have that 
saint on rood-screens, accompanied by a pig bearing a bell. When 
we consider how St. Antony's pigs, duly belled, had free forage in 
London a few centuries since, and how at this day the Indian 
fakir announces his wants with a holy bell, there seems to be a 
connexion of old standing between bells and begging. 

From animals carrying bells for the advantage of men, he turns to 
the pleasure which mules, horses, and elephants derive from tinkling 
sounds, This brings him to the small bells, the High-Priest’s robe, 
the Codon used to test the vigilance of sentinels, mentioned by 
Aristophanes in the Birds, and now familiar to all who were for- 
tunate enough to see that comedy performed in Cambridge, and to 
the practice of suspending bells round the necks of malefactors led 
forth to execution, in order that no one might be polluted by the 
ill-omened spectacle. For this statement his authority is Zonaras. 
He digresses thence to tambourines and “crotala,” which he 
regards not as do modern ag agra who use the term of those 
metallic rattles known alike by ancients and moderns, dug up 
by the archwologist, and emitting a pleasant sound from the 
collars of the Sandringham ponies. He says that he has seen 
these, “ que tintinnibula affixa continent ” on ancient sculptures, 
and his thoughts revert to sweet home, and to the barber 
Nicolaus Leccius, the buffoon of his own little town, who could 
produce a not unpleasing concord from the crotal and lyre. To 
the chapter on the Campana Castrensis Sweert has added an 
engraving of the Carrocio, by which it was carried about, 
and Magius says that it was rung before daybreak in camps 
that the soldiers might say the Paternoster and the Salutation. 
Then follows a dissertation on the virtues of bells, arising from 
their dedication to sacred uses, and the note that he saw in the 
church of S. Nicolas, in Famagusta, two large bells given by a 
bishop named William, “quas a nomine suo Gulielminas appellari 
voluit; sic enim litteris in ambabus testatum reliquit.” Finally, 
having glanced at the subject of towers, and especially those at 
Pisaand Bologna, having touched on a carillon at Florence (at which 
Sweert feels compelled to trump his master’s card with that at 
Antwerp), and having adorned the homely theme of door-bells with 
much recondite lore, he sounds a retreat in a few words on the 
founding, hanging, and weighing of bells, Read the Pyrotechnia 
of that eminent founder, Beringucius, if you cannot go to Venice 
to see the process; remember that, to ensure a good sound, bells 
must be of a good height; let a mixture of copper, tin, and lead 
be used, the latter two in greater proportion for , mdm tones; but 
the size, he allows, has something to do with the tone, For the 
stater, by which bells may be weighed, consult Giovanni Buteo’s 
treatise. “The bells at my native Anghiari have a silvery sound 
from the amount of silver in them; and I wisa” (says our poor 
captive) “ I were there to hear them.” 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPRIC OF DUBLIN. 


UR readers are aware that about a month ago the Metropo- 
litan Chapter and clergy of the Roman Catholic archdiocese 
of Dublin met in their cathedral to elect a successor to the late 
Cardinal MacCabe, whose unexpected death was matter of sincere 
regret: to all loyal-minded Irishmen, whether within or without 
the pale of his own communion. He was, if not exactly the 
Abdiel of the hierarchy over which he presided, far the most pro- 
minent and influential representative among them of the cause of 
law, order, and respect for constituted authority, of which all 
Christian prelates are commonly reputed to be the natural guar- 
dians, in accordance with the very explicit teaching of St. Paul on 
the subject, but of which too many Irish prelates and priests take 
a pride in proclaiming themselves the natural enemies, Cardinal 
MacCabe at all events had shown himself fully alive to the grave 
responsibilities of his position, and was so far from being “ a dumb 
dog that cannot bark” that he reminded his unruly flock of the 
Scriptural duty of obedience to “ the powers ordained of God ” in 
terms so painfully distinct that half the congregation walked out 
of the cathedral when his pastoral was read, to show how entirely 
they had emancipated themselves from the teaching of the Apostles 
and their present successors. And this touching mark of Irish 
Catholic devotion was rendered all the more impressive by the 
circumstance that the late Cardinal was well known to enjo 
the special confidence of the Pope. On another occasion indeed, 
when some of his flock who had grossly insulted him, were 
reminded that in his person they were insulting the Pope, they 
replied at once, “ Let the Pope mind his own business, or 
welll boycott Aim.” However Cardinal McOabe has passed 
away, and men of all parties are naturally watching with anxiety 
the appointment of a successor to what is really, though not 
in titular dignity, the highest position in the Roman Catholic 
as in the Protestant hierarchy io Ireland. In both commu- 
nions the Archbishop of Armagh ranks as “ Primate of all 
Treland,” but in both the Archbishop of Dublin holds, from the 
nature of the case, the most prominent and influential post. The 
election of the clergy has indeed already taken place, and it may 
be as well here to premise a few words as the method and con- 
ditions of conducting it, before commenting on the result. The 
medieval arrangement, still preserved in form in the English 
Church, of election by the Chapter is so far modified by a con- 
stitution of Pope Pius VIII. for Ireland that all parish priests of 
the vacant diocese as well as Canons are entitled to vote; and they 
are required to select the names of three “ fit persons ” (tdonet) to 
be submitted to the Pope, who is not however bound to accept 
any of them, though it is—or was before the time of Pius IX.— 
usual to appoint the one who headed the list, and was considered 
a very high-handed procedure to supersede all three, as was done 
in the case of Cardinal Cullen and Archbishop Croke. By custom 
the three selected have always been designated dignus, dignior, dig- 
nissimus, according to the number of votes given for them, but this 
classification is not prescribed or recognized in the papal con- 
stitution. There were in all 63 electors entitled to vote at 
Dublin the other day, including four Canons who are not also 
parish priests, and with the exception of one—Canon Verdon, Vice- 
rector of the Irish College in Rome—all of them did vote. The 
result may therefore be taken as fairly gauging the opinions of the 
diocesan clergy, and it is much what might have been expected, 
though not what any but “nationalists” could have desired. The 
Tablet in reporting the election was careful to add that it 
“was more than anticipated by public opinion,” and what 
had been predicted and urged in its own columns. The dig- 
nissimus, who stood facile princeps at the head of the poll, was 
Dr. Walshe, President of Maynooth, with 46 votes; next stood 
Bishop Donnelly, of Clogher, with 12 votes, dignior; Dr. Tynan, 
Secretary to Cardinal MacCabe, with 3 votes only, was diynus ; 
fourth—how a fourth came to be named at all is not clear—we 
find Dr. Woodlock, Bishop of Ardagh, formerly Rector of the 
“Catholic University of Dublin” started by Dr. Newman, more 
than thirty yearsago. Dr. Walshe, who obtained three-fourths of the 
votes, is known as an advanced nationalist, and we believe a 
Donnelly belongs to the same party ; Dr. Tynan and Dr. Woodloc 
presumably do not, but then they are nowhere in the order of 
merit. The Pope, as we said before, is not at all bound to take 
the “ dignissimus,” or indeed to take any of the four selected, and 
Pius IX. would not have hesitated for a moment to treat the 
Dublin electors, if he felt so disposed for any reason, as he treated 
the Westminster electors when he appointed Dr. Manning to the 
See over the heads of all the candidates returned by the Chapter. 
But Leo XIII. bas always shown himself a scrupulously consti- 
tutional ruler—* even though it was to his own hurt ”—and it 
remains to be seen whether his dislike to any semblance of a 
stretch of arbitrary authority will be counterbalanced by the 
objection he cannot but very strongly entertain to placing at the 
head of the Irish hierarchy a prelate whose influence is eure to be 
exerted in a direction so entirely adverse to the traditions of his 
See for many years past. For it is only fair to acknowledge that 
in this respect Cardinal Cullen acted on the same principles as 
Cardinal MacCabe, and before Cardinal Cullen came the venerable 
and venerated Archbishop Murray, “ whose praise was in all the 
Churches,” so to speak. A nationalist Archbishop of Dublin 
would be a no less novel than startling and unwelcome portent. 
A curious correspondence —— in the Times the other 
day, not directly referring to the choice of a new Archbishop 
but bearing closely upon it, which reads much as if the rival dis- 


tants—all apparently Irish—were in a kind of dia- 
ectical donkey race, each endeavouring to see which could put, 
not his adversary, but himself most amusingly in the wrong. It 
was begun by a writer who signed himself “ An Anglo-Catholic” 
and dated from New York, with a view of disinterring, in con- 
nexion with Irish politics, Mr. Gladstone’s once famous but now 
half-forgotten pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees—for which use 
of his argument we are afraid the Premier will not under 

isting circumstances feel particularly grateful. That there is a 
good deal of force in the argument itself we are very far from 
denying, but that the present disloyalty of Ireland is somehow 
due to an extravagant assertion of papal pretensions is a notion 
which could only have occurred—well, to an abnormally in- 
genious Irishman. It is certainly not “ with weapons forged in 
the — arsenal,” as “ An Anglo-Catholic” imagines, that “the 
Irish Roman Catholic priests and Nationalists”—rather a cross 
division by-the-bye—“ defy both Queen and Pope,” but with 
weapons forged in a very different arsenal, which every Pope not 
absolutely bereft of common sense must feel to be as deadly a 
menace to his own claims, legitimate or illegitimate, as to those 
of any King or Queen, Wehave no great admiration for “ the 
Bulls of Boniface, Paul, and Urban,” on which the writer de- 
scants, but the nationalists, who have publicly declared Mr. 
Parnell to be their Pope, would have even less reason to admire 
them. The tinal sentence of “ Anglo-Catholic’s” letter is quite 
a masterpiece of astute obscurity; “On Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples,” he says, “it seems to me, the Irish Roman priests are 
right, and deserve all praise at Rome for their religious courage and 
consistency,” maintained in the teeth of the repeated and most 
solemn injunctions of the Pope, “ but of course it is a question” — 
to our ——_ nothing could well be less open to question— 
“how far Parliament should tolerate high treason in Roman 
Catholic pulpits for the sake of such consistency.” It might have 
seemed difficult to match the laboured perversity of this strangely 
inconsequent paralogism, but ‘‘a Roman Catholic Layman” and 
“an Irish R. C, Priest ” lost not a single day in proving themselves 
equal to the occasion. The Layman was chiefly anxicus to expose 
the “ mischievous letter” and unchristian rancour of the “ High- 
Church Protestant ” who had presumed to style himself an Anglo- 
Catholic, while he neglected “ to cultivate the greatest of the three 
theological virtues.” He admitted that he was “ no theologian ”— 
which hardly required to be specified—but he thought Cardinal 
Newman had proved once for all that “ the better Catholic a man 
is, the better subject he is likely to be—nay, more, the better he 
ought to be,” which may be quite true, but only suggests the 
further question whether his disloyal countrymen are good 
Catholics or not. The Pope, whose opinion “a R. C. Layman” 
should have some res for, appears to think not. It is all 
very well again to tell us, what everybody knew before, that a 
Catholic who belongs to a Secret Society is ipso facto excom- 
municated, and ceases to be a Catholic until he shall have been 
restored, through the Sacrament of penance, to his rights as a 
member of the visible corpus Ecclesiae. But that only proves that 
the numerous Fenians proper are, or ought to be, excluded from 
the Sacraments of their Church, while the probably still larger 
body of “ nationalists” or Fenians improper, who do not tech- 
nically belong to a Secret Society, may be quite as dangerous and 
are certainly more influential. 

But if “a Roman Catholic Layman ” is pointless and irre- 
levant, “an Irish R. C. Priest,” who appears to be himself 
an honest man and loyal subject, becomes marvellously specifie 
in his blundering. That “ the Ultramontane party among Irish 

riests is the English party” may be true in the main, though 

rdly perhaps on the somewhat autiquarian ground that “ Rome 
gave Ireland to England seven centuries ago.” But the good 
Priest's fervent Ultramontanism has made him strangely ob- 
livious of the plainest historical fects of somewhat later date 
than the time of Pope Adrian IV. “ Maynooth College,” he 
informe his readers, “ owing to the fact that its first professors 
came from France used to be very Gallican indeed.” ere may 
be some truth in that, though it unfortunately holds good no 
longer. But very wonderful is the next assertion, “ That is the 
reason why most Irish Priests are still Gallican in sentiment, 
though they have been compelled to submit on the infallibility 
question.” Gallican they may be in disliking or disbelievin 
papal infallibility, at all events as a doctrine having avy gestions 
significance, but “Gallican in sentiment” generally they most 
assuredly are not. However our informant proceeds to tell us 
that, “ being Gallican in sentiment, they naturally are ‘national’ 
(which in Ireland means Irish) in every way.” One can readily 
imagine Bossuet turning in his grave at this audacious identitica- 
tion of Gallicanism, the extremest doctrine of the right divine of 
Kings, with Irish “nationalism,” which teaches a no less 
extreme doctrine of the right divine of rebellion. The nucleus 
of fact which “an Irish Priest” has thus strangely travestied 
is just this; that before Sir Robert Peel's well meant but 
ill omened endowment of Maynooth many of the Irish cle 
were educated abroad, often at their own expense, and came bac. 
with Gallican ideas which were indeed anti-Ultramontane but 

ually anti-nationalist. The Maynooth endowment, with its otfer 
of a free education and subsequent rise in the social seale, at once 
attracted a lower class—sons of small farmers and shopkeepers— 
to the priesthood, who brought with them and certainly did not 
unlearn there the “ Irish ideas” in which they had“been bred. In 
the remarkable pamphlet just brought out 
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husband’s “wish expressed on his deathbed that it should be 
published before the — of the Bishops at Rome,” which is 
now taking place, the late Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P.—albeit himseif 
a warm admirer of “the great Christian patriot O'Connell ”— 
draws a graphic picture of the typical Maynooth priest. “ He is 
a ant; he has all the passions, prejudices, failings, and in- 
stincts of his class. The cries cf the platform penetrate the walls 
of Maynooth, and copies of the low journals find their way pro- 
bably into that seat of learning. He is ordained, he is a curate, 
and his first public appearance is at a political meeting in his 
parish. Intoxicated by the cheers, he indulges in the wildest 
extravagance of language, and is as illogical and as personal as 
possible. This is the typical political curate.” And such as the 
curate, such are his superiors, “The bishops have all the weak- 
nesses of the good P.P.’s, and when the horrible disturbance 
came, the consequence at once and the cause of sin, they proved 
themselves to be lamentably unequal to the emergency.’ Thus, 
for instance, “the No Rent Manifesto was promulgated under 
the immediate auspices of a Priest holding a position of in- 
fluence and trust near the person of a conspicuous Archbishop.” 
Can we wonder to find the same writer mournfully endorse the 
saying of “one of the most eminent Catholic divines in Europe 
that the Catholic Church has failed as a moral teacher in 
Ireland,” the more so when we remember the enormous dispro- 
portion of Irish criminals in Great Britain and Ireland and the 
colonies ? 

Meanwhile we had an instructive illustration reported in the 
papers the other day of the sort of “Gallicanism” exhibited by 
these excellent pastors and their devoted flocks. Bishop Higgins 
of Kerry, one of the few loyal prelates still left, called a public 
meeting to discuss the presentation of an address to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their approaching visit to Killarney, 
when the faithful displayed their dutiful allegiance to authorities 
civil and ecclesiastical by “ hooting, hissing, and interrupting him 
throughout the whole of his address.” They called the Prince of 
Wales “an Orange dog” and cheered the name of Mr. Parnell. 
The Bishop ventured mildly to remind them of a fundamental 
principle of Catholic morality, “that there must be authority 
in a nation and that authority ought to be respected,’ but 
this not very extravagant assertion of elementary truisms, espe- 
cially as ag fee a bishop, was received with loud cries 
of “ No, no.” “ Let there be no authority,” continued the bishop, 
“and then the strongest hand carries the day.” “ Hear, hear,” 


shouted these “ Gallican” apostles of the higher law of dynamite | 


and revolvers, who would very soon under the old Gallican régime 
have found themselves in the Bastille. Dr. Higgins, to be sure, 
may console himself: when he is hissed and hooted by reflecting 
how a brilliant nationalist orator, now in Parliament, declared not 
long ago amid the enthusiastic plaudits of an audience including 
several priests, that, “if Christ Himself was to come on this 
tform and attempt to oppose the League, He would be hooted.” 
hat the speaker had interpreted correctly enough the temper of his 
hearers we cannot entertain a doubt, but the prospect revealed by 
such incidents is not a pleasing one. Archbishop Croke of Cashel, 
who had not however as yet hoisted his colours, was appointed 
by the late Pope over the heads of all the clerical nominees. The 
present Pope may perhaps see the wisdom of subordinating for 
once an excellent principle to the demands of a grave emergency, 
and taking into his own hands the nomination to the primatial 
See. The legal axiom Summum jus summa injuria has its applica- 
tion both to Church and State. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


A NOVEL and happy idea is very happily realized in the series — 


of water-colours entitled “ Shakespeare's River,” by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, exhibited by the Fine Art Society. The artist is 
scarcely just to his expressive and conscientious art when he 
observes in his interesting commentary on these drawings that 
they are so little topographical that they needed his textual iden- 
tification. They are, in the best and artistic sense, topographical. 
By all who heve studied the Avon Valley with something of the 
artist's sentiment and discrimination, their fidelity must be grate- 
fully It isa quality to be considered in estimating 
the artistic result, for it ensures the success of the artist's scheme, 
and it gives a harmonious continuity to the series, Mr. Parsons 
has shown an excellent judgment in keeping a middle course 
between a literal exactitude of treatment and the idealizing process 
that must have imperilled his chief aim. Local colour and cha- 
racter are preserved, and the variety and piquancy of nature 
attained by the truth and fidelity of the transcript, which is topo- 
graphics, just as the landscape of the Norwich school is topo- 

raphical, 

° the series embraces a continuous study of the river from 
Bubbenhall and Stoneleigh Park to Tewkesbury. ‘The conditions 
of light and atmosphere are admirably varied, and we cannot 
doubt that in come instances they were deliberately chosen and 
studied so as to accord with the most poetic presentment of the 
subject. The place, the season, and the hour form a conjunc- 
tion that is more than fortunate in No. 16, the most highly-wrought 
of all the drawings. ‘The scene is the old water-mill by Guy's 
Cliff in the warm golden light of approaching evening; the 
poplars and more massive foliage of the elms are touched here and 
there with gold, the swallows skim over the stream which reflects 


the quiet red houses and rich greenery in its waveless depths. 
The concord of the slumberous calm above and its mirrored 
peace is exquisite. Another beautiful drawing, the meadows 
about Twining Ferry (19), supplies a strong contrast to this 
dream of summer; the water is swollen and dark, the sky grey 
and cold, with alternation of rain and wind. Of equal beauty 
of colour and of more tender and vague sentiment is the winter 
sunset near Stratford (28), where the chill, keen air and forlorn 
aspect of the river are warmed by the radiant afterglow. In 
No. 37, @ meadow with elms, dark and rich in tone, we re- 
cognize a study for the large landscape in oils in the Institute 
exhibition of 1883. Here, and still more in 17 and 21, the local 
shades of foliage are somewhat hard and black. Occasionally the 
artist forsakes the river, as in the corn-field near Bidford (42), with 
its luminous and spacious sky, blue distance, and vivid interme- 
diate green of turnip-fields ; a brilliant drawing of remarkable dis- 
tinction and force. In the charming study of the river above 
Tewkesbury (12) we have a fine instance of the artist’s skilful 
treatment of foreground; the sedge, waterlilies, and rushes are 
here wrought in detail, and with extreme delicacy and tinish, 
yet duly subordinate to the broad watery expanse and dis- 
tant river-vista. A like affectionate treatment is observable in 
other drawings, of the wild-roses and clematis that trail in the 
stream, the hawthorn blossoms, the various wild flowers that star 
the river’s margin; their just value is preserved without any over- 
refinement or emphasis, The old pear-trees that are so charac- 
teristic of the Worcestershire landscape appear in the Pershore 
a. (6) glorified in the April sunshine with their cloud-like 
snowy blossom. Mr. Parsons alludes to the French character of 
the Warwickshire landscape near Hiilborough; he will find a 
country still more French incolour and conformation in the Severn 
Valley, between Upton and the Rhydd, which should cer:ainly 
stimulate him to produce a sequence of Severn sketches that would 
prove not less interesting than these pleasant notes of the Avon. 

Mr. T. Blake Wirgman deals with a problem demanding rare 
powers and skill in his historical picture at Messrs. Fairless & 
Beeforth’s Gallery, 168 New Bond Street. The subject is the 
audience given by Her Majesty to Lord Beaconsfield at Osborne, 
July 20, 1878, three days after the return of the Conservative 
leader from Berlin. The artist has worked under considerable 
disadvantages. His labours have been those of reconstruction and 
composition. He has attempted portraiture through studies made 
after the work of others. Apart irom the question of portraiture, 
the historic importance of the event he depicts required great 
dignity and reticence of treatment, while the peculiar nature of 
the subject debarred him from any display of the kind dear to 
puinters of history. The privacy of the audience was itself far 
removed from any ceremonial, and greatly enhanced the necessity 
of force and distinction in the portraiture. Mr. Wirgman has 
vanquished these obstacles with marked success, His composition 
is skilful and effective, and has the desirable quality of simplicity. 
Lord Beaconsfield is represented standing with one hand lightly 
placed on a table, facing Her Majesty, whose expression is very 
animated and pleasing. The figure of Lord Beaconsfield has vital 
distinction and character—the pose is natural, the expression of 
the face profoundly thoughtful, and the likeness excellent. The 
accessories in the picture are reproduced from studies made at 
Osborue by the artist. 

Messrs. Bussod, Valadon, & Co. (late Goupil & Co.) have just 
an etching of remarkable delicacy and refinement by 

. Waltner, after Gainsborough, called “ ‘The Misses Buillie.” The 
two children occupy the left of the group, “ James Baillie and 
Family,” at the National Gallery, aud suffer no whit by their 
detachment in M. Waltner’s beautiful work, Another recent pub- 
lication of the same firm is a mezzotint by M. Varin, after Mr. 
P. R. Morris’s “ Foes or, Friends,” a popular picture of a recent 
Academy now adequately reproduced. 


THE STRIKE IN THE COAL TRADE. 


T is to be feared that the great strike in the coal trade is but 
the beginning of a struggle which will disorganize business all 
over the country, and embitter class against class. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that for a few years past thee 
has been much agitation in the coul trade respecting wages. 
Meetings have been held of the representatives of vast numbers of 
workpeople, and demands have been put forward for considerable 
advances in wages. At one time, indeed, it seemed as if we were 
to witness a strike on an enormous scale, The agitation, however, 
broke down, and it was hoped that the masters would be content 
with their victory, But, unfortunately, they are not content. In 
South Yorkshire and the neighbouring part of Derbyshire they 
complain that the rate of wages is much higher than in other 
coal districts, They add that they are now working at a loss, and 
that to maintain the competition to which they are exposed it is 
indispensably necessary that a reduction of wages should take 
place. They have accordingly given notice of a reduction of ten 
per cent. ‘The workpeople have replied that the existing rate of 
wages is already too low, that their demands of the past few 
years show that they were dissatisfied with it, and that to submit to 
a reduction now isimpossible. They add that a reduction of wages 
is not the way to remedy the depressed state of the trade. De- 
pression proceeds from over-competition, and over-competition, in 
their opinion, would be stimulated by a reduction in wages. Thus, 
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while a fall in prices is now urged as a reason for a reduction in 
wages, the reduction would by-and-bye justify another fall in 

ices. They have resolved, therefore, to resist the demand, and 
it is said that in South Yorkshire and the neighbouring part of 
Derbyshire nearly 70,000 men are at present out of employment. 
Reckoning four persons to the family, and assuming that the 
statements of the employers are true, this means that over a 
quarter of a million of people are now deprived of their usual 
means of livelihood, and that weekly payments exceeding 100,000/. 
have ceased. It is easy to understand how serious must be the 
suffering of the workpeople, and how great a loss is inflicted upon 
the trading classes. ‘his week a meeting of the employers ~ 
been held, and they have resolved to enforce the reduction ; some 
of the employers, indeed, have proceeded to evict the workpeople 
from their homes in order the more speedily to enforce submission. 
It is to be feared, as we have said above, that the example of the 
South Yorkshire coalowners will be followed largely all over the 
country. Already, indeed, notices of reduction of wages have 
been served in some parts of the Lancashire cotton districts. In 
some places the operatives have consented on condition that 
short time is adopted, and that the old rate of wages is re- 
stored as soon as there is a return to full time; but in other 
places the workpeople have decided upon a stubborn resistance. 
As trade everywhere is extremely depressed, and prices show 
no sign of rising, it may be assumed that the masters every- 
where will demand a reduction of wages; and it will be too 
much to expect that the workpeople should yield without a 
struggle. They are persuaded that the real remedy for the de- 
pression in trade is to be found in short time, not in a reduction 
of wages. Depression, they argue, proceeds from over-production, 
and therefore can be remedied only by restriction of production. 
Moreover, they contend that over-production is the fault of the 
employers. In their haste to grow rich, the employers constantly 
augment their production, without sufficient regard to the state of 
the market or to the probability of a corresponding increase in 
consumption, After awhile this leads toa glut of the markets, 
and then the employers call upon the workpeople to submit to a 
reduction of wages, so as to save the employers from the conse- 
quences of their own errors. This being the view taken of the 
matter by the workpeople, it is much to be feared that the majo- 
rity of them will decide upon resistance, and that we shall see 
serious labour struggles all over Great Britain. 

Should such a struggle spread and the temper of the a 
remain as at present, it is to be feared that it could not be conducted 
without much ill-feeling being excited, and perhaps even without 
some rioting. The struggle may, therefore, havea very unexpected 
influence upon the coming general election. But in any case it is 
clear that the loss to the community caused by such a struggle 
would be very great. Assuming that in South Yorkshire and the 
neighbouring part of Derbyshire the wages formerly received by 
the workpeople now on strike exceeded 100,000/. a week, it wi 
be seen that the loss to all the shopkeepers who supply those work- 
people must be very great. The workpeople themselves receiving 


now no wages, will have to draw upon their savings, to sell their | 


furniture, and pledge their clothing. They will be unable even so 
to pay for all they need to buy, and thus they will have to run 


into debt with the shopkeepers. The shopkeepers on their part, 


not receiving the 100,000/, a week of workmen's wages which has 
hitherto been spent with them, will be obliged to curtail their own 
purchases. eo Page necessarily have to give some credit, and 
they will be unable to collect the debts already incurred. Thus 
their means of buying both for their own personal expenses and to 
replace their stocks will be restricted, and the difficulties of the 
shopkeepers will react upon the manufacturers who supply them. 
Should the labour struggle spread all over the country the diffi- 
culties experienced by workpeople, shopkeepers, and manufacturers 
in South Yorkshire and Derbys ire will also be felt all over the 
country. Pauperism will increase, and with it the pressure upon 
the rates; multitudes of people will be thrown out of employ- 
ment; the savings of years will be exhausted, and consump- 
tion will be gradually diminished. The whole of the middle classes 
will thereby be affected and the prosperity of the country will be 
considerably diminished. Regarded in this light, it is doubtful 
whether the reduction of wages is worth the cost that will be 
incurred in enforcing it. At any rate, it is easy to understand 
why employers have hitherto shrunk from insisting upon the 
reduction to which they think themselves entitled. The home 
trade is the most valuable even to this country, vast as is its 
foreign trade, and the home trade largely consists of supplying the 
necessities of the working classes. Whatever, therefore, throws 
large numbers of the working classes out of employment, and 
diminishes their means of expenditure, necessarily affects adversely 
the home trade, and therefore the manufacturers of the country. 
In the long run, therefore, the sufferings of the working classes 
will tell upon the manufacturers, and if these latter gain in one 
respect they will lose in another. Besides, great strikes all over 
the country will give a considerable advantage to our foreign com- 
petitors. Foreign competition has grown considerably of late 
years, and a disorganization of British trade will give foreign 
competition additional advantage. It is not likely, indeed, that, 
with the immense capital we a ea and with our advantages in 
both skill and instruments, foreign competition will materially 

in upon us taking the whole trade of the country together; 
Bat it may make very serious difference in the case of some of 
the trades in which our sor | over foreign rivals is not so 
great as in others, Lastly, the ill feeling that will be excited, 


the breaking up of staffs, and the disorganization of trade will 
make it difficult for employers to resume work immediately, should 
a change in the condition of the country occur. It is to be hoped, 
then, for all these reasons, that some means may be found of 
averting a struggle which must inflict terrible losses upon all 
engaged in it, and which will confer upon any of them doubtful 
advantages. 

It is difficult nevertheless to see how the struggle can be 
avoided, assuming that is maintained, and that the work- 
people retain their apa conviction that a reduction of wages 

oes not benefit the employers. But should war break out, the 
whole conditions of the country would be materially changed, and 
the struggle would be averted. A war with Russia would neces- 
sitate the calling out of the Reserves and of the Militia, would 
probably lead to the despatch of a great army to Afghanistan, and 
possibly also to some other parts of the Russian dominions; and 
would thus draw so heavily upon the labour market as to make 
it impossible for employers to reduce wages. Within a few 
months the army, navy, and militia would probably take 300,000 
men in the prime of life out of the labour market, while, if a great 
expedition were sent abroad, recruiting would have to be kept up 
at a very active rate, and thus the drain upon the labour market 
would be continued. Such a drain as this would at once equal- 
ize the supply and demand, and it is possibie even that instead 
of a reduction we might witness a sharp advance in the rate of 
wages, for not only would a great war draw heavily upon the 
labour market, it would also stimulate certain departments of 
trade. The building and equipping of ships for the navy, and the 
chartering of ships for transport pur , would put an end to the 
depression in the shipping trade, and possibly even might lead to a 
revival of shipbuilding. There would also be a great stimulus 
given to the iron trade for supplying the army and navy with all 
the requirements for war; and a revival in the iron trade would 
necessarily lead to a revival in the coal trade. Menewed pros- 
perity, then, in shipping, iron, and coal would give such an im- 
provement to all departments of trade that we should have a brief 
period of prosperity. All notion of reducing wages would come to 
an end, and, as we have said, there might be even a considerable 
advance. But if war is avoided, the anxieties and uncertainties 
through which the country is passing will tend to augment 
the commercial depression, and thus to make more inevitable 
the reduction of wages. Mainly the depression is due to the 
stoppage of railway building in the United States and of ship- 
ilding at home, and to the over-production of all kinds of 
raw materials all over the world. It has been intensified by 
the adoption of Protection in so many European countries, and 
by the political anxieties and uncertainties created first by the 
state of Egypt and the Soudan, next by the quarrel between 
France and China, and lastly by our own dispute with Russia 
respecting the Afghan bo The quarrel between France 
and China is happily at an end, and, should our own dispute 
with Russia also be amicably settled, there would not be the drain 
upon the labour market to which we have referred above, and yet 
the state of trade would be made worse by the alarms that have 
been given and the uncertainty that has continued so long. Atter 
a while, no doubt, there would be a recovery in all departments, 
but the immediate effect would be as we have said, and thus it 
_ seems scarcely possible that a labour struggle on a large scale can 
_ be avoided if peace is preserved and something does not occur 
rapidly to raise prices. 


M. VERBECK AGAIN, 


SECOND visit to M. Verbeck’s remarkable entertainment at 

Prince's Hall—a visit paid under better conditions for seei 
and hearing than our first one—makes us think very highly ind 
of M. Verbeck’s powers and accomplishments. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that, in his own special line, he is by far the best 
conjurer who has been seen in London for the last twenty years. 
M. Buatier scarce rivalled him in quickness, and there are certain 
feats of M. Verbeck’s which did not come within the sco 
of that famous displayer of the then new bird-cage trick. On 
his own particular ground, indeed, in brilliancy of execution, and 
in delicate management of temps, it is probable that M. Verbeck 
might endure comparison with the great Houdin himself. It is 
an attraction that all his feats have a touch of novelty, while some 
are entirely novel; and this may be set against the disadvantage 
that his excellent French boniment has to be translated after him 
into somewhat eccentric English. As every first-rate “ hanky- 
man” should be, M. Verbeck is an excellent actor, and he opus 
his really witty and humorous patter with capital point and 
emphasis, In short, every one who has the least interest in the 
brilliant and fascinating art of sleight of hand should go and see 
M. Verbeck, who is assuredly a past-master in it. 

To amateurs of this art it will, however, be amazing that so 
gifted and accomplished a professor as M. Verbeck should follow 
so exquisite a show with what seems so clumsy a “ jimmy” as the 
so-called Mesmerism or Magnetism which m e second part 
of his entertainment, and to introduce which the t name of 
Charcot is irreverently dragged in. To such an exhibition as this 
the criticism which may be applied to M. Verbeck’s conjuring 


without finding a weak point has absolutel ing to say. 
Possibly Vesbock ublic well, — thie 
entertainment with little goodwill. Still, if we were imbued with 
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medieval beliefs, we should certainly imagine that M. Verbeck | would have been better if it had been less vehement, showed that 
was enabled to give the diabolically brilliant first part of his | there was good reason for supposing that he had greatly underrated 
entertainment on condition of always following it by the display | the effect of shell fire on a vessel however well subdivided, and 


of Mile. Marguerit and her poses déquilibre instable. described the tremendous damage done on board the Huascar in 
“4 her action with the Cochrane and Blanco Encalada, Admiral 


Symonds stated that the Superb was said to have had an o ning 
10 ft. by 4 > made in ae =” by shell. “A Captain R.N 
. in a remarkabl nt and clear letter, went into the question 
from a sailor's of view, and urged that there was no reason 
foam in nothing else, Sir E. Reed and Mr. W. H. for supposing that a very few minutes of close action would not 
White agreed, in their recent controversy respecting the | riddle the Colingwood’s ends in such a manner as to completely 
fighting power of our great ironclads, that a full and impartial | waterlog them. On the whole, and making every allowance for 
inquiry was most desirable. Mr. White asked for it thrice in his the exaggeration which seems inseparable from the discussion of 
letter to the Jimes of the 4th inst.; Sir E. Reed, though confident | naval matters, the assailants of the Admiralty have not failed to 
the Admiralty would not institute it, quite concurred with him; maintain their case, and have in the main answered Mr. White’s 
and so did Admiral Symonds. The prayer of the disputants very able defence. As has been already stated, all knowledge on the 
seems likely to be ted somewhat in the manner that prayers subject is conjectural, but so far as such knowledge goes the better 
were granted of old. There may be a trial, which will be full, view would seem to be that taken by the malcontents. With 
perhaps exhaustive, and will certainly be impartial in the sense of regard to matters not conjectural, some facts brought to light 
not being decided by any prejhdiced umpire. The experiments by the discussion are anything but satisfying to Englishmen. 
which the Admiralty ought to have made years ago may, if the With more latitude given them, with more money to spend, 
enterprise and audacity of English officers induce the enemy to the French designers seem to have produced a much more 
fight, be made on a large scale and with complete disregard of ex- powerful war-ship than their English rivals. The Amiral Duperré, 
pense, and we may learn very definitely what is the effect of not quite so strong in some respects as the Amiral Baudin, is 
fire on the unarmoured ends of ships. 1,000 tons larger than the Collingwood; but with this additional 
In the meantime, however, and while it is still permissible to | 1,000 tons more than proportionate results have been obtained. 
hope that this solution of the question may not be brought about, | Over her vital parts the Duperré has 21-inch armour, as against 
it is just as well to consider such knowledge, unfortunately for 18-inch armour of the Collingwood. Her water-line is protected 
the most part conjectural, as we have on the subject, unsatisfactory by thick plates throughout, while that of the Collingwood is only 
though the results may be; and it may certainly be assumed that | protected for half the length. Her guns are more powerful than 
in the discussion which, notwithstanding the importance of the those of her possible antagonist, and, if “ A Captain K.N.” is right, 
subject, has attracted so little attention, everything really worth would pierce the Collingwood’s stoutest armour, while the 
considering on either side was advanced. It was well that Mr. | Col/ingwood’s guns would not pierce the French 21-inch cuirass. 
White should come forward to answer the grave assertions which On the other hand, the Col/imywood has rather more speed and 
have been made respecting the defects of the great ironclads of the greater coal endurance, so that she would get away from the French 
latest type, for the design of which he is partly responsible. An ironclad, or, if she got astern of her and by a miracle was not 
expert of the highest class, thoroughly conversant with everything | speedily arrested by fore-and-aft shot, might ram her. Altogether, 
relating to the construction of war-sbips, and moreover an excellent | the advantage seems to be greatly on the side of the French ship, 
writer, he was sure to make an ellective reply to criticism if an which is more than proportionally superior to the other. In dealin 
effective reply was possible. Unfortunately, however, it would with what “ A Captain” happily calls their capital—i.e. the to 
seem as if a convincing defence was not possible, for Mr. White's weigit of the vessel and armament—the French designers have 
letter to the Times, temperate and judicious though it was, was done better than the English. In all probability, however, this 
not reassuring. In some respects he made out a fair case; but he is in no way the fault of the latter. oe most likely been 
exposed himself to very damaging fire from Admiral Symonds hampered as to cost, hampered as to size, hampered in other ways. 
and Sir E. Reed, and from a formidable antagonist who signed | Mr. W hite, who now chivalrously takes responsibility for the 
himself “A Captain R.N.” The letters of these able disputants Cvllingwood, once alluded, if we remember rightly, to the secrets 
were necessarily of a somewhat technical character, and this may of the prison-house. Ifthey were known it would very possibly 
account for the small notice they have attracted, despite the be found that the defects of our ships are due to false economy 
vital interest of the question. In giving a brief summary of and to the long domination at Whitehall of those who think of 
the discussion, however, the main points in issue can—as indeed the House of Commons and of nothing else. 
has been shown before—be briefly stated without any of those 
apparently abstruse disquisitions which seem to alarm readers. 
e contention rw of has been that 
our great ironclads (so called) wo exposed to terrible P N 
danger in action. They are armoured only about 
one-half, of the water-line, and quick-tiring and machine guns, | Fe 3 Saturday’s programme promised well; it contained one 
therefore, may riddle the unprotected half. Shells may enter and of the great achievements of art, Beethoven’s Seventh 
explode inside, making huge cavities; and, according to the view Symphony, and it introduced us to part of a new and important 
of the malcontents, it is quite possible that after a very short fight work by M. Rubinstein. But, as we must all have noticed, the 
the unarmoured ends—that is to say, half of the vessel—will be full | effect of a Beethoven Symphony upon an orchestral concert is 
of water. Her speed, of course, will be greatly diminished by this, somewhat disastrous, Those who really feel music forget what 
she will be more or less unmanageable, and, worse still, will be in | has preceded it, and are impatient of what follows. The same 
very great danger of capsizing, as the armour-protected part instruments, the same performers, are there; but the sound seems 
which remains free from water will not, so to speak, have power empty of meaning, and the colour faded. Somehow orchestral 
enough to hold the vessel up against the effect of a roll. In sup- devices and instrumental ingenuities have in no music the value 
of their assertions the censors point, with considerable cogency they have in Heethoven’s. The fire and energy of his motive 
at must be admitted, to the conclusions arrived at by the French inspiration so fuses every detail into the general conception that 
naval architects, who have certainly given great attention to the | separate meanings becume transfigured and exalted in the senti- 
subject, and who are obviously of opinion that unarmoured ends ment of the whole. Other composers may, and do, employ these 
are dangerous, as they surround the whole water-line of their very oppositions and combinations of sound; but in their hands 
ships with an armour belt of considerable thickness, Replying they are idle and vain asa landscape without the sun. The perform- 
to this formidable charge, after taking, be it observed, full time ance of the Symphony hardly did justice to the mysterious vastness 
for consideration, Mr. White urged that the dangers spoken of ofthe emotion; but its structural anatomy and significance were 
were greatly exaggerated, and that the French ships were by | rendered with the admirable clearness which is a characteristic of 
mo means so safe as was supposed. The English vessels have, Mr. Mann's interpretations. 
four or five feet below the water-line, a strong armoured deck on _—‘The first number was the Overture, which, with other inci- 
which are placed coal bunkers, chain lockers, fresh-water tanks, dental music, Meyerbeer composed for his brother's Struensee. 1t 
store-rooms, &c., the spaces between it and the deck next above is one of his loftiest flights in instrumental writing. The opening 
being subdivided into a large number of watertight compart- theme, “ Andante,” is a noble and measured rhythm; it gives 
ments or cells by means of longitudinal and transverse bulk- place to a furious “ Aliegro,” and reappears as the basis of an 
heads. Even then, if a considerable number of shot and shell animated and inspiriting finale. The transition passages leading 
strike the vessel, she will not necessarily be waterlogged, as,owing to and from the Allegro are full of technical invention, especially 
to minute subdivision and to the presence of water-excluding the reappearance, piano, of the first theme, with drums, horns, 
substances, the water will not be able to trate far, and the | and flutes. The second number was M. Saint-Saens’s clever 
English ships may be considered quite as safe as the French ones Concerto for the Cello. It is played almost as if it were in one 
which are not subdivided to the same extent. movement, The various times are not separated by any interval, 
There is some force in this, no doubt, and it should be added that and certain themes are common to the whole work. ‘The first 
there is an extraordinary contrivance for waterlogging the English subject is rather dry; the point of its expression lies in the 
ship before she goes into action, the advantage of which we must recurrence, between groups of triplets, of a long-held note, 
fess ourselves unable to understand. In any case, however, it | and its repetition in the octave below; M. Adolf Fischer, 
is clear that she has perhaps as much defence as can be given | the executant, phrases well, but failed to duly emphasize this 
against ram and torpedo, and that the defence of the unarmoured | moment. The second movement opens with one of those marked 
pen cons oe fire has been carefully considered; but it is to | dance rhythms to which the composer is peculiarly addicted ; 
feared that the designers greatly overestimated the advantage of | it contains some beautiful cantabile passages for the cello, The 
cellular subdivision, water-excluding substances, &c., as com soloist, however, yee to best advantage in the rapid and 
with armour. Replying to Mr. White, Sir E. Reed, whose elaborate phrases which precede the exquisite final theme of the 
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last movement. His mastery over technical difficulties is only 
occasionally marred by a certain want of profundity and richness 
in the tone of his lower notes. This fault was much less apparent 
later on in a “ Romanza” of his own composition, which he played 
with considerable mellowness and “carrying power.” Two new 
vocalists had been announced ; but one of them, Signor Marini, 
was ill, and the second, Mme. Hughes Paitzer, replaced the duet 
in which he was to have been heard with her hy an ordinary 
drawing-room ballad. She also sang the grand air from Gounod's 
Reine de Saba with a good deal of dramatic intention, but 
spasmodically—a defect in some sort imposed upon her by the 
character of the work. Apart from this, the lady suffers from an 
imperfect articulation—a common enough fault, but none the less 
serious, especially in dramatic music. Declamation is so integral 
a part of singing that to ignore the special advantages of the 
human voice and use it, however expressively, as an instrument 
cannot but be a grievous error. . 
The concert was concluded by a performance, the first in 
England, of part of M. Rubinstein’s ballet, The Vine. The 
War of the Grape and the Phylloxera is the story represented. 
It is no bad subject for a ballet. Song in all ages has celebrated 
Wine and Woman, and the advent of the Phylloxera is as a 
Trojan War in the history of the Bottle. Only the fourth scene 
of five was played on Saturday. It consists of two “ Bacchanals.” 
In the first a dance in the abode of Bacchus is interrupted by the 
news of the death of the Queen of the Vine from the poisonous 
kiss of King Phylloxerus. Gaiety is restored by the promise of 
Pan that his subject Science sha!l come to the rescue. Then 
follow rejoicings and a grand Bacchanalian procession. The music 
opens with violence, which increases steadily, and serves as a 
prelude to a prodigious amount of furious exercises on the strings, 
showers of scales, rhythms beating on the feeble of the bar, and 
infinite enthusiasm in the cymbals, Then comes an interval of 
quiet ; then an impetuous motive on the strings, with blasts of horn 
and clashes of cymbal; and the movement culminates in a 
tremendous blare of everything in the orchestra. The opening 
of the second Bacchanal decidedly suggests the dance, though the 
dance is heavy-footed. A singing melody on the violins leads up 
to a fine conclusion, spoilt (it need hardly be noted) by the 
cymbals, to whose effect one is by this time completely d/asé. 


NADESCHDA, 


N° time should be lost in making record of the complete 
success achieved on Thursday evening at Drury Lane by 
the company which under Mr. Carl Rosa has earned the thanks 
of every opera-lover by keeping opera alive in England. This 
success was gai by Mr. Goring Thomas’s new opera Nadeschda, 
for so in the published score the name is spelt. To speak of 
the opera as exclusively Mr. Goring Thomas's is perhaps an 
injustice, for Mr. Julian Sturgis has greatly aided the musician 
by producing a model of what an opera-book should be. A 
powerful and romantic story is told with literary and dramatic 
skill. Freshness of melody and grasp of situation are the note- 
worthy features of this excellent work, which must raise not 
only the reputation of its composer, but the reputation also of 
English music. We shall have more to say of Nadeschda next 
week, and of the efforts of Mme. Valleria, Miss Yorke, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Leslie Crotty, who distinguished them- 
selves in the representation. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


A COMBINATION of many causes has produced a very large 
quantity of recent literature on the subject of the Volunteer 
force during the last months and weeks. It has, perhaps, been 
realized that, in the event of war with Russia, their services may 
be required. aster is also their especial season, and the accounts 
of their manceuvres at that time fill many columns vacant by the 
absence of Parliamentary news during the recess. Year by year 
too, as they improve, they gain, as they undoubtedly deserve, a 
fuller measure of public recognition. The least valuable portion, 
rhaps, of all this mass of writing is that which gives, or pro- 
to give, accounts of the marches and sham fights at Brighton 

and other places. It would be very interesting to question a 
number of careful readers of the various daily pa as to what 
their impressions were of these important events, as derived from 
the perusal of their favourite journals. And then, perhaps, one 
would be but little surprised at the contradictory accounts which 
reach us of real battles. In some cases it is evident that the 
rter has been a member of some particular co fact 
which he has attempted to disguise under a too thin veil of 
ubi ar Then, thinking himself safe, he will launch out praise 
of the doings of his own regiment, which he did see, and e 
of the doings of others which he did not see. This results 
in the most absurd differences of opinion. Thus the Daily 
Teleyraph informs the public that the London Scottish had 
more undersized men than usual, But the Times, referring to 
the same corps, remarks than “an idea may be formed of their 
physique from the fact that in three companies the minimum 
standard for recruits is 5 ft. 8 in., and in the remaining com- 
ies 5 {t.6in.” It is only fair to the Times to add that its 
pondent throughout shows signs of having been an inde- 


ndent witness. After the sham fight on tie Saturday before 
ter, a march past bad been arranged before the Duke of 
.Cambridge. The regiment to which’ the Daily News’ Corre- 
spondent was attached seems to have been taken by surprise at the 
prospect of this fact, which was known probably to almost every 
one else on the ground ; for it seems to have doubled down a hill 
“anyhow,” and then “tumbled” into quarter column. The 
officers of this remarkable corps also seem to have marched 
with sloped swords! It is roughly true that the accounts in the 
various papers do not agree about the marching past of one single 
regiment, or about the execution of one single movement, Their 
authors seldom seem to understand that the fighting lines do not 
advance without superior orders, and constantly blame officers and 
men for simply obeying those orders, Nor do they seem capable 
of realizing, as a general rule, when the fighting line is under 
cover, as in more than one case they blame officers for readjusting 
their distances and getting their companies into dressing when 
they were absolutely sheltered from the enemies’ fire. The Cor- 
respondents both of the Daily News and the Daily Telegraph 
seem further to think that gorse bushes are a better protection 
from rifle bullets than the shoulder of a hill. 

It has been felt to be unfortunate that the authorities at the 
Horse Guards have not seen their way, in spite of the talk on the 
subject last year, to subdivide the Volunteer force which joins 
these Easter manceuvres to agreaterextent. Their difficulties are 
undoubtedly very great. As matters stand at present, the com- 
pensation for > « to crops and the other attendant expenses of 
the reviews are defrayed by the corporations of the towns near 
which the reviews take place. And it would not be found to be 
worth while to do so unless the profits accruing from the presence 
of a large body of men were guaranteed. The whole affair must, 
therefore, remain to a great extent of the nature of a show; 
and, this being so, it may be just as well that it should be to a 
certain extent showy. And the spectacular element has certainly 
the advantage of attracting recruits. We seem to be doomed 
always to have some touch of humbug in all our recruiting systems, 
for whichever branch of the service they may be devised. The men 
who join Volunteer regiments are usually induced to do so by 
their friends and acquaintances in the ranks. And to an outsider, 
who is trying to wake up his mind whether or no he will yield to 
the amateur recruiting agent, public appreciation and printed praise 
no doubt make some difference. The chance of being called 
“ sublime” in the pages of the Zimes may just turn the balance. 
This is, perhaps, the chief excuse for marches past. But we 
cannot help thinking that one of these otherwise useless per- 
formances would have been enough. An extra one was, how- 
ever, introduced this year, and that on a day when all the 
men had marched far, some over twenty miles, and had fought 
a sham fight besides. Such as they are, however, we must 
be thankful for the Easter manceuvres. ‘They do undoubtedly 
teach many things both to officers and men, if they have the 
wisdom to learn them. And although most of this knowledge 
is of a negative character, still it is something even to attain 
to that. The most obvious, but at the same time the mest useful, 
lesson perhaps of all is that long marches cannot be performed 
in comfort without easy fitting boots. There is, however, one 
feature which we most sincerely hope may be omitted from all 
further performances of this kind—namely, the unfortunate prac- 
tical joke, of very questionable taste, which seems to have 
played upon some of the local clergy. Some of them were in- 
formed cfficially that their churches would be required for the use 
of Volunteers on Easter Sunday, if they would be kind enough to 
make the necessary arrangements. The necessary arrangements 
were made. The ordinary congregations were squeezed into odd 
corners, in some cases lamps were provided for evening services, 
and hymas were printed. All this was done at the clergyman’s 
own expense. But when the time came there were no Volunteers. 
They had almost all attended one service and were naturally en- 
joying their Sunday afternoon's holiday. The author of these 
arrangements ought to have known that this would be the case, 
and should not have placed the too willing clergy in such a 
humiliating position. 

But independently of all the display and talk connected with 
the Volunteers’ Easter outing, public attention has been this year 
much drawn to the more serious side of the question. One great 
advance has been made by the arming of the force with Martini 
rifles, Whatever may be said in favour of or against this weapon 
as compared with other rifles, two facts are obvious, F irstly, it 
would have been a great source of confusion to have had two dif- 
ferent kinds of ammunition to issue to one army; and, secondly, 
the old Snider rifles were practically worn out as a whole. It may 
be doubted whether, had the Government known the possible 
military complications in store for them, they would have ventured 
upon this step this year. The thing, however, is done, and cannot 
be undone, Suggestions have now come forward of great number 
and variety, and many of them from high authorities, as to im- 
provements in equipment and organization of the force. The com- 
monest demand is that every corps should be completely furnished 
with tents, Wagons, mess-tins, and all the impedimenta of 
& regiment in the field. It may be worth while to examine what 
would be the real result of the carrying out of these suggestions, 
There are two or three considerations which bear on this question, 
and which are not often fully realized. The first is that Volunteer 
corps are, as a rule, extremely poor. Supposing that the Govern- 
ment were to present these goods to a regiment, they would, first 
of all, have to provide storage room—no small matter, especially 
when the head-querters are situated in a town. These vast accu- 
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mulations of goods are not preserved without great expense and 
trouble, and would involve a considerable increase in every paid 
staff. Secondly—a point which Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay dwells 
upon with great clearness in his admirable letter on the subject 
in the Times—the Volunteers are not supposed to fight out 
of the country. Sufficient billets are always easy to procure 
in England even in small villages. J.ocal innkeepers are always 
ready at short notice to undertake the feeding of the men. 
‘Wagons in ample numbers are ready to hand capable of doing any 
transport work that may be required. But there is one conside- 
ration more important than any. If we trace the growth of the 
Volunteer force, we shall find that one of the great secrets of its 
success is the fact that, under certain restrictions, each separate 
unit has been allowed to manage its own affairs, Different regi- 
ments are composed of different classes of men, living in different 
localities, and with different esprits de corps. Any system which 
might strike at the root of this growth, and by fixed rules of 
uniform application prevent natural development, would be fatal | 
to continued success. How would it be possible to treat in the 
same manner two bodies, in one of which each man pays for every | 
portion of his uniform, and in the other of which every item, 
including ammunition and railway fares, is a gift? A few | 
things are needed, and very mote | needed. But let each corps | 
continue to administer its own affairs, subject to a general central 
control. This could be easily done, and every necessary provided | 
if the Government would increase the capitation grant earned by 
each efficient. It stands now at the small annual sum of 30s. If | 
this were increased by one pound, every regiment could provide | 
itself in the course of a short time with all actual necessaries. And | 
the Government might demand in return an increase in the require- 
ments for etliciency. Experience has shown that this would be 
most cheerfully given. Even if a few here and there were to 
grumble at the greater amount of work demanded of them, they 
would be answered by a general feeling that, if they did not 
choose to comply with the new rules, they would be unfit to 
remain in the Valasin service. 


REVIEWS. 


DR. HOLMES ON EMERSON.* 
ob bapme book may be considered under two aspects—as a summary 


and estimate of Emerson's qualities as a man of letters and 
an introduction to his writings, and as a biographical contribution 
from Dr. Holmes’s.own intimate knowledge. As to the former 
matter, we had our say about Emerson when his loss was fresh, 
and expressed our sense of his value in terms which would pro- 
bably seem too highly pitched to many good judges of literature 
on this side of the Atlantic. Securus judicabit orbis terrarum, 
but the day of final judgment is not yet, neither have we yet 
learnt in Grub Street to discount the decree of posterity with 
the serene confidence of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Awaiting that 
judgment, we see no reason in the meantime to go back from 
anything we have said, and we do not find anything material to 
add. As Emerson is the least argumentative of serious writers, 
so his power and his services to mankind are not capable of being 
argued about with much profit. There is, perhaps, no surer test 
of greatness than the command of unsympathetic respect. Every 
one of us who reads at all can probably name some author of the 
first rank whose claims his intellect admits, but whom he does not | 
read with pleasure and seldom opens by choice. This is especially 
the case with poetry and speculative writings. It is too soon as 
yet for such a test to be applied to Emerson, Our own belief is 
that he will stand it. But it is a belief we do not pretend to 
impose on others. Indolence reinforces humility, and we prefer 
to take our pleasure in un uncritical fashion with Dr. Holmes. 
Perhaps there are even folk who do not like Dr. Holmes’s 
company, and expect one to justify being amused (and more than 
amused) by him. If there be such, their wits the heavens 
restore. 

Dr. Holmes’s own remembrances of Emerson and his surround- 
ings have ull the happiness of perception and lightness of touch 
that distinguished his earlier causeries. He gives us, as might be 
expected, a study of heredity and nurture, tracing Emerson’s 
parentage as far as extant records admit, and filling in the picture 
of his surroundings in youth from the memories of himself and 
others. By an extremely simple piece of ingenuity (but perhaps 
not without malice) Dr. Holmes avoids, on the other hand, the 
tedious task of describing every room and window in Emerson’s 
house at Concord. “A full and well-illustrated account of it and 
its arrangements and surroundings is given in Poets’ Homes by 
Arthur Gilman and others.” We are much beholden to Mr. 
Arthur Gilman and the others. There is the “ full and well- 
illustrated account ” for whosoever delights in such things, and we 
who do not may go our ways in Rather than these ex- 
ternals, Dr. Holmes is careful for the things which escape the 
photographer's lens, and escape from memory altogether if they 
are not set down by competent witness in the first generation; 
Emerson’s intellectual atmosphere, his relations to the reforming 
and speculative movements of New England thought, and the 
like. It is noteworthy that, while Kmerson was to some extent 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1885, 


identified with the so-called Transcendentalism of Boston, he 
never let himself be drawn into any active vagaries. His atti- 
tude towards Brook Farms and their kind was one of benevo- 
lent and amused neutrality. “He knew human nature too 
well to believe in a Noah’s Ark full of idealists.” The strain 
of Indo-Persian mysticism which runs through much of his 
work either had no influence at all on his practical life or 
else (as we are rather apt to believe) was a sobering and 
restraining element. Schemes for regenerating the world of 
a sudden by Brook Farm, the Dial, or otherwise howsoever, 
were also but phases in the fleeting shows whereof Brahma, 
with the few sages who are in the secret, makes his pastime. 
Dr. Holmes has almost underrated the extraordinary fidelity 
of Emerson to his Eastern models, which he knew mainly (as 
he has himself told us) through Von Hammer, besides Goethe's 
West-Vestlicher Divan. Liickert, whose work in this kind is 
prized even higher by some good opinions, does not seem to have 
come in Emerson’s way. Lut Emerson had the instinct which 


| seizes on the life and genius of a remote literature through the 


veil of translation and paraphrase. “The eight mountains, the 
seven oceans, the sun and the gods, yea, Siva himself, thou, I, 
this universe—all these are nought: wherefore, then, do we so 
vex ourselves?” To this effect is one stanza of a short poem 
familiar in the schools of Hindu philosophy, and attributed by 
tradition to Sankara Acharya, the great medieval reviver of 
Brahmanism; the same whose disciples would not argue with 
certain materialists whom they met, but beat them with their 
slippers. Compare with this Emerson's “ Brahma,” constructed 
on hints filtered through German from the Persian, and possibly 
(though we have no evidence of it) with some aid from Colebrooke 
or other English accounts of Sanskrit originals. ‘Find me, 
and turn thy back on Heaven,” is the very keynote of the 
Brahman philosopher’s disdain for all finite joys and glories. 
We have heard Emerson called “a lunar man,” and that 
by aripe and unprejudiced scholar. In this case it must be ad- 
mitted that, at all events, the New England reflection of the 
Indian sun is an exceedingly good one. But this did not prevent 
Emerson from having a pretty keen eye for such terrestrial things 
as publishers’ accounts when he saw his way to doing a good turn 
to Carlyle. No more helpful piece of literary friendship is on 
record than these passages between Carlyle and Emerson. In 
them there is no moonshine at all, but a very warm and practical 
sunshine under which all Carlyle’s better humanity expanded as it 
rarely did for other correspondents. 

Again, Emerson was by no means of the sort of idealists who 
are always running their heads against a stone wall for want of 
tact and knowledge of mankind. arly in life he abandoned, for 
reasons of conscience, the obvious path of success which lay before 
him. This he did upon deliberation, with his eyes open, with- 
out any pretence of grievance, and, so far as appears, without 
losing the good will even of those who disagreed with him. Once 
and again he bore witness, on needful and fitting occasion, to the 
true liberty of prophesying as he conceived it, But he never paraded 
his opinions, and he could adapt himself to a timid audience. 
Shortly after he had delivered his soul in the Divinity School at 
Harvard, Emerson was called on to discourse to a much more 
orthodox college (not that Harvard was, or is, destitute of col- 
legiate orthodoxy) at Dartmouth. We cannot resist transcribing 
Dr. Holmes’s pretty conceit on this :— 

The bold avowal which fluttered the dovecotes of Cambridge would have 
sounded like the crash of doom to the cautious old tenants of the Hanover 
aviary. If there were any drops of false or questionable doctrine in the 
silver shower of eloquence under which they had been sitting, the plumage 
of orthodoxy glistened with unctuous repellents, and a shake or two on 
coming out of church left the sturdy old dogmatists as dry as ever. 


Emerson was capable of taking an unpopular side, and it is said 
by some who should kriow that Dr. Holmes does not make promi- 
nent enough for readers of a newer generation his part in the auti- 
slavery movement, which, though not conspicuous, was decided. 
But he was incapable of giving personal offence. His conduct was 
in superficial contrast with his writing; we say superficial, 
because that which at first sight is extravagance is on better 
acquaintance perceived to be transfigured common sense. However 
wild his fancy might run, Emerson never lost his touch of the 
nature of things, “whose harmonies always are sane,” as Mr. 
George Meredith has finely said in one of the finest nature- 
poems of these latter years. It would be a great misiake 
to suppose that Emerson was really carried away by his own 
imagination. The reader who brings no dose of humour to him 
—*for whom two and two always make four”—will be puzzled 
and irritated. So Dr. Holmes justly warns us. He adds that, 
if one “had seen the lecturer’s smile as he delivered one of 
his playful statements of a runaway truth, fact unhorsed by 
imagination, sometimes by wit or humour, he would have found a 
meaning in his words which the featureless printed page could 
never show him.” And yet would he? One may be a good and 
useful man without humour, but the total want of it is of the 
things against which the gods fight in vain, and which not even 
ocular demonstration will mend. We all know a sort of people 
who will be shocked and not amused by the panegyrics that a 
Californian journal passed on one of Emerson's addresses :—“ All 
left the church feeling that an elegant tribute had been paid to the 
creative genius of the Great First Cause, and that a masterly use 
of the English language had contributed to that end.” Or this 
from a Boston paper in praise of one Rev. Horace Holley many 
years earlier, with which Dr. Holmes caps the Californian para- 
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graph :—“The most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience,” 

There are some interesting iculars about the writings pub- 
lished in the last ten years of Emerson’slife. Dr. Holmes gives us 
to understand that the matter came, as often as not, from manu- 
script collections of much earlier date. The arrangement of it for 

ublication (undertaken, for the rest, by the best qualified persons) | 

ad from Emerson little more than his assent. Apparently Soctety 
and Solitude was the latest of his works to which he fully set 
his hand. Concerning Emerson’s poetry Dr. Holmes has a whole | 
chapter. Himself a poet and a critic, he knows how to do full | 
justice without adulation. Emerson’s poems have in point of | 
workmanship divers faults obvious enough to any one who has 
ears to hear, or even fingers to count. Dr. Holmes does not 
affect to extenuate these. “ He made desperate work now and 
then with rhyme and rhythm, showing that, though a born poet, 
he was not a born singer.” As to metrical licenses, Dr. Holmes | 
is even something of a purist :— 

These lines that lift their backs up in the middle—span-worm lines we may 
call them—are not to be commended for common use because some great 
poets have now and then admitted them. They have invaded some of our | 
recent poetry as the canker-worms gather on our elms in June. Emerson 
has one or two of them here and there, but they never swarm on his leaves 
so as to frighten us away from their neighbourhood. 

Resemblances to Emerson are not easy to find in modern poetry. 
He abounds in a rough-hewn simplicity for which we must go 
back to the seventeenth century. Dr. Holmes compares Milton’s 
early poems and (more justly, we think) Marvell. There is one 
much later t of whom Emerson reminds us, at times very 
strongly, and whom Dr. Holmes does not mention—we mean 
Blake. Did we not know of one considerable critic who under- 
stands Blake, but does not find, or affects not to tind, anything 
notable in Emerson, we should say that appreciation of the one 
might almost certainly be inferred from appreciation of the other. 
The poet of “ The Sphinx” and “ Uriel” has much in common, 
and deeper than any trick of form, with the t of the 
“ Songs of Experience.” There is something very Blakish in the | 
tone of the “ Boston Hymn,” and snatches can be picked out 
from “The Sphinx” that Blake might almost have written :— 

The waves unashamed 
In difference sweet 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet. 
The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy ; 
Glide its hours uncounted— 
The sun is its toy. 

We are preity sure that Emerson actually quotes Blake some- 
where, though we cannot lay our hand on the passage. Of course 
there are diversities. Emerson has not the tire of Blake's 
“ Tiger,” or the tenderness of the “ Songs of Innocence” ; neither 
has Blake the weight and solemnity of the “ Threnody” and 
“ Voluntaries.” As to the question whether Emerson was a great 

t or no, we are content to leave it where Dr. Holmes does, 
t “ will depend on the scale we use and the meaning we affix to 
the term.” That he was a true poet, and in some respects 


‘Hugh Moore is aide-de-camp to t 


eminently poetical, we do not consider open to question. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


Guevmnes. good things may be said of Hugh Moore, but the 
best is perhaps that the author succeeds in mixing whatever 
may be the complimentary equivalent of goodiness with plenty of 
liveliness which is not at all spasmodic or unlively. This mixture 
ought not to be difficu-t; but to judge from the rarity with which 
it is attained it must be. [ugh Moore, the hero, younger son of 
an Irish jeer, is by no means a serious novelist’s hero. He is 
decidedly addicted to flirting, unaccustomed to consider the riddles 
of the painful earth (though they strike him sometimes) at all 
painfully, and, to tell the honest trath, we do not feel quite certain 
when we shut the book that he will not find the very charming 
young woman who is finally allotted to him somewhat more 
philosophically and theologically given than will entirely suit him. 
At the beginning of the book he does not seem likely to run any 
such risk as this, but a risk of a quite different kind. He has 
come to Corfu with a friend in the friend’s yacht for sporting pur- 
poses, and he finds himself engaged in a desperate flirtation with 
the English Consul’s pretty daughter. The Consul is a person of 
some practical intelligence, though not a very desirable father-in- 
law (the author in a rather sarcastic description of Levantine 
consuls seems to forget that men like Lever, Captain Burton, Mr. 
Palgrave, and others who need not be mentioned have held con- 
sular posts not a thousand miles from Corfu), and he promptly puts 
a stop to the courtship, knowing that Hugh has an elder brother and 
nothing of his own. But Hugh himself, though he declines the 
young lady's frank request for clandestine correspondence, and is 
in no way really bound to her, has an uncomfortable idea that he 
is under some kind of honourable tie, and vague reports of the 
* Hugh Moore. By Evelyn Stone. 2 vols, London and Edinburgh: 
Blackwood & Sons. 188s. 
Betwixt My Love and Me. By the Author of “A Golden Bar.” 2 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1885. ; 
Kecalled. By Charles Stewart. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
a Future on Trust. By Lina Neville. London: J. & R. Maxwell. 
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affair are transmitted to England. Here they become dissemi- 
nated in the garrison and dockyard town of Eastport, where 

“ General in command, while 
the principal interest of the later part of the book centres in the 
Admiralty House of the same place, and in the Admiral’s beautiful 
daughter, Dorothy Nevill. Hugh of course falls in love with 
Dorothy—we hope that the author will excuse us if we say that it 
is less evident why Dorothy falls in love with Hugh—and the 
result of their loves the reader may find out for himself. The 
Corfu enchantress once more appears on the scene, and, beside her, 
there is no lack of minor characters, ‘he villain of the piece, 
though he may very likely be taken from real life (improbable 
characters usually are), seems to us to be a decidedly improbable 
villain. Having made money in de Farwest by very questionable 
means, he settles near Eastport, prepares to contest the place in 
the Conservative interest, and having, like Colonel Hay’s hero, 
* one wife in Nashville-under-the-Hill,” or somewhere thereabouts, 


| aspires to the hand of Dorothy Nevill. The insolence of moneyed 


guilt is great not merely in fiction but in fact, but we should have 
thought that if there was one thing that a man who did not wish 
his past to be inquired into would not do, it is to go in for a 
contested election in England. However, as we bave said, Sir 
John Hawker is very likely a study from life. The good but ill- 
fated Commander Newman, who is another of Dorothy's numerous 
suitors, or at least lovers, has a difficult part to play, and perha 
comes in for some of the rather contemptuous pity which worldly- 
minded readers feel for a lover who is too bashful, or too conscien- 
tious, or too something or other, to dare to put his fate to the test 
and try conclusions with his rivals. But the book is a lively and 
readable book, and if it is (as would seem from the title-page, 
blank of any other attributions) a first effort, it speaks well for the 
author's chances in future attempts. 

The motive of Betwixt My Love and Me is not exactly a new 
one; indeed, we have, we think, met the somewhat elderly 
guardian—whose self-sacrificing attachment to his ward, though 
really reciprocated by her, is for a time held back and seemingly 
checkmated by the meretricious charms of a youthful suitor— 
rather frequently, and with a remarkable absence of variation in 


| the general theme. In fact, the situation does not admit of being 


varied much, and the writer must trust to handling to make a 
sufficient difference. The difference is quite sufficient in Betwixt 
My Love and Me to make it a pleasant book of its kind. To some 
of the minor characters and traits, as well as in regard to the main 
situation, a certain malicious Frenchman would certainly have 
“ taken off his hat.” But the guardian, Roland Kingdon, is a very 
amiable person, and for a wonder not in the least a pig, and the 
fortunate stoppage of English novels at the altar makes it unneces- 
sary to inquire whether a man of nearly forty is or is not wise in 
marrying a girl of seventeen. The heroine, Constantia Olivieri, 
commonly called Myrtle, is really a very pleasant young person, 
and her conduct and motives are drawn with a good deal of trath 
and freshness. The third, the delusive young suitor (though he is 
not so very young) is a more dubious personage. It is not quite 
easy to decide whether the writer has or has not shown art in re- 

resenting him merely as he appeared to the seventeen-year-old 

{yrtle, without even to the last giving any very clear glimpse of 
his real character. But when there is any doubt of this kind, it is, 
perhaps, unkind to adopt the practice of the House of Lords and 
give the casting vote against, not for. It may at any rate be con- 
fessed that Mr. Ravenshaw has the makings of a very good villain. 
Of the other personages, a minor pair of lovers, Barry Crawford 
and Mabel Hammersley, who are always quarrelling and making it 
up again, have the fault of a certain secondhandness without the 
merit of fresh working up. But Betwixt My Love and Me is a 
book that one finds oneself reading with much more interest than 
most books of its class, and this is the final and infallible test of 
narrative faculty in a novelist. 

Mr. Stewart apologizes for the similarity of his title to that of 
Called Back, and disclaims any intention of “ poaching on another 
mau's preServes.” The fact is that these preserves are at most 
subscription ground, if not absolutely free. The situations of melo- 
drama, as is very well known, are not very numerous, and the 
melodramatist can do little more than ring the changes on them, 
Mr. Stewart has rung his with vigour and not without effect. 
His is not actually a shilling novel, but he has issued himself 
in a single volume, and has fully conformed to the principles 
of the sensational reaction. It is not necessary to judge that re- 
action here, except to bless it for having at least tempered the 
intolerable Marivaudage of the school thut it has put out of fashion. 
Murders and catalepsies and conspiracies may bore, but at least 
they do not irritate. You may shudder at them, or laugh at them, 
or simply let them alone, but you are not inspired with a burning 
desire to shake the author till his teeth chatter in a new fashion. 
In Recalled the melodramatic mixture is slab and good. Two 
villains play at backgammon for a beautiful girl, the daughter of 
one of them. When the villanous father has duly lost her for a 
solatium of five hundred pounds to the villanous suitor, and the 
stakes have been paid, she runs away, and the villanous suitor pro- 
ceeds very literally to “draw” the other half of the stakes after 
a fashion which is equally immoral and unsportsmanlike. The 
above hint at catalepsy will give as much explanation of the 
title and of the escape of the damsel from her batfled husband as 
is fair. For the reviewing of the newest old school of novels is 
considerably hampered in the case of all critics who play the 
proper game by considerations of the necessity of not spoiling the 
author's sport. Let us only say that the final scene, in which the 
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villanous father plays his return match, and wins it in a very 
tremendous manner, is quite sufficiently blood-curdling, and that 
Mr. Stewart altogether shows fair qualifications for his task, in- 
cluding its light as well as its heavy business. 

The publishers of A Future on Trust are also careful to warn 
us that they have consulted the prevailing taste by publishing 
Miss Neville’s book, as they say with more vigour than academic 
correctness of English, “ straight away in the popular and cheap 
one-volume form.” ‘They further hope that “this may be con- 
sidered a step in the right direction towards the abolition of the 
orthodox three volumes.” Perhaps; but the three-volume novel 
has seen many others of these right steps, and is not abolished 

That ugly character the cynic has been known to say 
that when a fashion possessing neither reason nor comeliness 
establishes itself in a country, the establishment is proof of an 
esoteric harmony between it and the country, and that attempts 
to get rid of it are merely vain. However, in this, as in 
other matters, we shall see what we shall see. As for A Future 
on Trust, it is a not very good specimen of a not very high 
class of story. The author tries to catch the tone of good if 
rather easy-going society, and does not quite catch it; also she 
tries to be excellently moral, and does not quite succeed there. 
Agatha Forster, a country parson’s daughter, is wooed and won 
by a certain Maurice Kelly, of whom nobody knows anything. 

elly turns out a black sheep, and deserts her soon after the 
marriage. Meanwhile one of his friends, Harold Roper, whom 
Agatha has just met, is forced by his father into marrying Dot 
Thorpe, a beautiful young woman who loves him very much, and, 
after some hesitation and philandering with Agatha, whose worth- 
less husband is dead, he does so. In the last page Miss Neville 
kille Dot, tells us that Harold and Agatha “met again and 
journeyed hand-in-hand down the steep valley of years to the 
dread passage,” after which “they two met yet again. How and 
where we do not know,” says the author, not to be too dogmatic. 
Bat even in this vague conception of the hereafter, is it not clear 
that the first Mra. Roper must have met them too? This fact 
seems to require more notice than the author takes of it. 


ESSAYS IN LATIN LITERATURE.* 


ATIN literature, and the history of Roman thought and 
Roman manners, as revealed in Roman poets and prose 
writers, offer an uncommonly wide and by no means “thrice 
ploughed” field. A aga of Latin, in an English University, 
might employ his public lectures as an opportunity for discourses 
not less novel and not less popular than the lectures of Sir Henry 
Maine. Now, of course, it is not a professor's first business to 
supply literature of wide general interest, yet, one thinks, Pro- 
fessor Nettleship might have gone further in this direction than he 
has chosen to do. nsider how little some industrious students, 
even in their Oxford career, Jearn of the life of the Roman 
people. They read Mommsen, they neglect Livy, they are 
rather fortunate if they make acquaintance with the Epistles of 
Cicero; and, of poets, they study Virgil, Horace, perhaps Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, and Juvenal. Outside the Augustan age, in its 
widest sense, stretch expanses of knowledge, scarcely familiar, even 
by report, to the reading man, still less to the general public. 
Petronius, Apuleius, the antiquarian writers, the specialists, are 
often all left untouched, and we cannot but think that Roman 
comedy is chiefly taken for granted. A professor, if he pleased, 
might bring forth things old which, for all practical purposes, 
would be things new to his audience—new sat highly attractive. 
And no doubt Professor Nettleship has taken some topics which 
are in this sense new to discuss in his lectures and philological 
papers. But perhaps, if we could have made an ideal choice of 
matter for the learned Professor, we might have omitted Horace 
and Virgil, if not Catullus, Of course there are myriads of new 
points of view from which a student can survey these familiar 
authors. Probably, or certainly, there are new points of view 
from which a comparatively unhackneyed landscape can be 
sketched in Kensington Gardens. But Kensington Gardens are 
pretty well-trodden ground, and so are Horace, Virgil, and 
atullus. New readings, new notions of the sense of difficult 
passages, spring eternal in the human breast, especially in Ger- 
many. But fresh literary criticism, if not out of the question, 
is extremely difficult. Professor Nettleship’s literary criticism 
appears to us to be unimpeachably nme 4 and of very con- 
siderable interest. But whether he might not, with his lite- 
rary insight, have wandered further atield, and into gardens 
less often trampled by the weary schoolboy, is another ques- 
tion. Had he age where the priorum vestigia show infre- 
quent, perhaps is lectures would have been “no good for the 
schools.” As it is, we doubt whether the learned lecture on 
Verrius Flaccus, author of the book De Verborum Siynificatu, 
conciliated the vote either of a comparatively popular or of a 
special audience, except perhaps of those fit few spirits who go in 
for the Hertford and Ireland scholarships. A discussion of the 
fragments and abridgments of “the First Latin Lexicon” can 
best be followed and appreciated, we think, when printed, as in 
this volume, and oculis subjecta fidelibus. In an oral lecture these 
difficult points “go in at one ear and out at the other.” Yet 
Professor Nettleship’s remarks on Verrius and the remnants of his 
* Essays in Latin Literature. By Henry Nettleship, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin Literature. Oxford: Clarendon Pos 1885," 


work—an encyclopedia of antiquities, philology, criticism, and 
grammar—contain very good examples of what may be done for 
original research in a field narrow and arid, yet necessary to be 
explored and subdued. 

t is difficult to conceive of any one feeling enthusiastic about. 
Verrius Flaccus, and yet without enthusiasm nothing can be done in 
this affair. We all lament the enormous losses, the shipwrecks of 
antiquity. Great argosies of lore are sunk in the sea of time—sunk 
are not only the light barques of the poets whose volumes did not 
become school-books, but even deeper fallen are the vast galleons 
of learning, the works of Varro and Verrius. We attempt with 
toil to reconstruct the ancient life, and recover the sense and 
origin of ancient words, political, hieratic, religious. But the old 
Augustan scholars knew much that we can never know, and con- 
signed their information to the encyclopedias which time has 
devoured. There only remain the fragments of abridgments made, 
for pedagogic purposes, in a far later day, by men like Festus, 
who admit that they cut out everything not essential to their own 
narrow contemporary purpose. On everything nudlius usus they 
os scissors, and the rest guam brevissime redigunt. Verrius 

access to that native Italian literature of which the loss is so 
much to be regretted; quotations from Nevius, Marcius, the Libri 
Pontificum, the Carmina Saliorum were imbedded in the ency- 
clopzdist’s prose, like diamonds in the raw beefsteaks of Sindbad’s 
eagles. But even the encyclopedist’s prose being lost, we are 
sadly to seek for poetry, for antiquarian, and mythological, and 
philological treasures, which were spurned by such utilitarian 
creatures as Festus and Nonius Marcellus. The chief task then 
before Professor Nettleship, and for young students whom he 
may touch with a noble enthusiasm, is “to constitute what 
remains of the text of Verrius Flaccus on a sound basis” 
and “to determine to what extent the glosses in Paulus and 
Festus can be supplemented by the remains of the original work of 
Verrius, which may be found in later writers, who drew, not upon 
the abridgment of Festus, but upon other excerpts or abridgments, 
or upon the De Verborum Signijicatu itself.” 

The reason why this task of reconstruction, of gathering up the 
fragments that are left, should be completed is apparent to any 
reader of Professor Nettleship’s lectures. He has a very marked 
opinion as to the long isolation of the —_ peoples of Italy from 
Greek influences. This opinion is one of the chief notes of his 
volume, and is expressed again and again in his more popular 
studies of “ Early Italian Civilization” and of “The Patliest 
Italian Literature.” In the former chapter he investigates his 
topic by the risky methods of comparative philology. ‘ What 
did the primitive Italians know of the sea or of navigation?” he 
asks, and launches out “ on perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn” 
of etymology. We have mare, pap-aivw (mar, to destroy, to 
mar we have Celtic mdr, Gothic maret = sea, and English mdr, 
a moor, marish, a warsh, meer,a lake. ‘ Diefenbach thinks that 
the meaning of all these words is marsh, and the original mean- 
ing that uf mould or crumbled earth.” That the word for 
sea may be derived from a word for crumbled earth is pos- 
sible, just as, according to a vulgar proverb, certain animals 
of prone and wallowing habits may tly. Insula, also, may 
be connected with the Gothic sal-jan, “to go in and live im 
a place,” but how exceedingly long are the shots, and how enor- 
mous the odds, which philology makes and is ready to take in 
these attempts to reconstruct history! “ Iron, if ferrum ( =fersum) 
is rightly identified with the Hebrew barzel, and the Aramaic 

Ja, must have come to Italy through Semitic hands.” Yes, 
“if,” but what an “if” is here! The Maori word for our planet 
Mars is Maru, and their Maru is their war god. Does this kind 
of evidence (much stronger than the conjecture that ferrum may 
be identitied with durzel) justify us in making any historical guess 
about an early connexion between Maoris and Indo-Kuropean 
people? Probably not, and while Professor Nettleship makes every. 
allowance for the dubious character of philological reconstructions 
of facts, and while we read his essays on that reconstruction with 
interest, we are obliged to admit that the subject is only not 
“ beyond conjecture,” jike the name Achilles bore among women. 
But to ascertain the ordinary usage of important Latin words, an 
usage “ originally attained quite independently of their possible 
cognates in the kindred Indo-Germanic languages,” seems a task 
much more worthy of laborious effort. And it is for the very 
om of aiding the accomplishment of this task that Professor 

ettleship busies himself, and would have others assist, in the 
investigation of the remains of Verrius Flaccus :— 

For most of the important occasions of life the Italians developed a 
vocabulary of their own long after their separation from their brethren 
of India, Greece, and the North and West of Europe. It is therefore ofien 
merely a barren toil to set Latin words side by side with their supposed 
cognates, unless we also take care strictly to interrogate the Latin language 
itself as to the sense in which the Italians generally accepted and employed 
them. Yet how little do we really know of this general aceeptance and 
usage! How can we estimate adequately the loss which Latin letters bave 
sustained in the destruction (to take a single instance) of most of the 
works of Varro! All the more need in an age like ours, in which the spirit 
of research is happily alive, to cling to such relics as we still possess of 
Italian antiquity. For tie student of this subject Verrius Flaccus is still 
a great authority, and the words even of Paulus must often be conned 
and conned again be'ore the mind of the etymologist or antiquarian can be 
made up, 

The essay on Aulus Gellius is somewhat deficient in interest, 
being, for the most part, only an abstract or statement of the chief 
topics illustrated in the Noctes Attica. It is, however, a proof of 
human pro in one direction that Professor Nettleship’s criti- 
cal essays ditfer so widely in character from the numerous critical 
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miscellanea of the old Roman students. While a curious interest 
in the past,a desire to understand chapters in the history of 
thought and speech, animate the modern as they animated the 
ancient inquirer, how different is the modern method! Science 
has entered in where devious and uncritical curiosity held sway. 
It is like the change (though less in degree) from alchemy to 
chemistry, from magic to physical knowledge, The “Oritical 
Miscellanies” reprinted from the American Journal of Philology 
show very wide and judicious reading, with temperate efforts at 
emendation. Here is an ingenious example from Ovid :— 


Ibis, 291, Utque parum mitis, sed non impune, Prometheus Aérias volucres 
sanguine firus alas, 

Parum mitis is translated by Mr. Ellis “that failed in his philanthropy.” 
But is this the natural interpretation of the words? Merkel conjectures 
operum mitis, which again seems to me strained. I would pro parens 
ignis : “ the inventor of fire, but to his cost.” Compare Horace’s curveque 

‘@ parentem. 


While the essays on Verrus Flaccus, Nonius Marcellus, Aulus 
Gellius, Thilo’s Servius, and the rest represent the more strictly 
technical and professional parts of Professor Nettleship’s work, 
the general public of interested readers will certainly turn with 
more pleasure to his extremely interesting biographical notice of 
Moritz Haupt, and to the literary studies of Virgil and Horace. 
The former throws more light on scholarship in Germany, and 
on the versatile and earnest character of the best German students, 
than any other English essay which we can at present recollect. 
The study of the Auneid, again, is very remarkable for acuteness, 
appreciation, and discretion, qualities here the more notable as 

ey are contrasted with the plausible but untenable ideas of Mr. 
Gladstone. Turnus Mr. Gladstone sees, for example, with modern 
eyes. Professor Nettleship demonstrates, we think, that Virgil 
(an unchivalrous writer) had a very different kind of man in his 
mind, not the knightly figure into whom Mr. Gladstone converts 
the lover of Lavinia. Professor Nettleship's criticism, too, of 
Virgil’s adaptations and imitations is extremely sound, and the 
distinction taken here between Virgil’s method and the subtler 
manner of the Laureate or Milton is often overlooked. The 
observations on the nobler ethical elements in his genius which 
make Horace a classic are as original as anything on this topic 
can be, more original than we could have ventured to expect. 
The volume, we hope, is only the first-fruits in this sort of 
Professor Nettleship’s lectures, 


RECENT VERSE.* 


l we are proverbially difficult to classify, and Mr. Alfred 
Austin is no exception to the rule. Perhaps the description 
which he would admit to be the most accurate is that of a 
“poet of spring.” Spring enters by name into the titles of three 
of the pieces in Mr. Austin’s new volume, and has presided 
over the composition of at least half a dozen more; and let 
us at once admit in candour that, if the poet takes a little too 
paternal a tone towards her, he has not only the true paternal 
tenderness, but what does not always go with it, that intimate 
and love-enlightened knowledge which a father should possess 
of a daughter’s character and moods, Undoubtedly one of the 
best of the vernal poems is ‘A Defence of English Spring,” 
an eloquent protest wrung from the indignant father by the 
sneers of an unknown newspaper critic at the alleged uncertain, 
ungenial, and boisterous temper of the daughter. The piece, 
which has appeared before in print, is certainly tull of the breath 
of the season, fragrant with woodland scents, and astir with 
rural sounds. We notice, however, that Mr. Austin, though 
he faces the April shower boldly enough in this poem, has 
nothing to say on the delicate subject of the east wind. This is a 
mistake, and an omission which is not likely to pass unobserved in 
this spring of 1885. Mr. Austin should settle his point of view 
on this subject, and make up his mind whether he will “ brazen it 
out,” as Mr. Kingsley used to do, or “ confess and avuid” the east 
wind and its eflects—as we admit to be our own practice. Before 
quitting the subject, we should like just tocall his attention to the 
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fact that there was a list of seventy-five deaths in the Times of a 
few days ago; but perhaps he will deal with that aspect of the 
matter in a second edition. Anyhow, we like Mr. Austin much 
better when he is doing the honours of our English woods and 
fields, in spring-tide, than when he is patronizing a Continental 
prior at the gate of a convent, as in the poem from which the 
volume takes its name; or receiving compliments from Apollo, 
as in “ At Delphi”; or speculating, as in the “ Hymn to Death, 
upon his reception in Elysium :— 
Who will salute me There ? 
Who, who come forth to greet ? 
Will Virgil stand upon the golden stair? 
Shall I take Speaser’s hand and sit at Shakspeare’s feet ? 

Such poems and passages as these are hardly, we take leave to 
think, in the nature of genuine communications from the Muse to 
the poet; they are rather the result of the poet's somewhat too 
reverential communings with himself. We must, however, take 
p with their foibles as we find them. It ought, perhaps, to 

enough for us that we can again and again hear the veritable 
voice of poetry through Mr. Austin’s lines; and we will not 
the complaint that we should, perhaps, hear it more often if 
subjective element in the poet show it freer play. 

Sturm und Drang is the unwisely chosen title of a volume of 
verse which has not more storm and stress about it than, as Mrs. 
Malaprop would say, “ becomes a young man.” The process now 
going on in the writer's mind is not storm but fermentation, and 
its poetic product, though a little turbid just at present, promises 
to tine down into a good, clear, and sound, if not very potent, 
liquor. His instincts, moral and political, are healthy ; his attitude 
towards life and its problems is, although an uncomfortable, a manly 
one ; he possesses not only much grace and facility of utterance, but 
what is not by any means so common at his apparent stage of 
artistic development, considerable vigour of expression also; and 
though it would be premature to credit him with a manner of 
his own, he gives the impression that he may hereafter quite 
possibly acquire one. The longest and most ambitious piece in 
the volume is entitled “A Sicilian Hermit,” an exercise on the 
venerable theme that the times are out of joint, and winding up 
with a manful exhortation from the hermit to the poet to do his 
best to set them right, even if not believing much in the possibility 
of success. “Pale City Faces,” one of several poems apparentl; 
suggested by personal experiences, perhaps in one of the Oxford 
“ homes,” at the “ East-End of London,” is a somewhat too 
obvious reminder of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Before a Crucitix ”; but it 
shows distinct traces of power. The writer has kept the best 
wine till the last in “ My Muse and J,” which, in addition to its 
merits as verse, shows the qualities of good sense, reverence, and— 
most remarkable of all in a young writer—modesty, in a quite un- 
common degree, We shall to meet the author of Sturm und 
Drang again, and under a more appropriate title. 

A reader or a critic who opened Diabolus Amans at the last 
page—a practice which we do not recommend to readers, though 
we will say nothing about critics—and came on these concluding 


lines of the poem— 


I cannot utter what is in my soul ; 
My bark is grating the unspeakable— 
would be likely to imagine the “ dramatic poem ” to be of a much 
more spasmodic character than it really is. It is not spasmodic; 
on the contrary, it is just a little dull. [To anticipate criticism, 
we will here say that we do not mean to lay it down as matter of 
law that it is impossible for a poet to be both spasmodic and 
dull, just as Canning’s preacher was both brief and tedious; but 
the combination is so unusual a one that dulness and s 
modicity may be regarded for practical purposes as mutually ex- 
elusive.] The poem relates the reclamation of Angelus, whom we 
presume, though with some diffidence, to be the “ Diabolus” of 
the title, and his elevation to virtue by Donna, a young woman 
evidently intended to represent a perfect type of modern woman- 
hood. That she is at least “ saturated with the modern spirit ” 
will be perceived from the following reflection uttered by her over 
her open Bible :— 
“Joshua” 
Is war nine-tenths of it, and wars I hate; 
At least aggressive wars, and read them not. 


Donna, as we have said, reclaims and elevates Angelus, though 
from what and to what it would be hard to say. Only in the last 
scene the lady observes to the gentleman :— 


Ah! those “ worst days” of yours, dear A 
Were not so bad as you would have us en a 


and therein she only echoes a thought which has long been in the 
reader's mind. The Devil, however, does not usually figure as a 
“fanfaron des vices, &c.,” and this somewhat affects the closeness 
of Angelus’s resemblance to Diabolus. This dramatic poem, we 
should add, is by no means wanting in ability of a certain kind. 
Its faults are that it is not dramatic and not a poem. It is 
merely the metrical expression of the results of painful and too 
protracted brooding over the moral problems of life. If you are 
never happy—as some men, we know, are not—without an up- 
erackable nut between your jaws, you had much better “ worry” 
the enigmas of Consciousness than those of Wiil and Action. ‘Bat 
the author of Diabolus Amans would find a week's fishing do 
his muse more good than either. é 

Very different are the Plays and Poems of Mr. Albert E. 
Drinkwater. There is nothing abstract or allegorical, nothing of 
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to re dramatis persone lasper’s Vow—Sir Jasper 
Oraven, Colonel Wayland, Old Simon Wise (formerly servant to 
the Oravens)—to feel that we are once more in the workday world 
again. Mr. Drinkwater’s characters, however, do not “ palpitate 
‘with actuality ”—not much; though some of his stage directions 
are startling. Thus Sir Jasper, we read, is to be discovered seated 
at table dressed in a costume “ corresponding with general appear- 
ance of room.” Now, considering that the general appearance of 
the room has been described just above as indicating that “ nothing 
has been changed for many ,” we must pronounce Mr, 
Drinkwater’s realism a little too unflinching. Costume, however, 
is not the only matter in which Sir J is unchanging. He is 
@ dreadful person; as like Sir Giles Overreach, from whom he 
has indeed been | an naively copied, as Mr. Drinkwater is like 

inger. His last words, we take it, show how bad a man he 
is. He says of himself that 

as he died his latest thoughts of all 
Were curses—that—he—had—no strength—to speak. 

But what prevents his tremendous death from being so impressive 
as it is meant to be is the fact that he has never lived. The 
“ Poems” being less ambitious than the plays are less patently un- 
successful. But their commonplace is even more terrible than Sir 
Jasper’s wickedness. 
Academic jeur d'esprit, however “ neat and opaninte ” at the 
moment, do not always bear republication, and Mr. Bowling would 
perhaps have done better to restore some of his Sagittule to the 
quiver instead of essaying to shoot them a second time. But the 
majority of them fly straight enough and with unblunted barb to 
their mark, The smartest pieces perhaps are “ Tempora Mutartur” 
and “ Athletes and Atsthesis.” fun of “ The Lady Margaret 
5th Boat ”is a little too esoteric for outsiders, but it has some points 
of humour which all can appreciate, and the Latin hexameters “ In 
‘Camum ” are decidedly clever. 

Gathered Leaves is a collection of verse translations from the 
French and German _— We cannot honestly say that they seem 
to us worth the gathering, or that the one or two apparently 
original pieces which “ Enis” has added to them add anything of 
to the of the volume. 

r. William Maccall has a strong repugnance to pri and 
@ hatred of tyrants—or, at any rate, of tyrants sb ammanany ber 
ness singly and under their own names. He has also some command 
of Se Si, which occasionally, but not always, contains 
thought. What he appears to want chiefly is the art to blot—an 
art which might with advantage have been exercised on a full half 
of the contents of Moods and Memories ; but which, as the volume 
is a thin little affair as it stands, might possibly have been fatal to 
altogether. 

n Gray Masque, and other Poems, by Mary Barker Dodge. 
there is little which could not be more fitly re Hoe in prose, 
and much which, however unconscious Mrs. Dodge may be of the 
fact, is actually so expressed in her poems. 

The poems of Campbell form the er addition to the series of 
“The Canterbury Poets,” and will be welcomed by those who 
wish to revive what are too probably their dormant recollections 
of a poet of undeniable merit, if of limited range. 

The invention of the Birthday Book is apparently giving rise to 
2 brisk competition among the families of poets. fe seems but 
fair, however, that if the daughters of one poetic Mr. Arnold 
‘weave a wreath of this sort for the paternal head, the daughters 
of another poetic Mr. Arnold should do the same. Of the Edwin 
Arnold sagen brges the second of the two to be published, we 
meed only say that, in luxury of » paper, and binding, and in 
the grace of its illustrations, it need fear no competitor, and that 
the “Sortes Arnoldianz ” which the oracle yields to those who 
consult it appear, so far as we have had an opportunity of testing 


them, to be si ly felicitous. 
The collected edition of Miss Ha ’s Poems in two volumes 
will be welcome to the admirers of one of the most popular 
writers of devotional verse. These slight and simple verses seem 
to have reached the ear of the religious public through some 
—— process we cannot analyse. In another volume of 
gious meditations, the Poems of Edward Henry Noel, we have 
an — of verse that is not without equal sincerity and fervour, 
and yet devoid of any elements of popularity. P like religious 


ANNALS OF LLOYD’S REGISTER.* 


as well-printed volume gives the history of what was a 
private enterprise undertaken for the convenience of the 
mercantile community, but has become something like a national 
institution. In the last me ye the author gives us a sketch 
of what the Society is at the present moment. Put tersely, 
it may be said to be something like a great Government office. 
During 1883 no less than 848 vessels, making a total of 
1,116,555 tons, were built under the Society's inspection. Ninety 
per cent. of the ships built in the United Ki gdom of late 
years have been surveyed and classed by the Society. It has a 
staff of one hundred and seventy-five inspectors in its employ all 
over the world. It not only surveys and classifies wood, iron, 

* Annals of Lloyd's Register ; being a Sketch of the Origin, Constitution, 
‘and Progress of Liogde Of British) ond Foreign Shipping. 


steel, and composite vessels, but inspects engines and boilers 
during and after construction. Its agents superintend the test- 
ing of anchors and chains at eight of the principal provi 
houses ; they test the steel used in shipbuilding and the making of 
boilers; they class yachts; and within the last few years the 
Society has published a collection of Freeboard Tables assigning 
maximum load-lines to vessels of all On all these subjects 
the Society speaks with authority, and is listened to with defer- 
ence. A Government office could hardly exercise greater power 
in the United Kingdom itself, and would certainly not have 
greater influence abroad ; and yet the Society of Lloyd’s Register 
is @ private commercial undertaking. An establishment of this 
kind is particularly characteristic of the commercial methods of 
the country, and its history is valuable and instructive. 

“ Lloyd's,” as most of us know, began, like many other good 
things, in a coffee-house, in much the same way as the Clearing- 
house. The author of these annals has not much to say on the 
subject of ship registration before Lloyd’s day. He is compelled 
to Tenties antiquity and the middle ages in a with the obser- 
vation that, as marine insurance is as old as the commerce of Tyre 
and Sidon, some system of registration must obviously have been 
practised by all ancient traders. This is a guess, and not a very 
plausible one; for, if there had been any system of registration 
used in Rhodes or in the Italian Republics of the middle ages, we 
should assuredly have heard of it. On the whole, we think it 
more critical and more patriotic to claim the credit of the inven- 
tion for England, and for Mr. Edward Lloyd, the coffee-house 
keeper in particular. This worthy, who succeeded in doing what 
many statesmen have found too difficult—creating an institution, 
to wit—kept a coffee-house in Tower Street in 1668, and later on 
moved into Lombard Street, at the corner of Abchurch Lane. Men of 
business resorted much to his house and discussed their affairs after a 
fashion familiar enough on the Continent to this day, though dis- 
used in England, For the convenience of his customers he formed 
“ ships’ lists,” or perhaps the customers drew them up themselves. 
Whoever has the credit of the original idea, Lloyd is entitled to 
the praise of having first seen what could be made of these lists. 
In 1696 he started Lloyd's News, which was the model of the 
‘ge Lloyd's List, The first venture was summarily suppressed 

y Government in the following year on account of some criticism 
ate matters Revie example was in = tee List 
its career. e istries were independent undertakings ; 
but it is only fair to allow Lloyd the credit of having had “ya 
siderable share in starting them. Originally the work of registra- 
tion was divided between two separate and frequently hostile pub- 
lications. These were the Underwriters’ Register, or Green Book, 
and the Shipowners’ Register, or Red Book. The two went on 
with various cha and fortunes, occasionally threatened by 
outsiders, till 1834. Then the rival Registers having almost suc- 
ceeded in cutting one another's throats, the mercantile community 
resolved to throw them into one and establish a single authority. 
This work was finished by a Provisional Committee in 1835, and 
the present Register began its career. From these annals the 
advocates of State inspection, in season and out of season, may 
learn a very useful lesson. The Provisional Committee in 1834 
were anxious to obtain support from Government, and applied to 
the Board of Trade with that object. Their request was refused, 
and the men of business who were at the head of the venture re- 
solved to carry it on at their own risk. The result has amply 
justified their courage. The subsequent history of Lloyd's Register 
ought to be encouraging to those who believe in the wisdom of 
letting trade alone. Without State support the Society has con- 
trived to get itself accepted as a regulating authority in matters of 
shipping, and it has done so because in the main it has conducted 
its affairs with sagacity and fairness. Of course it has had its 
share of criticism and of Re ower It has had to fight its 
battles in the law courts justify its existence by its works, 
and, on the whole, it has sueceeded. These Annals are manifestly 
of the nature of a panegyric, but they are supported by ex- 
ternal testimony. The Society has a good right to say that it 
has won its place because, on the whole, it has been impartial 
and intelligent. It has always been ready to consider any 
new thing and accept it after fair trial. In the course of the 
narrative the author of the Annals gives many details which 
have a general interest in the history of commerce and ship- 
building. The facsimile of a page from the earliest Register 
reserved (1764-65-66), for instance, shows under what very 
ifferent conditions trade was conducted some hundred and 
twenty years ago. Of the twenty-four vessels described one only, 
the Warren, T. Vickerman, master, was of six hundred tons. A 
special column is set aside for the number of guns carried. The 
early systems of classification described here give another detail 
of value. It seems to have been more or less generally acknow- 
ledged that vessels built in the Thames were greatly superior to 
those turned out in the outports. A brief list of figures towards 
the end illustrates compactly the immense development of our 
merchant shipping in the last half-century. In 1830, out of 750 
vessels built, only 10 were of 500 tons and upwards. In the same 
year, out of 19,110 vessels belonging to the United Kingdom, there 
were only 43 of 1,200 tons and upwards; and it may safely be 
guessed that almost all of them belonged to the East India Com- 
pany. To-day there are 195 vessels of over 3,000 tons in the 
ety’s Register. In the half-century of its existence in its 
present form it has indeed seen a mighty revolution, 
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DR. CLAUS’S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY.* 


“TT UNDERTOOK the translation of Professor Claus's excellent 

Lehrbuch der Zoologie with a view of supplying the want 
which has long been felt by teachers as well as students in this 
country of a good elementary text-book of zoology. Professor 
Claus’s works on zoology are already well known in this country, 
and I think it will be generally admitted that they take the first 
place amongst the zoolozical text-books of the present day.” 

The work which Mr. Sedgwick thus introduces is without doubt 
a very valuable contribution to zoological literature ; and we can 
well believe that the deservedly high reputation of its author, the 
lucidity and method of its arrangement, the advantages, and they 
are no slight ones, of good clear type, and of numerous extremely 
well-executed woodcut illustrations, and the able manner in which 
it has been translated, will ensure for this volume a favourable 
reception; but whether it will be found fully to supply “ the want 
which has long been felt” is not a matter on which we can too 
hastily decide. But before we refer to this, which we must do at 
some length, we should say that the first volume is divided into a 
General and a Special Part; the former, again, into chapters on 
organized and unorganized substances, and on the organization 
and development o! animals in general, &c., with a final chapter 
on the ovation in favour of the theory of descent; the Special 
Part is a classified description of living organisms from the 
lowest forms of «nimal life, the Protozoa; while the second 
volume commences with the Mollusca, and completes the work 
with Man. The scope of the whole is, therefore, sufficiently 
comprehensive ; the question remains whether it is really de- 
stined to replace, in our English schools at least, all other text- 
books, and be accepted as a trustworthy guide through a science 
beset with difficulties, and one over whose many details even the 
most competent specialists are not always agreed. 

In regard to classitication we notice frequent departures from 
the earlier text-books. They are often of no great importance, 
and are no doubt made on what Professor Claus considers sutfi- 
cient grounds; but they have the unwelcome effect of increasing 
the uncertainty in which all the early forms of animal life are 
shrouded. Mr. Pascoe, writing four years ago on the Protozoa 
(Zoological Classification, Handbook of), says:—* Their classifica- 
tion, and even their limits, are contested, and the descriptions of 
these organisms are in many instances very contradictory. It is 
doubtful whether many of them can be regarded as anything 
more than stages in the development of other animals and of 

ants.” With this opinion we believe that of most naturalists 
will be found to coincide; we fail, therefore, to see why the rela- 
tive position hitherto assigned to these ill-defined organisms should 
be altered ; why, for example, Professor Claus should have re- 
moved Bacteria from an early to a more advanced class of the 
Protozoa, placing it immediately before the Coelenterata. It is 
very doubtful, indeed, whether the Schizomycetide, a barbarous 
term invented hy Cohn to take the place of Bacteria, are animal 
organizations at all. Professors Huxley and Tyndall unhesi- 
tatingly depose them. Allied to the fungus of yeast in their 
manner of nourishment, assimilating ammonia and organic com- 
pounds which contain carbon, and resembling yeast in their power 
to excite fermentation, or, in some cases, putrefaction in matter 
by withdrawing oxygen, their only distinction appears to lie in 
the mode of their reproduction—they increase . dividing in 
halves, while the yeast fungus extends itself by buds which 
separate off as spores. It could hardly have been worth while 
to alter the relative position of organisms of such doubtful 
character. That Professor Claus should have removed the 
Spongide from this association to the more advanced group of 
Coelenterata is in confirmation of a decision which will be re- 
garded as satisfactory. Formerly the Spongide were ranked 
among the Protozoa, and their close alliance in some respects with 
the Amceba—to which, by the way, Dr. Claus has attached the 
less euphonious name Lobosa—has influenced the older natural- 
ists, whose opinion respecting their proper position was mostly 
undecided. werbank (Monograph of the British Spongide) re- 
garded them as “special and separate, a class distinct from every 
other living group, yet with strong contrasted variety of form 
and structure.” He credits them with the possible possession of 
nervous matter, relating how the animal “ ap to follow the 
pa of its own instinct in the choice of its periods of 

ing and repose,” and finds in one group peculiarities of structure 
estive of carnivorous habits, no doubt referring to the peculiar 
ition of the spicule, which, while affording no obstacle to the 

of a small marine worm, would effectually bar its retreat, 

thus rage gry in unexpected embryological form the art and 
mystery of a rat-trap. The Spongide also, in imitation of 
higher orders of animal life, the distinction of infestment by special 
parasites; while the thin stratum of sarcode with which every 
= of the creature is clothed is assumed to bear a close resem- 
ce to the mucous lining of the intestines of animals more 
advanced in the scale of life. No wonder, then, that their classifi- 
cation should be somewhat uncertain, and that almost every 
observer should exercise his right to rearrange them. Passing 
onwards, the student will experience some difficulty in his attempt 


* Elementary Text-book of . 2vols, General Part and Special 
Part—Protozoa to Insecta. Special Part—Mollusca to Man. By Dr. C, 
Claus. Translated and Edited by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., with the Assist- 
ance of F. G. Heathcote, B.A. With Seven Hundred and Six Woodcuts. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1884-5. 


to harmonize the arrangement of the “ Hydro-medus#”—a term 
not used by Nicholson—with that of Professor Allman or of the 
Rev. Thomas Hincks, to whose standard works on the British 
Hydroid Zoophytes and Polyzoa Dr. Olaus has, we think, hardly 
made sufficient reference. Professor Huxley’s classification, though 
only provisional, of the Annuloidie, with its two classes, the Echino- 
dermata and the Solecida, is set aside—the latter are placed under 
the division Vermes ; and the sub-class Annulosa, which formerly 
included Crustacea, Arachnida, and Insecta, is rearranged, these 
three classes appearing under Arthropeda. The classitication of 
Claus more nearly approaches that made use of by Mr. Pascoe ; 
but we find in numerous cases a new nomenclature, and the 
attempt to reconcile the varying arrangements is in conse- 
quence a serious undertaking. We do not profess to decide 
whose classification and nomenclature is preferable; but we 
venture to think that the whole has been made unnecessarily 
perplexing. ‘The distinctions which are relied upon, if we may 
not call them insufficient, are yet so minute, and their relative 
value so often inconsiderable, that it would—and we speak in the 
interests of students—have been at least more advantageous if the 
long-continued observations of specialists were more generously 
accepted. It is an additional misfortune that we have no assu- 
rance that Professor Claus’s own arrangement may not some day 
be set aside, and another, perhaps more intricate, if not less exact, 
system take its place. Our objection recurs with equal force when 
we reach the still higher class, the Anthropoda. Without insist- 
ing too much on the altered position of the Strepsiptera, an ano- 
malous and degraded form of Coleoptera, parasitic upon bees, 
which he has placed next to the Neuroptera, we find the 
doptera to some extent rearranged. e take, for instance, 
well-recognized group or tribe the Noctuine ; they, as is known,. 
constitute a very large and important section of moths, mostl 
night-fliers. They have been well catalogued for Europe by 
Guenée, and for the British Isles by Mr. Stainton. We commend 
the student, as an exercise of patient ingenuity, to reconcile with 
these the six families of Claus; he will have no less difficulty with 
the Sphingina, which are arranged by Stainton in “ four very dis- 
tinct families”—the Sesiide, one of these four, being, as he says, 
by some authors included in the Sphingide. Claus makes but 
two families, and it is a little one that they should be the 
Sesiide and the Sphingide; the Zygewride, the “ Foresters” 
and “ Burnet ” Sphinges, and the Aigeriide, the “ Clear-winged ” 
Sphinges, all very conspicuous forms, he apparently does not re- 
cognize. Weare not now contending whether Professor Claus 
is right or wrong; we are only producing our reasons fur doubt- 
ing whether a text-book which in classification and nomenclature 
varies so continually, and often so seriously, from the teaching of 
every English authority whom we have been able to consult—and 
our table is at this moment covered with the printed labours of 
English specialists—will be accepted quite as heartily as the 
translator has anticipated, or be so universally regarded by our 
English schools as supplying a long-felt want. 

Of the earlier chapters of this book, that which is termed the 
“‘ General Part,” we can speak with almost unqualified commenda- 
tion. The third chapter, on Organization and Dovelopusent; is well 
worthy of careful reading, as is also the fifth chapter on “The Mean- 
ing of the System,” in which the Professor introduces the Theo 
of Descent. It would be difficult to treat a subject around whi 
such controversy has circled in a more thoughtful and suggestive 
spirit, and no part of the work has given us a higher estimate of 
the author's judgment and impartiality. Another interesti 
question is that of the division of living bodies into animals an 
plants ; he has endeavoured to map out the debateable ground 
between these forms of life with commendable distinctness, and 
has carefully described the more or less important features of 
difference, and assigned the proper value to the varying tests 
which are relied on for definition. To those who have not given 
—_ attention to the subject, it may appear not a little remark- 
able how complete has been the failure toassign any characteristic 
of animal or vegetable life which can indicate the presence of a 
sharp line of demarcation. The power of spontaneous movement, 
the evidence of sensation, the chemical constituents, the uni- 
cellular or multi-cellular composition of the body, the presence of 
a stomach, the difference in oa pasion of nourishment, have all 
been relied upon, but have failed to afford a definition. It is 
— only in their after-development that a distinction will be 
ound, and itis only by putting together all the characteristics 
distinguishing the direction of animal development that we can 
express our conception of what is animal and what is vegetable 
life. Immediately we leave the lowest forms the differences are 
sufficient ; a creature with internal organs, lodged within a 
compact outline, with a mouth for the entry of nutrition, with a 
digestive system, and with nervous and sense organs, is an animal ; 
a living thing which has roots to absorb nutriment, whose leaves act. 
as respiratory and assimilating organs, taking in and giving out 
Bas, and possesses a uniform system of cells and vessels, is pro- 
perly designated a plant. But these characteristics are by no 
means universal, and among less advanced forms ually dis- 
omy The function of lungs and gills, distinctive of a higher 

» in a lower devolves upon the whole outer surface of the 

body; the blood-vessels are simplified, and the blood moves in 
irregular streams in the body cavity, the walls of which are im 
contact with the body wall; the mouth and alimentary canal 


“may also fail, nourishment being taken in at any poipt in their 


circumference, and got rid of in the same way; finally, nerves 
and sense-organs are totally absent. The distinction between 
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Protozoa and Protophyta, the earliest forms of animal and vege- 
table life, in this state is necessarily obscure, and we need not 
wonder that the debatable ground is the scene of frequent contest 
among naturalists. Cellulose, a non-nitrogenous substance found 
in the outer membranes of vegetable ceils, is discoverable in 
the mantle of Ascidians, one of the lower forms of the Mollusca. 
The Desmidiaces, like confervoid plants in general, grow at the 
expense of the inorganic elements which surround them; they de- 
oompose carbonic acid and give off oxygen under the influence of 
sunlight, and are rightly classed among the protophytes ; yet they 
possess a power of spontaneous movement, as also do, among others, 
the Diatomacess, w beautiful silicious skeletons are so prized 
by microscopists, and which form so large a part of the “ infusorial 
earths” of Bermuda, and are present in guano. The movements 
of the Protococcus pluvialis, an undoubted protophyte, have been 
described by Oarpenter—in fact, a motile condition seems to be 
common, in one stage of their existence, to a very large pro- 
portion of the lower forms of aquatic vegetation; thus voluntary 
movement and sensation are no sufficient test. The polyps 
among Protozoa lives in a fixed colony, and the Spongide 
among Coelenterata indulge in no wanderings, but are anchored 
to their home, while the erratic volver, over which a hard battle 
long was fought, is now finally surrendered to the botanists. 
The faculty of sensation, says Dr. Claus, which is inconceivable as 
function of matter, and which must always be presupposed when- 
ever we have to do with voluntary movement, can by no means be 
affirmed with certainty in all animal organisms. The nutritive 
and digestive processes of insectivorous plants, and their apparent 
nervous action, have been delightfully revealed by Darwin ; the 
sensitive mimosa shrinks at the liyhtest touch; the yeast plant 
flourishes on pepsin, yet none of these can rank with animals. In 
fact, there would appear, as we have said above, to be no a 
or characteristic which can absolutely suflice to mark the line of 
demarcation between the earliest forms of Protozoa and Protophyta ; 
yet, as our author truly observes, “the formation of an inter- 
mediate kingdom for the simplest forms of lite is neither scien- 
titically justitied, nor from practical considerations desirable. On 
the con , the acceptance of the Protista would only double the 
difficulty of emp the limit.” He adds, and his definition 
perbaps approaches a solution, that “an animal is to be detined as 
an organism provided with the power of full and voluntary move- 
ment, and with sensation; whose organs are internal, and are 
derived from a development of the internal surfaces of the body, 
which needs organic food, inspires oxygen, changes potential 
energy into kinetic, under the influence of oxidation, and excretes 
carbonic acid and nitrogenous waste products.” But, after all, this 
carefully-drawn description leaves us much where we were; and 
it is more than probable that, though further researches may limit 
the area of the imaginary kingdom of the Protista, that neutral 
ground where “things are not what they seem,” there will still 
remain & number of minute organisms, bearing the closest 
resemblance in essential points, yet which are really apart, and if 
they could be classed, would range themselves in the opposing 
kingdoms of plants and animals. 

Our remarks on the first of these two volumes have already 
extended to such length that we are compelled to leave the second 
Special Part, for the present at least, unnoticed. Though perhaps 
more closely compressed, it apparently bears the same marks of 
careful investigation, and, especially the later chapters, will pro- 
bably be studied with even greater interest than the earlier 
chapters to which our attention has been directed. We might 
add, as a hint to the practical student, whu has not the advantages 
of teachers and a special laboratory, that a Handbook to Inver- 
tebrate Zoology, by au American writer, Dr. Brookes, published 
about three years since, will materially aid his investigations, 


ANNE BOLEYN.* 


Ts work may be regarded as in some sort a continuation of 
Dr. Brewer's Prefaces, which were noticed in these columns 
a short time ago. Without comparing him with Dr. Brewer, we 
may remark that Mr. Friedmann displays deep reading, accurate 
observation, and a faculty for close reasoning and for sifting 
evidence, qualities which are indispensable to the historian. On 
the other hand, his style, though adequate and correct, is devoid 
of charm; without being obscure, he cannot lay claim to that 
lucidity which is born of a long acquaintance with the subject 
eombined with a power of grouping details; while lastly, we miss 


that sense of proportion which, more perhaps than any other 
quality, distinguishes historians of the first r It was probabl 
te view of E lish 


not in Mr. Friedmann’s mind to a com 
history during the period of which he treats, but, if so, the title of 
the work is a little misleading. The book is in reality a biography 
of Anne Boleyn during those years in which she is a figure of poli- 
tical importance, accompanied by a detailed survey of the foreign 
negotiations to which her marriage with Henry VIII. gave rise. 
But the rest of what goes to make up “ English History” during 
the period is neglected. The reader will hear very little of the 
t Parliament which during these years was occupied in throw- 
Fig off the power of Rome, little or nothing of the Irish rebellion 
of 1534, of the dissolution of the monasteries, of the advance of 
Protestant feeling in England, not to meztion other matters. The 
* Anne : @ Cha; of English History (1527-1 By Paul 


connexion between the marriage of Anne and the separation from 
Rome is not kept sufficiently in view, and the story is thus stripped 
of much that gives it interest and grandeur, while its presentment 
in this shape arouses in us & sense of disproportion and untruth. 
We do not by any means complain of the isolated treatment of 
episodes in our history; we only insist that in such cases it should 
be clearly understood that it is only an episode which is presented, 
and not a complete view of the nation’s history within certain 
limits of time. 

Mr. Friedmann opens with a good introductory chapter, in which 
he calls attention to the poverty and weakness of the country, its 
sparse oe lack of industries, its miserable revenue. His 
view of Henry VIIL.’s character is very unfavourable. The attempt 
to whitewash Henry has doubtless turned out a failure. This is 
the age of whitewash, but the most eloquent advocate will hardly 
persuade us that Henry was a t man, a sovereiyn troubled, no 
doubt, with a few pardonable weaknesses, but wise and magnani- 
mous, gifted at once with farsightedness and decision, and anxious 
to postpone his own wishes to the interests of the nation. After 
conceding to Henry natural shrewdness and a certain breadth of 
mind, Mr. Friedmann goes on to say :—‘ In a way he was good- 
natured ; he was fond of children; be was liberal towards those of 
his courtiers whom he liked and as long as he liked them; for a 
little flattery he would often be very kind to a suitor, He spoke 
well, wrote—except upon business—very tolerabiy, and knew how 
to blend dignity with affability. But most of his good qualities 
were stifled in the bud. The faults and vices of Henry were so 
great that if the unhappy position in which he grew up were not 
taken into account, he would seem a contemptible monster. He 
was immensely vain, foolish, weak, and thoroughly dishonest ” 
(i. 8). Mr. Friedmann will not allow Henry the credit of manag- 
ing his own affairs, but declares that he was constantly led by 
others, that he was obstinate rather than resolute, and that he 
was so untruthful that, though “a thoroughly immoral man, he 
dared not own it to himself.” We incline much more to Mr. 
Friedmann’s estimate than to Mr. Froude’s, and we deprecate 
with the former the absurdity of adducing every tavourable say- 
ing of his contemporaries as if it were incontrovertible evidence. 
But if whitewash will not serve, neither wiilan even coat of pitch. 
Henry cannot be charged at once with weakuess and tyranny. 
He entrusted much, no doubt, to Wolsey and Cromwell, but there 
is ample proof that much more than the mere details o! adwinis- 
tration was in his hands, and who led him aiter Cromwell’s death ? 
Mr. Friedmann’s pardonable dislike of Henry has led him to assert 
that the King was unpopular with the n«tion at large. But, what- 
ever may be our opinion of Henry's character, we cannot account 
for the permanence of his government upon any other hypothesis 
than that of his popularity with the muss of his subjects. What 
is Mr. Friedmann’s ground for asserting that the bontires lighted 
on the birth of Elizabeth were demonstrativus of joy at the dis- 
appointment of Henry’s hopes, that they “ were intended to cele- 
brate, not the fact that Anne had borne him a child, but the fact 
that the child was but a girl”? (i. 230). Again, in speaking of 
the progress of Henry and Anne in 1534. he says (ii. 12) that 
“in general, under the surface, there remained the same discon- 
tent as before.” Had the feeling of dixsatis action been deep or 
general, the Pilgrimage of Grace would have tad a very different 
issue. In a similar spirit Mr. friedmanu over-estimates the 
weight of royal influence in determining Parliamentary elections 
(i. 101). That influence was doubtless very yreat, but the re- 
sistance of the Parliament of 1523 and of several others in this 
century is enough to prove that it was unable altogether to 
crush Parliamentary independence. Mr. Friedmann has a fixed 
idea that the acts of the Government were carried in the teeth of 
national opposition; but the pliability of Parliament during this 
period may be explained without adopting the hypothesis that all 
its members were royal nominees. 

With the first sigas of Henry’s passion for Anne, which the 
author, agreeing with Dr. Brewer, places as early as 1526, Mr, 
Friedmann’s detailed narrative begins. He endeavours to show, 
and, we think, conclusively (Appendix, Note A), that Anne was 
the elder of the two sisters, and not, as bas hitherto been sup- 
posed, the younger. He places her birth in 1502 or 1503, instead 
of 1507. Beyond this fact, Mr. Friedmann does not appear to 
have added anything of importance in this period to the accounts 
of Dr. Brewer and Mr. Froude. He suggests that Wolsey’s ap- 
parent willingness to further Henry’s wish~s in the early stages of 
the intrigue was due to the conviction that Anne would become 
Henry’s mistress, that the King would soon tire of her, as he had 
of others, and that the danger would thus blow over, Wolsey 
underrated Anne’s shrewdness and power of resistance, and the 
mistake was his ruin. Mr. Friedmann believes, nevertheless, that 
Anne became Henry’s mistress some months before the marriage, 
and he is at considerable pains to show that the marriage did not 
take place till January 1533. The latter date, accepted as it is 
by Mr. Froude, may, we think, be taken as final; but the other 
contention appears to us non-proven. 

After the fall of Wolsey, Mr. Friedmann’s narrative becomes 
fuller, and, at the same time, more valuable; for we are now 
deserted by Dr. Brewer, and Mr. Friedmann has a good deal to 
add to, and some things to correct, in Mr. Froude. The fixed 
idea already alluded to forbids him to find any enthusiasm in the 
crowds and the processions, and the conduits running with wine, 
which welcomed the coronation of Anne. The in which 
Mr. Froude describes that event is one of his most brilliant efforts, 
and Mr. Friedmann’s narrative is tame in comparison, bat he adds 
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a touch which Mr. Froude has characteristically omitted. The 
merchants of the Steelyard insulted Anne by giving the Boleyn 
coat-of-arms the lowest place on their Mount Parnassus. It does 
not appear what other place could have been assigned to it, but 
Anne resented the slight so deeply that she tried to persuade 
Henry to punish the merchants. The slight may have been in- 
tentional, for the merchants were ill inclined towards the rival 
of Catherine; but there is no warrant for supposing with Mr. 
Friedmann that those who invoked for Anne a good fortune 
similar to that of her namesake, the mother of the Virgin, intended 
to conceal a curse in the guise of a blessing, and to pray that the 
new Queen should, like St. Anne, bear no children but one girl. 
‘The mysterious conspiracy connected with the name of Elizabeth 
Barton, the Nun of Kent, is only lightly touched on by Mr. 
Friedmann. His animosity against the government of Henry 
leads him to underrate its importance. He asserts, on the evidence 
of a letter of Chapuis, that Catherine and Mary had had no com- 
munication with the Nun, but he says nothing of the Act of 1534, 
which states the contrary, nor does he observe that it may have 
been Cromwell's interest to distinguish between the minor con- 
— and the more important persons concerned. However 

jis may be, no one who realises the nature of the crisis will agree 
with Mr. Friedmann in his remark (i. 246) that “ the examination 
had shown that no real danger was to be apprehended.” To sa 
this is to misunderstand the state of England in the sixteen 
century, and to render inexplicable the acquiescence of the nation 
in a sanguinary despotism. 

The whole of Mr. Friedmann’s second volume is occupied with 
the last two years of Anne’s life. It is much the most novel and 
valuable portion of his work. The correspondence of Chapuis, 
Mr. Friedmann’s chief authority, with his master Charles V. has 
been made to yield much new information. On the foreign policy 
of this period, especially on the negotiations with Wullenwever and 
the Hanse Towns, a subject much neglected by Mr. Froude, the 
author is full and interesting. He has also something to add to 
our knowledge of domestic affairs, and of the causes which led to 
the fall of Anne. He has discovered that as early as the spring 
of 1534, little more than a year after his marriage with Anne, 
Henry had transferred his affections to a new mistress. “ Who 
she was,” he says, “1 have not been able to discover. The only 
thing that is certain is that she was not Anne’s later rival, Jane 
Seymour” (ii. 35). Soon afterwards there appears another mis- 
tress, one Margaret Skelton. Neither she nor her anonymous 
predecessor is mentioned by Mr. Froude. It is characteristic of 
the diflerence between these authors that, while Mr. Froude 
regards the contemporary justifications of Henry's conduct in 
executing More and Fisher as satisfactory, and even appends a 
note to the effect that “ many important facts are alluded to fin 
these documents] of which we have no other knowledge,” 
Friedmann says (ii. 88), “These accusations against More have 
been repeated by some later writers; but there is not a tittle of 
evidence that he was guilty of the cruelties imputed to him.” In 
narrating the death of Catherine Mr. Friedmann examines at some 
length the suspicion that she was poisoned, and that Henry him- 
self was implicated. Tae charge does not appear to us to bear 
investigation. We do not attribute much reality to the tears 
which, according to Mr. Froude, Henry shed on the occasion— 
Mr. Friedmann, by the way, quotes evidence to show that Henry, 
on the contrary, manifested indecent joy—but the gain was too 
slight and the risk too great to allow us to believe that he was 
guilty of such a crime. Jane Seymour has generally been sup- 

to have been virtuous. Mr. Friedmann, on what evidence 
we do not know, declares (ii. 201) that “ she was no better than 
the other young women of a coarse and dissolute Court.” Of Anne 
herself he says (ii. 265) :—‘* While I am strongly of opinion that 
there was no trustworthy evidence to sustain the specitic charges, 
I am by no means convinced that Anne did not commit offences 
quite as grave as most of those of which she was accused.” He 
accounts for the acquiescence of her fellow-culprits in the justice 
of the by the remark that criminals were never allowed to 
make speeches on the scaffold except on condition that they should 
not attempt to justify themselves. As to the charge of conspiring 
against Henry’s life, Mr. Friedmann treats it with the contempt 
which, in our opinion, it certainly deserves. We have not left 
ourselves to do more than mention the excellent chrono- 
logical tal fixed to the work, and the interesting appendices 
which close it. In conclusion, we may thank the author for a 
book which, in — of the defects already pointed out, adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of one of the most critical and inter- 
esting periods of our history. 


PLATTS’S HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY.* 


HE Urdu or Hindustani was long ago 
Sir James Mackintosh to the Anglo-Norman or English. It 
is a composite tongue formed, he said, out of “ jargons” used in 
intercourse between the conquerors and the conquered. With ex- 
ception to the contemptuous term jargon as a to Persian 
or the purer forms of Hindi, the comparison of the learned Recorder 
of Bombay is not unhappy. Every junior civilian or lieutenant 
who has for the Staff Corps is familiar with the account 
given in the preface to the Bagh-o-Bahar of the gradual fusion of 
* A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English. By John T> 
Platts, M.A., Persian Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
ef Schools, Central India. London en & Co, 


: W. H. All 


two or three languages in the Urdu or camp of the Mogul con- 
uerors of Hindostan. It began, says the native author, in the 
time of the dynasties of Ghori and Lodi, and was completed 
in the reign of Akbar the Great. In this composition or amalga- 
mation the framework or skeleton of the new language is the 
old Hindi, ‘The grammar, with declensions, conjugations, syntax, 
is Hindi. So are the verbs with very rare exceptions, But the 
infusion of Arabic and Persian words is very large. A few 
Turkish words have crept in; fewer still have been corrupted 
from the Greek, Something has been contributed by the Portu- 
guese who were before us in India, especially the naval terms 
of lascars or boatmen, and something by the Greeks. But the 
result has been the formation of a language, expressive, elastic, 
rich, fitted for conversation, business, narrative, and poetry. 
That such a language has not yet produced a copious and 
classical literature is owing to two or three causes. The Hindu 
long thought Sanskrit the firest language in which man could 
express his ideas. Persian was supreme in the courts and the 
palaces. It was the language of poetry, of law, of diplomacy, of 
administration, and of history. It was lucid and succinct or in- 
volved and ambiguous, as occasion required. A State Paper in 
Persian could be as striking and pointed as a phrase coined by 
Lord Beaconstield, or as mystic and involved as a reply by Mr. 
Gladstone. Urdu was left to be the spoken language of millions 
of our subjects; but it was not till the year 1836 that we ceased 
in our own courts in India to take down evidence, to issue precepts, 
and to record decisions in Persian; a language which was the 
vernacular neither of the subjects nor of the rulers. Al) the 
same it was none the less essential for a scholar and a gentle- 
man to speak idiomatic and fluent Hindustani. Diction and style 
in Urdu have a very wide range. There is a vast dillerence 
between the diction of the Ikhwani-us-Safa crowded with Arabic 
names and epithets, and that of the A/irad-Afroz or of that 
most correct of standards, the Bagh-o-Bahar. Perhaps the best 
Urdu may be heard at Delhi, whether in the mouth of a Brahman 
or a Moulavi, an official or a trader, The Urdu of Lucknow, 
however excellent, is thought by some judges to be a little too 
finical. Educated Mohammedans everywhere speak excellent 
Urdu, and we have heard natives of this class born in Lower 
Bengal whose accent and command of the lanzuaye would defy 
criticism. The Dakhani or Hindustani spoken by Mohammedans 
in Southern India is, however, peculiar, And when we go back 
to the rustic or thenth Hindi with little or no admixture of Persian, 
based almost entirely on Sanskrit or Prakrit, we seem to be dealing 
altogether with another language and race. 

No apology was needed from Mr. Platts for the publication of 
this work. It is of the utmost importance that students and 
administratovs, missionaries, civil engineers and inspectors of 
schools should have access to a dictionary bringing up owledge 
to the highest standard, adding to the existing stock of current 
words and phrases, and improving if possible, on the scheme, 

roportions, and method of previous Orientalists. Shakespear's 

ictionary is sound, solid, and practical; but our own edition of 
it was published just fifty years ago, and much progress has since 
been made in the study of the Indian classical languayes, in 
etymology, and knowledge of rural life, Mr. Platts’s compilation, 
coming after the Dictionaries of Duncan Forbes and Dr. Falion, 
is in many points an improvement on his predecessors. He is a 
scholar and an official. By position and long residence in India he 
has collected many words not hitherto found in print, and he bas 
iven new and additional meanings to words already familiar. 
Where words now in common use are spelt in the same manner, 
but in reality come from different parent languages and bear very 
different meanings, Mr. Platts enters them under different heads or 

phs. Shakespear, he says, errs in this respect by grouping 

them together. Yet on turning to that author we find mdn, 
“ mind or heart,” which is Sanskrit ; mdn, the pronoun “ I,” which is 
Persian ; min, “ from” Arabic, and even mann or manna Hebrew, all 
properly given under different headings. Mr. Platts's chief werits 
are copiousness, accuracy, very considerable philological know- 
ledge, and method and perspicuity of arrangement. He also may 
fairly claim to have created a resting-place for a variety of phrases 
hitherto scattered about in such works as Sir H. Elliot's glossary, 
Mr. P. Carnegie’s vocabulary of law terms, directions to Settle- 
ment officers, and compilations whether written or in print, by 
collectors and magistrates, who having spent years in camp and 
kacheri, can recite otfband the local customs by which rent is paid 
in the Doab or in Rohilcund, tell every food-grain or every sweet- 
meat in the Hulwai’s shop, and direct the Amin when he is 
measuring a field by some peculiarly queer standard of measure- 
ment. When an immense number of words have to be got into a 
certain space we must not complain if the print is small. The 
original term is given both in the Persian and the Nagari character 
once for all. Of course in whole columns or strings of purel 
Arabic words this double process is not necessary. In compou 
and variations of the same word, the Roman character alone 
is used. Perhaps this was unavoidable. The addition of the 
Persian or Hindi character besides the Roman would have enor- 
mously added to the bulk. But Shakespear, whose vocabulary was 
not so copious, gives both characters—Persian or Hindi and 
English—through whole columns of compound adjectives and 
— The type of Shakespear, too, is larger and more pleasant 
to 

We think that Mr. Platts has needlessly vexed his own soul 
with endeavours to distinguish the Prakrit and the Sanskrit ori- 
ginal of some truncated Hindi phrase. Doubtless he wishes his 
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Dictionary to be proof against the criticism of the philologist as well 
as to be an aid t the official in his daily life. But, after all, it is 
comparatively of little importance whether a word in use at 
Benares or Bhojpore comes direct from the pure Sanskrit or from 
the more vulgar Prakrit. In the Hindu Drama we find that the kings 
and hermits use the former, and the minor characters the latter 
language. It is sufficient for most Urdu scholars to know whether 
any one term is indigenous to ancient India or came in with the 
Mohammedan invaders. 

Some scholars have amused themselves in dissecting the com- 

nent parts of the Urdu or Hindustani; in showing where the 
influence of the conqueror ousted the old Hindi and introduced the 
Persian term; and where, again, the trader and the agriculturist 
stuck to their native vernacular in spite of Nawabs and Amils and 
edicts and proclamations in flowery Persian. As a rule, it may be 
said that all the terms of our Revenue and judicial administra- 
tion are pure Persian. There are, of course, local rates, customs, 
measurements, tenures, expressed in Hindionly. They seem rooted 
to the soil, and no change of dynasty or effacement of Rajas has had 
any effect on them. Terms of refinement and luxury, on the other 
hand, are Persian. Servants, public and private, of every grade 
are mainly Persian. In narrative or discussion the qualities of the 
mind are taken from either source. Names of towns all over 
India are sometimes pure Sanskrit, sometimes pure Persian, and 
sometimes Persian and Sanskrit combined. We need only specify 
Bhawanipur, Amirabad, and Mirpur. Implements and most of 
the household utensils are Hindi. Nearly all wild and domestic 
animals and birds are the same. Shir Persian, is sometimes used 
for bagh, i.e. vydgra, a tiger. And the domestic and the jungle 
fow] is oftener a Persian Murghi than a Sanskrit Kukut. The 
hare, though locally known by a Hindi phrase, is almost every- 
where spoken of as Khargosh, the little animal with “ asses’ ears.” 
And the Persian Siyah Gosh is the lynx. But the i the 
rhinoceros, the antelope, deer of all sorts, the jackal, the hyena, 
ducks, idges, and peacocks all come from the Sanskrit. The 
num , the hours of the day, the divisions of time are the same. 
The four cardinal points of the compass, in use all over India, come 
from the Sanskrit; and no one but some dreary pedant or hair- 
splitting Vakil ever thought of inserting in a report on a boundary 
ease shimal for the north instead of uétar, junib instead of 
dakhin for south, and mashrik and mughrab instead of purab and 
pacham or pachim for the east and the west. We have said that 
nearly all the verbs are Hindi or Sanskrit. At this moment we 
only recall one or two—farmana, for instance, to “ give an order,” 
which comes from the Persian. But the Persian adjectives and 
nouns in daily use are countless, and habit only can decide 
when this language or the Hindi ought to be employed. Most 
Urdu scholars do ‘not require to be told that they would use less 
Persian when speaking to the chiefs of Jaipore or Joudhpore and 
less Hindi when addressing a Mohammedan learned in all that 
is taught at the Madrissas of Lucknow, Delhi, Hooghly, or 
Calcutta. 

In order to test this work fairly we have looked carefully at 
standard words which, with the addition of an adjective or a noun 
or in company with a verb, make up a large portion of the voca- 

in common use. Ankh means the eye, the glance, and also 
observation and judgment. ‘Two columns and a half of close print 
are devoted to the verbs which can be coupled with this noun; 
to shut, to wink, to open, to be angry, to be in love, to blind, 
to suffer from inflammation. The Persian privative de, or “ with- 
out,” occupies six columns of adjectives and nouns, of which the 
ter part are constantly heard. Jd/ water and its adjuncts, 
ae columns; dij the heart, two and a quarter; do two, 
which may come from either Persian or Sanskrit, has tacked on to 
it nouns from both languages for more than two columns, Two 
more are given to Raj, which is the form of Raja used in com- 
—_ and they embrace everything royal, kingly, and grand, 
m the Raj-adhiraj, or Paramount Sovereign, to Laj-hans, the 
or the flamingo—in other words, the king of the duck 
) tribe ; three-quarters of a column are assigned to ru and its 
compounds, the word itself meaning face, aspect, cause, reason, 
surface of the earth; the same space to saldn tongue, speech, or 
dialect, which fits in with Hindu verbs and Persian substantives ; 
half a column to tlm learning, and its recondite Arabic branches ; 
a column to kar business, function, and practice; a column and a 
quarter to Adm the Persian for little and deficient, including, of 
course, kam-bakhi, kam-zor, kam-akl, and so on; more than three 
columns to Ma/é the Sanskrit “ great,” and its compounds, from the 
Maharaja to Mahamari, the terrible pestilence, and Maha-Murkh, 
the great fool; nearly a column to /agna, a very useful intransitive 
verb formed with the particles men and se, in the sense of being 
attached or fastened to something, but often wrongly employed 
by tiros and slovenly speakers ina transitive sense. Three columns 
to munh, which varies in signification from mouth, face, and 
en to regard, bias, capacity, and esteem; two columns to 
Persian ham, also, equally, altogether; and divers shorter 
spaces to other words less wide in their application but still 
worth very close attention and study. In all these cases Mr. 
Platts has shown unwearied diligence in selecting and sorti 
his phrases, great lucidity and method of arrangement, a 
remarkable accuracy in the revision of the press. ‘Those who 
know what mischief may be caused by the omission of certain 
or the use of the hard instead of the soft consonant, can 
reciate the amount of toil imposed on the 7 the reader, 
the author in the preparation of such a work. 
Neither in explanations of common or uncommon words have 


we to complain of Mr. Platts. His rendering of the little word 
thik, adverb or adjective, is that it means exact or exactly. 

here is a sense of completion and accuracy about the phrase 
which would have satisfied Fielding’s Mr. Square. Mr. Platts 
allots a few lines to the word jane, which is grammatically 
the second or third person singular of the aorist of janna, to 
know. It is constantly employed as Khuda jane, “God only 
may know”; Kya jane, “ who knows, or can any one know.” 
We do not fancy the connexion of the Dom—a very low 
caste of Hindus, with the Gipsy Romani. The latter word 
might just as well be derived from the Sanskrit Raman, a hand- 
some or charming woman. It is quite as likely that the word 
Romani did not originate in India or in any Hindi word, but in 
Central Asia. Some of the expressions and proverbs are amusing. 
A very foolish king named Harbong once ruled at a place near 
Allahabad. Harbong Ka Raj has been handed down to signify 
anarchy or maladministration ever since. Under the head of 
pani water, we find that to throw fire into water means to 
revive an old quarrel; that to die suddenly is expressed by 
not having a moment to ask for water; and that to become 
water is to faint or have no heart. A curious phrase is attri- 
buted to women when an earthen pitcher breaks of itself, as so 
many things are said to do in India in the owner's absence. They 
say that somebody’s soul was thirsty. The father-in-law and 
not the mother-in-law is the butt of the Hindu householder. 
Susral the father-in-law’s house, is applied to the gaol, and when 
a man has gone off no one knows where he is said to have gone 
off, not to his uncle or brother, but to his wife's father. Some 
odd meanings are got out of kuan,a well. To put a bamboointo a 
well is to make a careful search, and to oblige a man to look into one 
well or seven wells, is to lead him a pretty dance and make him do 
what you please. To shut the stable-door after the horse has been 
stolen is expressed by digging a well just when a fire has broken 
out. A person who gives himself airs is likened to a gentleman in 
a garden which consists of a tree and a half. The various significa- 
tions attached to the well-known words pakka or pucka and kaché 
are very clear. The former is expressive of ripeness in fruit, 
completeness of inquiry, soundness of judgment ; it is applied to a 
macadamized road, to a well-built house of stone or brick, or to 
weight of a full standard. Kacha is the very opposite of the above. 
The careless decisions of Mr. A., the shifty policy of Lord B., a road 
made of earth only, without bricks, gravel, or granite, raw fruits, a 
temporary cultivator destitute of that bewildering right, the right 
of occupancy, a brick dried in the sun and not baked in the kiln, 
loose spun cotton thread, fools, shams and windbags, are each and 
all kacha. The two words are probably used nearly as often as 
“on daily directions to serve up dinner or to bring round the 


ugey- 

Any one with ordinary experience of Anglo-Indian and native 
life may contribute something to the omissions or defects which no 
such extensive work can ever be without. And it is from a wish 
to aid the maker of dictionaries, and not from parade of acquire- 
ment, that we note a few instances of deficiency or error. Under 
the term daha! it is not expressly stated that it applies to a judg- 
ment or decision upheld in appeal. Every judicial officer knows 
but too well the difference between hukm radd and hukm bahdl, 
applied in his own or his subordinate’s decisions. Under sendh a 
burglarious entry and its compounds, we do not find the sendhkati, 
or instrument with which the burglar works a hole in the mud- 
wall or the matting of a house, and obtains an entrance. Rds in 
Hindi means the reins or bridle. Has Mr. Platts ever met with 
the hybrid phrase ras-dari, or “ holding the reins,” applied meta- 
phorically to one who conducts or promotes a law-suit or a business 
through others, keeping in the background himself? “The 
Supreme Court of Criminal Justice ” established by the Nawabs of 
Bengal, and continued by the Indian Government down to 1862, 
is not quite correctly .deseribed as Nizamat-Adalat. Nizamat is 
criminal and Adadat civil justice. The full term would be Suddar 
Nizamat wa dewani Adalat, A very curious and uncommon word 
Chakabu is given as a circular array of troops, such as our Sikh 
adversaries presented with fatal effect to us at Ramnuggur in the 
second Punjab war. At the new palace and gardens of Deeg some 
years ago we saw this term applied toa cunningly-devised labyrinth 
of water. The liquid entered by a conduit on a flat stone of a 
few feet in diameter, and found its way out at the other side after 
meandering in a hundred channels backwards and forwards. But 
these are hardly to be counted as blots guas aut incuria fuait Se. 

We have not the least doubt that Mr. Platts’s work is vastly 
superior to the dictionary of the late Duncan Forbes. That 
gentleman, though a proficient in many Oriental languages, had 
never resided in any part of India at all. He deliberately dis- 
carded all etymology from his work. In other respects it is 
incomplete, and no one is really competent to mark the lines or 
stages of a shifting or progressive dialect like Urdu without some 
practical knowledge of Indian life in at least some one of its 
diversified phases. Dr. Fallon’s Dictionary, published at Benares 
(or Banaras, as he pedantically writes it) in 1879 and dedicated 
to Sir R. Temple, is very full, and as Mr, Platts remarks, valuable 
for “its numerous proverbs and quotations from the poets.” 
Unfortunately Dr. Fallon, instead of translating these quaint 
sayings literally, has turned them into poetry, or rather into long 
sentences with rhymes at their ends, to the perplexity of students 
and not = s to the advantage of those who can work out the 
originals. espear’s work, for arrangement, type, and general 
execution, deserves more praise than Mr. Platts ioe inclined to 


give it, and we miss in his work those sparkling or pregnant 
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couplets and sayings which relieve the monotony of columns of 
words and etymologies. Once or twice he does give us an old 
friend. Sauda, the melancholy poet, is quoted, and here is an 
Urdie mukri or riddle, or, in vulgar language, a “ sell.” His 
reading differs very slightly from Shakespear's :— 


Bat chalat mera anchra 

Na meri sune na apni kahe ; 

Na kacha mo son j -jhanta ; 
Kyun, sakhi! sajjan! na, sakhi, kanta. 


road he seized the hem of my cloak. 
He neither what I said, nor did he say anything himself. 
With me he had no sort of quarrel or row. How, friend, your 
lover? No, friend, a thorn.” A more puzzling couplet, with a 
double meaning, is given in . If given by Mr. Platts, 
we have not hit on it :— 

Kikar tar, amla 

At first sight this seems to be a mere catalogue of trees — the 
aeacia, the fig-tree, the Kadam sacred to Krishna, the pipal, the 
tunn or cedrela toona, and so forth, But rearrange the as 
below, and we shall get a very different meaning :— 

Ki karpa kartar, ja man phusala mila 

Se’o kadam, kachnar! pi pal ratti tu nataj. 


The couplet then would signify :— 

The Maker (God) has shown you mercy : 

What has beguiled your mind has been attai 

Adore his footsteps! Weak woman, leave 

Not the love of your lover for a moment. 
We are doubtful of one or two words, for the ingenuity of the 

is as ing as an acrostic, In conclusion, we can 

conscientiously say that Mr. Platts has usefully speat many years 
in the preparation of a Dictionary, ample, accurate, and profound, 
and he has earned the gratitude of all those who aspire to speak 
Urdu correctly if they cannot reach the elegance and neatness 
of the late Sir H. M. Ellio t and the late Mr. Henry Torrens. 


MADVIG’S NEW VOLUME OF ADVERSARIA.* 


7s new volume of Madvig’s Adversaria, besides its intrinsic 
merits, has a special interest for all who honour a devotion 
to ing which can overcome age and infirmity. The veteran 
chief of living classical scholars takes us into his confidence 
in more than one of his book, and enables us to see how, 
in spite of failing. strength and blinded eyes, his intellect, with 
almost added clearness and vigour, triumphs over the defect of 
sense and the ravage of time. There is a strange pathos in 
his account of his last reading of Tacitus. He wished, he says, 
to take a comprehensive view of the materials for the history 
of the gga state of the Roman Empire in the first century 
a.v. His eyesight made all reading impossible (oculi omnem 

i operam denegabant); but undismayed he caused the 
whole of Tacitus’s works in Halm’s edition to be read aloud 
to him for the fourth time, stopping whenever any difficulty 
etruck him to compare Halm’s readings with those recorded in 
Ritter's notes (p. 223). Courage and devotion such as this will 
go far to make us his plea for pardon if he has shown 
some little impatience at “the lack of modesty of those who, 
without knowledge of antiquity, or natural or acquired faculty for 
criticism, presume to disturb by their conjectures what is perfectly 
sound or todefend what is manifestly corrupt.” To one who, like 
Madvig, by constant and laborious attention has acquired almost a 
new sense or instinct in this science of conjecture, the awkward 
and presumptuous “shots” of the amateur or imperfectly trained 
critic appear in the light of an almost criminal tampering with 
sacred things. The aged chief, however, is more grieved than 

. The rashness of Kayser’s emendations of Cicero, who 
simply cuts out all that he does not understand, is especially 
trying to him, and he pathetically remarks that he has ceased to 
wonder at ragep he may do (p.97). To deter others from 
he gibbets in a note Kayser’s emendation of Cic. 

tus, § 234. 

The art of emendation, as taught by Madvig, rests mainly on an 
exhaustive observation of the kind of mistakes made by one man 
when copying the writing of another. Among the most common 
are the omission of syllables followed or preceded by similar 

lables ; the substitution of a word at the end of one line for 

e right word at the end of another; the mistaking one letter for 
another when in the handwriting of the day they are very like 
each other; the repetition of letters, syllables, or words (ditto- 
graphy); and the omission of whole lines. The element of un- 
certainty, however, is indefinitely extended by the consideration 
that, after all, the extent and varieties of human error are in- 
finite, and that no mistake can be “wpe a positively impossible. 
Ignorance on the part of the scribes produced many mistakes, but 
more serious errors still have been caused by their ing or half 

i A man whose sole duty was to copy would at times, if 


he had any pride in his scholarship, presume to alter what he im- 
perfectly understood, and would thus succeed in producing con- 
ion worse confounded. 


To feel one’s way through this tangled labyrinth of mistakes, to 


* Io. Nic. Madvigii Adversariorum Criticorum ad Scriptores Gracos et 
Latinos Volumen tertinm, novas emendationes Grecas et Latinas continens. 
Haunie MDCCCLXXXIV. London: Williams & Norgate. 


trace by laborious comparison and cautious observation the 
vestiges of truth obscured by complicated error, has always pos- 
sessed peculiar allurements for certain scholars. And many who 
have had no special gifts for such investigation have been caught 
by its charm, and allowed themselves to waste much time which 
might have been more profitably employed. Only those, how- 
ever, who have looked at the texts of tho classical authors as they 
appeared soon after the invention of printing can fully appreciate 
what the critics have done for us in the way of ucing clear 
and intelligible copies of the masterpieces of antiquity. It is easy 
to laugh at the rashness and occasional grotesqueness of the 
emendations of a Bentley; but without the pioneer work of 
scholars like him we should perhaps still be without clear and 
definite knowledge of the true principles of criticism. The illus- 
trious names of Ritschl, Mommsen, and Madvig remind us that 
the results of a long series of investigations have in our time been 
gathered and arranged into an orderly system which all but reaches 
to the dignity of a science. 

The pleasures connected with this work are various, There is 
the satisfaction of hitting upon the blot, and the sportsmanlike 
excitement in tracking it to its source. Then its correction will 
po likely involve much reading and many references to other 
authors or other parts of the same author, Finally there is the 
joy of discovery, the exultation at having hit on the right solution 
of the riddle, and the gratification of announcing your success. 
These simple and innocent pleasures of the emendator are, how- 
ever, liable to be dashed by the discovery that what he has after 
infinite toil and thought hit upon, some one else a hundred years 
or so before his time had discovered. Carlyle was fond of quoting 
a sentence of Novalis, “ My conviction gains infinitely the moment 
another soul will believe in it.” But if the “ other soul” has 
anticipated him the conjectural critic is not so grateful. The 
bloom is off the plum, It may be a satisfaction to have your 
solution confirmed by the independent conviction of another, 
but it is infinitely more delicious to feel that you, of all men, 
have made the discovery. Such apie emg ag has often 
befallen agen and to many of his conjectures he has had to 
add at the end jam Gierigius, jam Orellius, jam Cobetus, jam 
Lambinus, or the like. He tells us plaintively (p. 224, n.) that in 
regard to two corrections of Tacitus (A. 6, 7, Hist. 2, 88) he was 
congratulating himself on two evident and easy emendations when 
his amanuensis whispered the word “ Lipsius,” and he discovered 
that his emendations had been anticipated 300 years ago, but had 
been neglected by subsequent editors (pro indicto futsse). 

In spite of such disappointments, the pursuit of conjectural 
criticism evidently has a charm for Madvig which neither time 
nor the neglect of careless editors can lessen or dispel. The pre- 
sent volume of 275 contains his corrections of a large number 
of authors of all periods in the classical age, from Herodotus to 
Festus; and in every one we remark with admiration his acute- 
ness and infinite diligence and knowledge. It is impossble that 
we or omy could agree with all his proposals, or should fail to 
see in some of them that the very acuteness which has so often led 
to the truth, and the habit of emendation which has become a 
second nature, have occasionally induced him to correct what should 
be left alone, or to regard his correction when correction wasp 
as too certain and irrefragable. The first of these mistakes often 
arises from a too confident expectation that what the author wrote 
would be perfectly reasonable or logical ; whereas a t writer, 
though he may always have a logical scheme in his own head 
while writing, cannot be trusted always to set down what will 
square with the logical order demanded by an acute and exacti 
critic. The latter mistake is inseparable from the success whi 
has been gained by long familiarity with the critic’s art, and must 
be taken with it, without spoiling our appreciation of the great 
achievements that he has accomplished. Where we can follow Madvig 
with the greatest confidence is where he shows us how to trace 
the true reading by help of the very letters or words of the false, 
We will quote one or two instances of this. Herodotus (1, 195), 
describing the dress of the Babylonians, says:—éoOjri rowpde 
xpewvrat, rrodnpet Auvé@ rovrov cipiveoy nbava 
emevduvet kat xAawwidioy Nevxdv mepiBadAdpevos. Two faults are to 
be found with this; ¢revdvves should properly be middle, and 
cai coupling the verb with the participle mepsSadAduevos is 
awkward and almost unmeaning. By altering with Madvi 
kai} to the whole sentence is | 
clear and straightforward with the minimum of change, 

And, again, in a passage of Cicero’s speech for Cluentius (103), 
the difliculty of which has been long a despair to editors, Madvig 
restores both sense and grammar by changing captam . . . eadem into 
causam. . . eade re, thoughin the reading causam he has, without 
knowing it, been anticipated by a Cambridge scholar, as recorded 
in Ramsay's note on the passage, In another passage of Cicero 
(Phil. xiii. § 36) he has from the unintelligible exaudi sui etiam 
extracted et audio videri etiam, which at once clears up the dif- 
ficulty. The list of such successes might be extended far beyond 
the limits of this article. But we feel bound, on the other hand, 
to quote some case in which Madvig seems to us to have failed. 
We may oy a. generally, that he seems to be less successful in 
emending the Greek ians than any other authors on whose 
writings he has worked. In a well-known difficulty, also, of 
Herodotus (1, 27), by changing the undoubtedly corrupt dpdpevos 
to dp’ & éeoi he has p & sentence which, to use his 
own were of Kayser, is a monstrum Et vyew - We venture 
ourselves to propose d\wpévove as a very slight change, as making 
perfect sense, and as answering to immevoyerous in the previous 
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clause. Again, in the well-known line of Juvenal (1, 144), 
Hine subite mortes atque intestata senectus, he wishes to change 
intestata to infestata, remarking that excessive banquets could 
have nothing to do with old men not making their wills. But 
this seems to us the most prosaic of criticisms. Juvenal, 
in detailing the consequence of intemperate habits, mentions 
among them “ sudden deaths and consequent intestacy.” It 
is the celeres mortes that produce the intestacy, but by a very 
common idiom the cause and the consequence are expressed co- 
ordinately. Such a poetical use scarcely requires justification, 
and we believe that hardly any one will be found to ae 24 
infestata except its proposer, who perhaps allows the fondness of a 
parent for his offspring to somewhat obscure his judgment. Though 
venturing to make these exceptions, and some more might 
adduced, we must conclude by recording the admiration and 
interest with which we have read thebook. No scholar, we think, 
however great his acquirements, could fail to gain enormously by 
studying it. The enthusiasm which breathes through it is catching, 
and the personal details scattered here and there have something 
of the interest of an autobiography. No one on laying it down, 
‘we venture to predict, will think slightingly of textual criticism 
or share the misgiving that Madvig professes to have sometimes 
felt (p. 3), that it is “ ridiculous for a man hard upon his eightieth 
year to bestow pains on such minute points of errors in texts and 
their emendation.” 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATIONS.* 


WE have read these three volumes with great interest. They 
contain what seems, for the most part, a judicious selection 
from the chief speeches—orations we should say—delivered in 
America between the years 1775 and 1881. Weshould, however, 
have liked the selection still better had the editor drawn more on 
the earlier statesmen. Too much space has been given to the 
men of the last twenty-five years. We do not know, moreover, 
why he has left one large portion of American history without a 
single illustration, Between the years 1813 and 1830 not even 
one speech is given. Much as we have been interested in the 
main body of the work, we are by no means satisfied with the way 
in which he has performed one part of his task. His introductions 
are ill-written and confusing. Doubtless they will be far more 
easily understood by his own countrymen, who are already familiar 
with the subjects of which he treats. An Englishman, however, 
who in all probability knows much more of the Constitutions of 
Athens pd | Rome than of that of the United States, will soon 
find himself hopelessly floundering in Professor Juhnstone’s com- 
ments. He will not be able to distinguish the rapidly shift- 
ing names of ‘American parties, or to follow with sure steps 
the course of American history. For him the difficulty will 
not by any means be altogether in the subject. The Pro- 
fessor’s style is thoroughly bad. His English would have 
given a shock to the fathers of the Republic. He writes of 
“a change that could not help antagonizing State sovereignty,” 
of “the loaning of the public credit,” and of “the dominant 
party that was fully prepared to answer by a forcible materializa- 
tion of the national will.’ He gives no footnotes, though foot- 
notes are often needed. He does not even take the trouble to let 
his readers know in each case the issue of the debate. Never- 
theless, in spite of all his failings, and they are many, his selection 
is well worthy of a careful study. It quickly places the reader in 
the current of American political life, and it throws a strong light 
on some of the most interesting passages in our own history. It 
helps us to understand a great people whose political and social 
life we are much too apt to neglect. It is of especial interest to 
the student who loves to trace the intellectual history of a nation 
as shown either by its writers or its orators. We have, too, the 
further pleasure of comparing the best speakers of a foreign land 
with the best of our own countrymen, in a case where comparison 


is rendered easy by the use of a common language. We regret, 
‘we have already said, that in this selection more examples have 


not been given of the founders of the great Republic. America, 
as she looks back upon them, must sorrowfully cuniess that there 
were giants in those days—giants whose like cannot be found 
now. Many of the speeches of these men, and of those of the 
next generation, would not disgrace any period or any nation. 
They are admirable as much by their weight of thought and 


‘their great dignity of language as by the complete absence 


of any apparent oratorical effort. ‘The speakers had great 
thoughts to express, and not fine phrases to utter. ‘hey 
never lost either themselves or their hearers in a wilderness of 
words. What their descendants have described under the name 
of tall talk was to them unknown. It may be said that the 
greatness of the events in which they took part impressed upon 
them the simplicity of greatness. But how great was the war 
between the North and the South when nearly two million men 
were in arms! Nevertheless, it gave birth to no such speakers as 
those who were the glory of the infant commonwealth, What 
more admirable than Batrick Henry’s speech before the Convention 
of Delegates in 1775? It is so brief that it could easily have been 
— under a ten minutes’ rule. - Yet in it everything was said 
at is needed to stir men up to high resolve. It thus ends:— 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace—but there is no peace. ‘The war is actually begun! The next gale 
“© Representative American Orations, to illustrate American Political 
History. Edited, with Introductions, by Alexander Johnstone, Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in the College of New Jersey, 
New York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 


that from the north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms! Our brethren are already in the field! Why stand we here idle? 
What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they have? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the priee of chains and 
slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may 
take ; but as fur me, give me liberty, or give me death! 

It seems to us not unlikely, by the way, that Burns had these lines 
in his memory when he wrote his Bannockburn. It is impossible 
to read the one without being reminded of the other. — 
less admirable are the speeches of Washington, Hamilton, Fisher 
Ames, and Jefferson, Ames is particularly happy in some of his 
expressions. Thus he describes his country as len under “a 
Government whose origin is right, and whose daily discipline is 
duty.” On one occasion he is maintaining that Congress is bound 
by good faith to confirm the treaty that had been made with 
Great Britain. “The law of good faith,” he says, “is the philo- 
sophy of politics, the religion of governments.” He asks his 
hearers what they would say were England to refuse to ratify the 
treaty. ‘ We should say of such a race of men their name is a 
heavier burthen than their debt.” Jeilerson, too, is very happy 
where he speaks of “nations who feel power and forget right.” 
What a vast difference is seen between the Republicans of America 
and France when, speaking as President, he says, “If there be any 
among us who wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
Republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason 
is left free to combat it”! Son far removed is this from the law 
of the suspects, which but seven years earlier had desolated 
France! After enumerating the blessings which his country already 
enjoyed, he asks what more is necessary to make them a happy 
people. He thus answers the question :— 

Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them other- 
wise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. This is. 
the sum of good government; and this is necessary to close the circle of 
our felicities, 

Few passages will be read in this country with greater pleasure 
than that in which John Randolph, a man of the second genera- 
tion of American statesmen, took the part of England against 
France in the year 1811. It is too long to quote whole, and we 
must, therefore, wrong it by giving it only in part :— 

We have no fellow-feeling for the suffering and oppressed Spaniards! 
Yet even them we do not reprobate. Strange! that we should have no 
objection to any other people or government, civilized or savage, in the 
whole world! The great autocrat of all the Russias receives the homage of 
our high consideration. The Dey of Algiers and his divan of pirates are 
very civil, good sort of people, with whom we find no difficulty in main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity. “ Turks, Jews, and Infidels ” ;. 
Melimelli or the Little Turtle; barbarians and savages of every clime and 
color, are welcome to our arms. With chiefs of banditti, negro or mulatto, 
we can treat and trade. Name, however, but England, and all our anti- 

thies are up in arms against her. Against whom? Against those whose 

lood runs in our veins ; in common with whom, we claim Shakespeare, 
and Newton, and Chatham, for our countrymen ; whose form of govern- 
ment is the freest on earth, our own only excepted ; from whom every valu- 
able principle of our own institutions has been borrowed—representation, 
jury trial, voting the supplies, writ of habeas corpus, our whole civil and 
criminal jurisprudence ;—against our fellow Protestants, identified in blood, 
in language, in religion, with ourselves... . . 

If it were allowable to entertain partialities, every consideration of blood, 

language, religion, and interest, would incline us toward England; and 
et shall they alone be extended to France and her ruler, whom we are 
ound to believe a chastening God suffers as the scourge of a guilty world! 
On all other nations he tramples; he holds them in contempt; England 
alone he hates; he would, but he cannot, despise her; fear cannot 
despise ; and shall we disparage our ancestors ? 


Very different was the language in which Henry Clay spoke of us 
in 1832 in his wild and ignorant attack on Free-trade. “ The call 
for Free-trade,” he said, “is as unavailing as the cry of a spoiled 
child in its nurse’s arms forthe moon. It never has existed ; it 
never will exist.” It was useless for the Americans to dream of 
establishing it, for “to be free it should be fair, equal, and 
reciprocal.” But if they remove the restrictions, “ the bolts and 
the bars and the chains of all cther nations will remain undis- 
turbed”; Great Britair, of all nations, was least likely to remove 
them :— 

Great Britain, that thinks only of herself in her own legislation! When 
have we experienced justice, much less favor, at her hauds? When did 
she shape her legislation with reference to the interests of any foreign 
power? She is a great, opulent, and powerful nation ; but haughty, arro- 
gant, and supercilious ; nut more separated from the rest of the world by 
the sea that girts her island, than she is separated in feeling, sympathy, or 
friendly consideration of their welfare. 


In Clay, powerful speaker though he was, we see the first signs of 
the falling away from the earlier and severer school of American 
oratory. What passage, even in Irish oratory, can be found more 
absurdly extravagant than the following conclusion of one of his 
great speeches :—“ If we fail, let us fail like men, lash ourselves to 
our tars, and expire together in one common struggle”! 
A common struggle! Uncommon, indeed, would have been the 
struggle on which every seaman was to enter with a patriotic and 
friendly landsman lashed to him! 

We must content ourselves with giving one, and that a very brief, 
extract from the speeches of Daniel Webster—a man who as an 
orator isas near to Mr. Bright as he was far from him asa politician. 
He is speaking of the strife that even so early as 1830 had arisen be- 
tween Massachusetts and South Carolina, ‘ Would to God,” he 
says, “that harmony might again return! Shoulder to shoulder 
they went through the Revolution, hand in hand they stood round 
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the administration of Washington, and felt his own great arm 

lean on them for support.” The image of that last line might 

well move the envy, not only of some great rival orator, but of 

om painter or sculptor. It is worthy of a Raphael or a 
ias. 

It is indeed a change for the worse when in the third generation 
we pass from such speakers as these to the brutality of Stephen 
Douglas, Preston Brooks, and Alfred Iverson, and to the gross 
vulgarity of Charles Sumner. It is in vain that Mr. Sumnez's 
coHeague from Massachusetts defended “the classic purity of his 
language.” His language is on record. It is unworthy of 
Billingsgate, and would almost disgrace Mr. Biggar. He charges 
a brother senator with having, “with incoherent phrase, dis- 
charged the loose expectoration of his speech, now upon the 
representative of Kansas, and then upon her people.” He went 
even further than this in his attack on te Douglas :— 

I say, also, to that Senator, and I wish him to bear it in mind, that no 
person with the upright form of man can be Hesitation.) 

Mr. DouGtas :—Say it. 

Mr. Sumner :—I will say it—no person with the upright form of man 
<an be allowed, without violation to all decency, to switch out from his 
tongue the perpetual stench of offensive personality. Sir, that is not a 
proper weapon of debate, at least, on this floor, The noisome, squat, and 
nameless animal, to which I now refer, is not a proper model for an Ame- 
rican Senator. Will the Senator from Illinois take notice ? 

Mr. Dovetas:—I will; and therefore will not imitate you, sir. 

Mr. SumNER :—I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. Dovetas:—I said if that be the case I would certainly never 
imitate you in that capacity, recognizing the force of the illustration. 

Mr. Sumner :—Mr. President, again the Senator has switched his 
tongue, and again he fills the Senate with its offensive odor. 

Among the evils that slavery gave birth to, by no means the 
east was the grossness and the brutality which for a long time 
disgraced not only the House of Representatives, but even the 
Senate. How far removed were they from the state for which 
Jefferson had prayed when he said, “ Let us then, fellow-citizens, 
nite with one heart and one mind, let us restore to social inter- 
course that harmony and affection without which even liberty and 
even life itself are but dreary things”! The speech in which a 
vulgar ruffian of the name of Clingman defended Preston Brooks's 
cowardly assault on Mr. Sumner shows how low Congress had 
fallen by 1556. He describes “ the dozen or so collisions that had 
occu on the floors of the two houses in his time.” Among 
these we read of “a set-to,” “a set-to,” a struggle in 
which “ several large desks were overturned,” “ a sort of triangular 
fight” in which one gentleman’s head was cut open by another 
gentleman's cane, and, lastly, a fight between “two rather stout 
gentlemen who made quite a‘ muss.’” One famous night was dis- 
tinguished by one little fight in the House of Representatives and 
two in the Senate. ‘“ These disturbances,” we are told. occurred 
more frequently during the last night of the session, when gentle- 
men, having been up for two or three days and nights successively, 
have gotten sleepy, and those who are in the habit of drinking spirits 
drink a little from patriotic motives, just to keep awake, so as to 
be able to to the public 

In the later speeches we find happily no such vulgarity an 
brutality as disgraced the period just before the Civil War. , So 
of them, indeed, are able, but few rise to eloquence. Perhaps the 
most striking of them all is one that was delivered in 1881 by Mr. 
Hurd of Ohio on “a tariff for revenue only.” It was answered, 
no doubt, though in fact it is unanswerable. Nowhere have we 
seen the arguments against Protection more clearly and forcibly 
stated. We had thought that the condition of England was bad 
enough at the time when Sir Robert Peel came to her relief, and at 
one stroke either lessened or abolished the duties on 750 articles out 
of the 1,200 on which duties were at that time levied. But what 
are 1,200 to “ the nearly 4,000 articles ” which in the United States 
are made the spoilt children of that most ignorant old nurse— 
Protection? If the Americans have not been converted by Mr. 
Haurd’s facts and arguments, and by the excessive general dearness 
ander which they are suffering, they are indeed a peculiar, a most 
peculiar, people. From such iarity let us be thankful that 
we have shaken ourselves free. 

We had intended to trace the growth of Americanisms in 
these volumes; but we have already gone beyond the proper 
limits of an article. We had found fewer of them than we had 
looked for. It might have been expected also that we should at 
Jeast touch on American humour. Here it is not by want of 
space that we are thwarted; for of humour, whether of the 
good old kind or of that somewhat doubtful sort which is peculiar 
to America, there is scarcely a trace to be discovered in the 
three volumes. If ever we smile, it is not with the speaker, but 
at him. This selection has interested us too much to let us feel 
quite easy at taking leave of it with anything that makes an 
approach to censure. So, by way of conclusion, we venture once 
more to strongly recommend it to our readers, It will increase 
their knowledge of mankind in general, and will help them to 
better understand a great and friendly nation. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


CAMILLE ROUSSET has executed in a very decent 

e and academic manner (two adjectives by which we have 

no intention whatever of suggesting the other adjective “dull ”) 
the life of Clermont-Tonnerre (1), who was a soldier under 


(1) Le Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre. Par Camille Rousset. Paris: 


Napoleon and a Minister under the Restoration. In both characters 
he appears to have served with credit and respectability. There 
are several anecdotes in the book of interest to Englishmen. Here 
is one of them :—Clermont-Tonnerre had made the acquaintance 
during the pursuit of Moore in Spain of Maret, Duke of Bassano, 
me ey then factotum. One evening Bassano asked him to come 
and help him draw up a document from Napoleon's notes, The 
document was a bulletin giving account of how, next day, the 
English had been defeated, with full details of the battle, neat 
blanks being left for the numbers of killed, wounded, prisoners, guns 
taken, &c. &c. Alas! next day Moore's rearguard turned on General 
Lefébvre at Benavente, got him into an ambush, and defeated him 
heavily. So the end bulletin had to be torn up and quite a 
different one manufactured in its place. 

The most hackneyed routes of travel still furnish materials for 
readable books when they are written about freshly and without 
the disastrous determination to be funny at all costs which ruins 
many, if not most, travel-books. M. de Sainte-Croix (2) did 
not stir from the New York-Chicago-Denver-San Francisco-New 
Orleans-Cincinnati-New York highway, and yet his book is 
thoroughly readable. For this it is difficult to assign any reason 
except that the traveller evidently took considerable interest in 
what he saw, and has been much more careful to express that 
interest than to show what a fine, funny, far-travelled, and 
from-no-possible-point-of-view-to-be-got-over-or-astonished fellow 
he himself is. The secret of writing a pleasant book of travel is 
not plus malin que ca, and yet it seems to be a great deal too malin 
for most travellers, 

M. Albert Bataille has got into the fifth year of his Newgate 
Calendar for France (3). Much of the book is of necessity sorry 
and sordid stuff; but there are some really funny things, such as 
that sad story of M. Dumas and the painter, and some im- 
portant ones, such as the Niederwaldaffair. Though, by the way, 
this last has an odd appearance ina book which is otherwise ex- 
clusively French. 

M. de Vogiis’s Russian stories (4), in M. Calmann-Lévy’s square 
blue-covered cullection, can be read in a little time, and are well 
enough worth the reading, The author appears to be under the 
fascination which Russia exercises on those who know her—a 
fascination which we have always put down partly to excusable 
human vanity at being acquainted with anything so cabalistic in 
appearance as the Russian alphabet. The author or authors whom 

designation Vast-Ricouard hides may sometimes have been 
chargeable with errors in the naturalist direction. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of rough vigour in most of the work so signed, 
and the blemishes of such ks as La vietlle garde are absent 
from Le chef de (5). Quand jétais briyadier (6) has a 
preface from his Viscountship “ Richard O'Monroy,” very amiably 
written, but perhaps rather dangerous, inasmuch as it en- 
forces on the reader's mind the comparison with Le Capitaine 
Parabére, What with the great Viscount himself, with M. “ Théo 
Critt,” with our present writer, and with not a few others, the 
humours of the French army are being ridden rather hard now- 
adays, The other riders receive “pounds and a beating” from 
Viscount Ricbard, but still some of them ride very fairly, and 
Folargon among them, It is needless to say that barrack-rooms 
and mess-rooms are barrack-rooms and me+s-rooms everywhere, 
and nowhere wore than in France. ‘ Quatrelles” is nearly 
always pleasant, and he is as pleasant as ever in the miscellany 
which he affectionately calls his Petit dernier(7). It is very 
miscellaneous, containing stories, politics, history, satire, and what 
not, but it is none the worse for chat, or for its tolerably obvious 
following of M. Alphonse Karr in his heyday. Yet another book 
to be well spoken of is M. le Préfet des Houts-Monts (8), an 
amusing but net unkindly sketch of the woes and troub!es (sume 
of them decidedly “home-made” troubles) of a Prefect’s life 
in France. The satirical strokes are not quite so keen and 
happy as those in Charles de Bernard’s sketch of the sous-préfet 
Dambergeac (in those days nobodies, like the Charles Durand of 
this book, had little chance of the fuller dignity). Buta thing is 
not to be judged by other things, but by itself, and M Narjoux 
has done a capital book of its kind. The last three stories on our 
list are decidedly weaker than those mentioned already. Fleur de 
neige (9) is amiable, but not very strong; Les vies muettes (10) 
contains stories chiefly of the unrelieved and painful kind, for 
which the brutality of French t life gives too good oppor- 
tunity to French novelists, though it shows no inconsiderable ability 
on the part of ite writer. As for Za Baronne de Langis (11), it is 
chiefly noteworthy as exhibiting the difference of national tastes. 
To French eyes it is possibly an irreproachable book ; to English 
eyes it seems stilted in style and mawkish in sentiment. 


2) @ San Francisco, Par A. L. de Sainte-Croix. Paris: 
n-Lévy. 
(3) Causes criminelles et mondaines en 1884. Par Albert Bataille. Paris: 
ntu. 
Histoires Chiver. Par le Vicomte E Melchior ge Vogiie. 
ugene ior de Vogiicd. 
(5) Le chef de gare. Par Vast-Ricouard. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(6) Quand j’étais brigadier. Par Folargon. Paris: Calmaun-Lévy. 
(7) Mon petit dernier. Par Quatrelles. Paris: Hetzel. 
(8) M. le Préfet des Hauts-Monts, Par F, Narjoux. Paris: Plon. 
(9) Fleur de neige. Par la Princesse Olga Cantacuzéne-Altieri. Paris: 


(10) Les vies muettes. Par Léon Allard, Paris: Ollendorff. 
(11) La Baronne de Langis. Par Jeanne France. Paris: Plon. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


F it were not for the inclination in certain quarters to pervert 
the excellent ab hoste doceri principle, by the ostentatious 
preference of Russian “statements” and “explanations” to the 
evidence of English experts, there would be no occasion to com- 
mend Colonel Malleson’s brochure, The Russo-Afghan Question 
(Routledge & Sons). Its temperate tone and firm grasp of facts 
would suffice in the present condition of affairs to ensure the 
attention it merits. As there are, however, English journals dis- 
interestedly eager to credit the evidence of Russian agents and 
adventurers to the exclusion of the testimony of Englishmen of 
honour, it is not superfluous to emphasize the value and authority 
of Colonel Malleson’s book, The historian of Herat gives a 
skilful précis of Afghan history from the Persian siege of Herat 
and Pottinger’s gallant defence to the recent Russian advance by 
the Heri-rud and Murghib. His argument for the Afghan 
alliance and the absolute necessity of supporting the Ameer in 
Herat is put with the greatest force and conviction. His views 
are not bis alone, as Colonel Malleson properly points out, but are 
shared by every one who is on the “spot”—by Sir Edward 
Hamley, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Lord Napier, Sir F, Roberts, 
Sir G. Macgregor, and, indeed, all who may speak with authority. 
The Letters from Khartoum by the late Frank Power (Sampson 
Low) have a peculiar and poignant interest. They are full of 
graphic detail, of picturesque power, lively and suggestive, and, 
to the last, reflect the writers bucyant spirits and enduring 
courage. The letters cover but a twelve months’ sojourn in 
Khartoum, yet indicate an epic of adventure and heroism. They 
tell of the suspense that followed the disastrous march of General 
Hicks, the arrival of General Gordon, the siege of Khartoum to 
July 31, and give an astonishing picture of Gordon's sleepless 
and administrative capacity. 

The twentieth part of Sir George Grove'’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians (Macmillan & Co.) includes an important article on 
Variations, by Mr, C. Hubert H. Parry. The difficulty of treating 
a subject so complex, and at so many points identified with the 
whole historical progress of music, is fully compassed by Mr. Parry’s 
able and luminous article. The illustrative examples are chosen 
with excellent judgment. 

Literary societies with special aims multiply in America. The 
Gorges Society, named after Sir Ferdinando Gorges, an early land- 
owner in Maine, has been recently formed in Portland to furtrer 
the knowledge of the settlement of Maine and other ts of , 
America by the publication of rare works in print or MS. Its | 
first reprint, New England's Vindication, by Henry Gardiner | 
(London, 1660), is a curious tract, of no literary power, though of | 
yi local interest. The editor, Dr. Banks, of Washington, D.C., 

nothing to say in favour of the author's style, which is super- | 
latively tortuous and distressing. 

Written to Order (Sampson Low) is an amusing account of a | 


voyage to South America in the manner of Mark Twain. The 
humour, however, is that of the professional funny man ; enter- 
taining for a few chapters, the sense of effort is early felt, and — 
the result is wearisome. The determination to be funny is occa- | 
sionally a decided hindrance to the author’s natural facility and | 
humour, and the stream of fun is forced and not fluent. 

The new volume of “ Morley’s Universal Library” is unusually | 
attractive. Ideal Commonwealths Cae & Sons) includes 
a translation of Campanella’s Civitas is, by Mr. T. W. 
Halliday, in addition to the Utopia, the New Atlantis, and a 
portion of Dr. King’s version of Bishop Hall’s Mundus aiter et 
idem. The new and popular edition of the Letters of the Princess | 
Alice (John Murray) contains an interesting Memoir by H.R... 
Princess Christian. 

There is nothing fresh or striking in a little pamphlet called 
Russian Ethnography, by an Indian Officer (Allen & Co.), but it is 
clear in statement, and sensibly regards the demand of Russia for 
an ethnographical frontier as a palpable insincerity. 

It is a curious instance of the wayward action of philanthropists 
that the prevention of cruelty to animals should receive prior 
attention in this country to the protection of children from 
i practices. The London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has already done good work since its insti- 
tution last July. As its funds are devoted to the defence and 
rescue of children, the Society has not been formed “to build 
itself a ”; it has provided a shelter, however, at Harpur 
Street, Bloomsbury, and has issued a manual entitled Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, by Mr. R. F. Colam, which is a useful 
guide to persons ignorant of the law and its procedure. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DepartMENT has been REmovep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 


33 Sourmampron Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
KiGYPTIAN WAR FUND, for Wives and 


Families of Non-commissioned Officers and Men on Active Service, Widows 
and Aged and Widowed Mothers of Non-commissioned Officers and Men who have 
died on active service, and Men invalided from the Services by reason of wounds or 
disease caused by the operations of war, 


R.H. Princess LOUISE, Marchioness of LORNE. 
R.H, the Duchess of CONNAUGHT. 
R.H, the Princess MARY ADEIAIDE, Duchess of Teck. 
R.H, the Prince of WALES, K.G., K.P., &c. 
R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G., K.T., &c. 
R.H. the Duke of CONNAUGHT, KG., K.P., &c. 
R.H. Field Marshal the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
in Chief, K.G. 
H.S.H. the Duke of TECK, G.C.B. 
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The Earl of WEMYSS and MARCH. 
General Lord WOLSELEY, G.C.B. 
Admiral Lord ALCESTER, G.C.B, 
Colonel Lord WILLIAM SEYMOUR, Assist. Mil. Sec. 
Admiral Lord JOHN HAY, C.B. 
General Sir R. C. H. TAYLOR, K.C.B., Governor of Sandhurst. 
General W. D P PATTON-BETHUNE. 
Major-General J. W. C. WILLIAMS. D.A.G., Royal Marines. 
Coionel D. MILNE-HOME, M.P., Comg. Royal Hurse Guards, 
FREDERICK COX, E-q. (Messrs. Cox & Co.), Hon. Treasurer. 


FIFTH LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£6. 4. 
Third officers, non- Rey. E. C. 50 
commissioned officers, and men, Major Gregson, D.A.Q.M.G......006 5 0 
Northern District, collected by John Brinton, Esq. .......+..0200000 5 5 
Mrs. Augusta Wi. lis,Government wager Marchioness of Hertford... 5 0 
Collected and remitted by Colonel 1s. W. Dugacher, per Mrs. Willis.. 5 0 
Coliingwood, 5-68 Regt. Distriets 80 5 3 | Miss Webber Smith, per Mrs. Willis 5 0 
The Savers’ Company ......+ 0 © | General Sir E. Hodges 50 
The Earl of Stair ......+e.-5.++++++ 50 0 0 | David Milne-Home, Esq., of Milne- 
A. P. Heywood Lonsdale, Esq..... 50 0 0 Graven 50 
one Creswick and Officers, 4th 50 
West Riding Yorkshire Artillery . 50 
Volunteers, Mrs. Wiilis, 
Government House, Yor! > $2 


Messrs. Boosey & Co. ....-+++ 


Find Chothwork Compary 
Siothworkers’ Com 
bert Cope, Esq.. 


2 
° 


6 
13 
3 
10 
Colonel Sir Thomas Meyrick, Bart., 4 
3rd Batt. Shropshire Light In- 2 
fan'ry, per Willis . + 0006 2 
Bolton 00 0 
L eut.-Colone! 2 
Sir C. de Hogh 
00 22 
20 
20 
8 
H M Gen. J. H. B. Congden 1 
& 0 0 | C. Herbert Curtis, Esq... oo 
0 0 | Col. A. W. Onslow ...... 
5 5 0 | Mrs M.J. W. Walker 
5 0 0 | Mrs. A. L, Henley ... 
500 rs. Fred. Greene ... 
5 0 | Miss Fitzhugh 
James Mine} 5 0 0 | Admiral M 
General G. V. Jo! 500 ra. Chas. Grove 
Offertory, WellingtonCollege Chapel, Capt. Salmon, late 60th Regiment .. 
per Rev. E. C, Wickham .....+++ 5e@0 


Sundry—Miss Wallace, 10s.; Anon, 5s.; Rev. W. Howlett, 5s.; Mrs. F. R. 
Clarke, 10s.; Mrs. Cope’s servants, Is. 6d. 

Errita in previous sdvertisements :—Donation of £6 2s. should be from Depdt 
of Wiltshire Regiment,and not Wiltshire Regiment ; Admiral Sir A. Milne, £10, 
should be Admir.l of the Fleet Sir A. Milne, Bart., G.C.B,; T. T. Knighton, Esq., 
£20, should be T. T. Knyfton, Esq. 


Applications and remittavces to Secretary Egyptian War Fund, Carteret Street, 
Craig’s Court, 


Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.; or the Bankers, Messrs. Cox & Co., 
London, S.W. Cheques to be crossed Cox & Co., Evyptian War Fund, 


it 
| 
| 
Patrons. 
i Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
| H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. ¥ 
| 
i 
| 
| 2 ( Stow langt Church, per 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIDITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NUW OPEN from 9.30 to6.30. Admission, Is. 


ED rome ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to Fourteen. The sitnation is exceptionally 

healthy, and within easy reach of London. The house is large and comfortable, with extensive 
and Playfields. The houschold arrangements are under the immediate “purine the 


HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST tthe DORE 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. As. 


ABTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND (incorporated by Royal 
Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS end ORPHANS of British Artists. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the C 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street. on Wednesday, Apr! 
The Right Hon. Viscount HARDINGE in the 


will be held 


The Institution is jentively, sup rted by the voluntary donations and subscriptions of Artiote | 


and Patrons of the entlemen's Tickets, 21 12s. 6d. ; may be obtai 
o! the Stewards, att ‘atthe Fresmasone’ Tavern, and of L. Tay 
33 Garrick Street, W.C. 


Um ERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that the | 


am BX AMINATION for MATRICULATIC N this 
hd onday, June 15, 1885. In addition to the E t the 

Fill commence Examinations will be held at University College, pathy Vateontey 
College, Bangor; Queen's College, Birmingham ; University College. 

College. Cardiff; ‘ihe Ladies College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only); St. Gregory's College, 


Downside ; New College. Zastbourne, the Literary Institute, Edinburgh ; the Roya! Medical 
orkshire Colleze, Leeds : University Collars. Liverpool ; the Owens 


psom ; 
‘ollege, Manchester; the School of Science and Art, Newcast! 
Sheffield ; Stonyhurst Collece; and St. Edmund's College, Ware. 
Candidate is Gariens d to transmit his Certificate of Age to the REGISTRAR 
of London, Bu bay eke . London, W.) at least one Calendar Month before the co 
of the 
April 13, ion ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


=~ HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The SUMMER 


SESSION commences on Friday, May 1. 


contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, Wards for Obstetric, | 


and other special departments. 
univers Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the Examinations ee | 
niversity Boards. 


of London and of other examining 
—The and House- Physicians, the Obstetric Residents. Clinteal | 
Pp and Dressers, are selected from the Students, according to merit, and without pay- 
ment. There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
being employed for instruction. 
rance Scholarships. of 125 Guineas, In Classics. Mathematics, and 
yotern ta Languages. 25 Guineas, in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 


Prizes, §¢.—Six Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to £50 each. for general 
In Medical Gold Motel in the s Gold Medal 
in Surgery ; the Hoare Prize, of £25, for Clinieal Study ; the Beaney Prize,of 30 Guineas, 
for Patholog: yt : the 8 ~4 = Cox Se cholarship, of £15 per annum fcr three years. for Physiology ; 
the Joseph Hoare Prizes, of £25 and €10; the Michael Harris Prize, of £10, for Anatomy ; 
the Mackenzie Bacon Prizes, of £16, for Ophthalmoscopy: the Burdett Prize for Hygiene, 
valne £10 ; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize, of £15, for Nervous Diseases. 

Students entering in May are eligible for the Open Scholarships competed for in September. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR. 

Guy's Hospital, London, S.E., March 1885. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL a 
The NEXT TERM o Mechanical Course. II. Civil 
Engineering Division. III. Colonial Section. L.A to 
F. K. I. , SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 


THE ISLE of WIG HT PROPRIRTARY COLLEGE, Limited. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. BISHOP M'DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 


ie of Wight). 
Vice-Chairman— Lieut. Genera! Sir HENRY DALY. K.C.B.,C.1.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 

Classical and Modern Departments. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, andenjoys | 
all the advantages of a Southern climate. Private Chanel, ‘a ze (iy nnasium, Racquet = 
Lives Courts; good Sea Bathing and Boating. The NEXT TE nM will commence May 

For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Hon. Secretary, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


CHEt ELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

t £40; Four £20, Election third Tuesday in May. An ADDITIONAL SCHOLAR- 
Sure ry ‘e for one year —_ be given to the Boy who — out first in the Junior Scholar 
ship Examinat! nee, however, will be given to the Son of an old Cheltonian.— 
Apply to the >» SRORETARY, th ‘the Coliexe, ,Cheltenham. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATURAL SCIENCE SCITOLARSHIPS.—Nine or conn epee ts to Com 
at Midsummer, 1885, value from £25 to £50a year, which may be incre: val fu 
‘to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require it. Further particulars poly HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TE RM begins Friday, 
April 24, Apply to the P 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


four of £50, one of £39, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have 
—For further particulars,apply to The Rev. the 


een under Fourteen on 1, 
‘WARDEN. Radley College, Abingdon. 


COLLEGE, near READING. Incorporated 

al Charter 1862. FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (free board and 
tui tion? OMe EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THREE EXHIBITIONS, value 
‘Thirty Guineas per annum, will be competed for on June 30. Candidates must ve between 
Eleven end Sixteen = the date named. Examination in Classics and Mathematics. 


Separate Papers for boys over and under Thirteen. Sons of Clereymen and Gentlemen are 
tligible Next Perm begins April 24.—Apply to the Rev. the ARDEN. 


| ‘YRINITY COLLEGE, GLENA LMOND the Perthshire 
Highlands).—Classical ana Modern Sides—the latter a ic, practical education 
for BOYS entering early upon life. Preparation for the Univer oo Taaien Civil Service, 
Army, and other "Ex aminations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
«<ompetition in August.—For particulars, prospectus, xc., apply to the ‘ARDEN. 


THE ®t HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, W., will RE- ty for Easter Term on Monday, April 27.—Prospectus may 
‘oc had on application, dai ily, from I wo to Four o'clock. 


PREPA RATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, 
arwick 8.W._ Conducted by Mrs. SU" Thorough pre: pation fer the 
Punic Schools. inere is an Elementary Ciass for little Boys under Seven. SUMMER 
M will begin Wednesday, April 15. References to and 


Reeser’ NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, Kent, 8.E. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, &c. 
‘ead-Master—The Rev. JAMES WHITE, M.A.,late Head- Master of the Oxford Military 
Pe 4 and formerly Instructor in Mathematics at the | = Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Assisted by a large staff of R Masters, G 


rs, fono urs of Oxford on "Cambridge. 
Preparation for the Army, Navy, Fevers, Civil _Soryten, &c. All Candidates for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst during the last three years success ful, taking = 
‘sixth. ninth, &c. places. Four Nominations to Naval Cadets: ‘ips and One toa Naval Clerk. 
ship are given by the A 
om ras For Sens of Naval and Marine Officers, 50 Guineas per annum. For others, 70 
uineas per ann 
For further caadliae as to Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


The next Term will commence on A 
By orter of the Council, @. F. E. HAWKE, Bursar. 


April 1, 1885. y order of t }. F. E. HAWKE, 
KL ENSINGTON FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
Kensington Square. Founded 1831. Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 


Head-Master—The Rev. G. 8. RAYNOR, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by a competent staff of Masters. For Boarders and Day Scholars a thorough general 
Education, Pupils are also specially prepared for the Universities, Army and a Services, 
For terms and information apply to the SECRETARY, 26 Kensington Square, W 


| ,AUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
Norwich High School, offers to elder GIRLS a comfortable name, with great advan- 
tages for the study of Modern Languages. Music, and Painting, mein board and 
ory, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 


Bristol ; University | 


-Tyne; Firth College, | 


ence of the Head- peoates 's W.fe, and the Boys have all the comforts of home. ring the 

last ten years Hllside Boys have taken places at Rugby, Charterh 

| St. Paul's, Merchant TavJors’, Marlborough, Uppingham, Clifton. and w 

my Cr Delicate Boys receive individuel and special tuition. Terms moderate. or 
apply to Mr. Davip Muxno, Hillside, Elstree, near 


FASTROURNE 2.—Mr. A. MAX WILKINSON, Harrow and 


Oxford, receives | from rt to Fourteen years of age, to aye pare for the Public 
Schools.—For P address, am House, Meads, Eastbourne. 


| BOURNEMOUTH.- —PRIVA TE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
Bath, Covered Fives Court.—Address, Rev. E. R. 


| Brinklea. 


| Mom CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclu- 
sively), 13 Somerset Street. Portman Square, W. Conducted by Miss WOODMAN 
venport). The t SUMMER TERM commences op Thursday Morning, 


Roni 16, 
PIRESIDE COMFORT, — The LITERARY MACHINE, 
for Holding a Book in any Position over an Easy Chair, Bed Sofa. Delicious! 


luxurious. Prices from 21s. Books post free.—JOHN CARTER: ¢ 6a, New Cavend 
Street, Portland Place, London, W. _Beware of ‘Imitati ons. 


TPHeE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 
Atlantic. with \ae beautiful coast and inland scenery of North ous, so attractive in 

1, spri 20 Rooms. ‘Table-d’hdte at separate tables dai Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


Annual! Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 


Annual Expenditure £12,000 
THE COUNCIL appeal for LELP to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either by 
Donations and Annual Subscriti ns, or Legacies for Investment. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Jo OSEPH GILLOTT'’s STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to 


the following 


| WINES AND SPIRITS. 


| Sherry, Pale or Gold ............ 20s., 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per doz. 
Very Choice Sherry 48s., 54s., 60s., 728. 
Port from First-class Shippers 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s. 

14s., 18s., 20s., 24s, 

Choice Dessert Claret ............ 308., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s. 
Sparkling Champagne ............ 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., 788. 4, 

' Hock and Moselle............24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s. 4, 

Old Pale Brandy .................. 448., 483., 60s., 72s., 848. 4, 
"Fine Old Irish & Scotch Whisky 42s,, 48s., 54s. 


petition | 


| Wives 1x Woop. Gallon. Octave. Qtr. Cask. Hhd. 


Sherry, Paleor Gold... 11 6 710 0 1410 O 28 0 O 
Choice Sherry .........17 6 11 5 0 22 0 0 43 0 0 
| Old Sherry .............. 23 6 15 0 0 29 0 9 57 0 0 
| Good Port .............. 14 6 910 0 1810 0 386 0 0 
Old Port 20 6 18 0 2510 0 0 O 


Old Pale Brandy, 21s., 24s., 30s., 36s. per imperial gallon. 


| Full priced Lists, &c., on application to HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155 Regent Street, London, and 30 King’s Road, Brighton, 
Shipping Cellars, Jerez, Spain. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H, NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 3s. 6d. | 7 to9 p.m. 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 p.m. 3s, 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached, 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day, 


Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LIFE &e. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
ESTABLISUED 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £1,000,000, 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,100,000. 


Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income, 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECIIURCH STREET, LONDON. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 

World-wide residence aiter one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed ‘I'wo Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Fstablished 1836, 


FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON_! STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~s KING STREET. 


\COME and FUNDS 


re Premiums 


PHEeNIxX F RE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 

Loss ciaims arrauged with prowptituce and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD ‘ 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD § Joint Secretaries. 


MPERIAL FIRE 

Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Fun«s, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General sianager. 


THE! STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. Est. 1825.— 


ted Funds, Six and a Half Millions stg. Liberal Terms of Assurance.— London, 
w William Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W.; Dublin, 65 Upper Sackville Street. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 
APRIL CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 


information for all classes of Investors, and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital i vested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. 
Post free on application, 


STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


PRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opeved according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest atone 
No commission charged for 


s the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. 
ing accounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand, 

a ank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
an Valuabies; the Colle« tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stoc Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
UNDER CONTRACT HEN MAILS TO INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL —— TICKETS. 


part for— 
calcutta. MADRAS CEYLON, CHINA, { 
STRAITS, and JAPAN .......cccccseerecceees From Brindis:, Mondays. 


From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. -{ Thursdays, 12.30 P.M. 
From 
nommay, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 


Ww 
Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C 5 COCKSPUK STREET, 
LONDON SW LEPELETTIER, PARISS 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, MARSEILLES, 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 
COLLINSON & LOCK. 


Amalgamation of 


ESSES. JACKSON & GRAHAM are offering for 


during the next two months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest 
and most valuable in Europe. The articles are of high merit, and the prices are 
much below the cost of production. In every Department purchasers will find 
great and unquestionable bargains, An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application, Full particulars of the new Business will shortly be published, 


70 To 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BRINSMEADS' PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Transposing Key Board, by meuns of 


| 


| DINNER SERVI'ES 


SOLE ADDRESSES: 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from __Sft. BRAS3 FRENCH, from 48s. 


BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable.at a very moderate 
Top Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable 


HEA‘. ‘SOM SHOUE PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 

the —S Spring —| — aoe yet inven 3ft., 40s. This, witha French Mattress, makes a 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. SUITES OF WHITE 
from £14. AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, SCREENS, 
suitable for Bedrooms, 2ls. EASZ CHAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, from 75.. 
WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE LY POST, 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


NOT{CE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


| DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 

LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET ; 
31 aND 82 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN w. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water.”—British Medical 


INSURANCE COMPANY, eurnal, May 31, 1884, on the International Health Exhibition. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisovous ingredi: nts, 
and can also be had ina 

GOLDEN COLOR, 


for fair and golden-haired people aid children. 
Sold every where, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &e. &e. 
FENDER-CURBS, TILE HEARTHS, FIRE BRASSES, STOVES, FIRE 
DOGS, TEA TRAYS, DISIE COVERS, BRONZ* D URNS and KETTLES, BATIIS 
and TOILET WARE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE, ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY, LAMPS, CLOCKS, and BRONZES, &e. 
Every kind of REPAiRs, R&-PLATING, RE-JAPANNING. &c, done promptly, 
Beppine Re-mMAve, Cuains and COUCHES KRe-stufied, &e. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. Estimates free, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, and all necessary articles in sets, as 
No.1 List, for No. 2, No.3 i No.4 
Mansien, Honse, Smaller, | 
£58 Is. 7d. bs. 7d. £14 18s, 10d, 
The articles in the ave: m~ oa on view in the Show Rooms, and may be — * a glance. 


Onl (bes! 
Kerosine (host) white. safe and inodorous.. 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BE SST NICKEL. 
SPOONS and FORKS: Tables, 30s. ; Desserts, 2is. ; Teas, 14s. per dozen. 
The above are ot bg) highest quality, will wear twenty years as sterling silver, and are 
20 44 CENT. LOWEK than a similar quality is usuaily sold for. Samples at ubove raico 
pos' 

W ILLIAM S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
Furnishing Tronmonger. and House Furnisher, 88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 14, 

and 3 Newman Street, ac. Catalogues post free. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standa/. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly vr easily assimilated.” 
STODDART, Ana’yst for Bristol. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


UNIVERSALLY ent" BY THE FACULTY. 
Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
of Appeti te, 
NDIEN Prepered by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 
(GG RILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agrecable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


which the paniment can instant ly be d into 
a higher or lower key, to suit tlhe voice. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Founded a.p._1868, Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. ae. x=] 


ect from. ‘Illustrated priced Catal post free 38, 
Court Road. and 19, Mor nell Sines 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other. 5 lbs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s, 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Street. E.C, The Borough, London Bridge. Market St. 
Westbourne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street, Bristul—38 Corn Street, 
Kine Cross, N. Preston— 
Great Titchtield Street, W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Jochen ¢ caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles, The Rev. R. H. Bayxes, M.A., Hon 
Canon Worcester ~ The spectacles you adapted are all I could desire, and 
my eyes feel strung al ve regret that I did not know of your qondiag skill years 
Similar Ce Benedict, Dr. dclifte, Consulting 
P | Hos, ital ; MelLatyre, Esq..!Q.C., M.P. ; F. D. 

—Mr. H. AURANCE™ OUculist Optician, 1A OLD BUND 
geientifcally adapts hie improved Spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
ior the preservation of sight tree. Established over 30 years. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonpon Deport: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


EH LECTRIOAL POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. f 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester EY Works: B. 
Telephone Nos..... Ww ork: 5,11 
Rexistered Te egraph : * Storage,” 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and prevents failure in _ Light : enables lamps to burn at any hour, day or 
night, when engines are not running, t benuty of the 


Electric Light, the convenience of gas. Rhy his renders it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, | 


Residences, Factories, and Mill: 


ixon- Hosting. 
TREET, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXVIIL, 

is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS 
1. THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 
2. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE, 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 
BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
5. MODERN GENEVA. 
6. EARLY BRITAIN, 
7. GENERAL GORDON'S LIFE AND LETTERS, 
8. THE PRESENT AND NEAR FUTURE OF IRELAND 
9. ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES, 
10. THE GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


THE 


No, XXXIX. 6s, 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIE 
for APRIL 1885, 
1. THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
2, THE TEXTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK LITURGIES. 
3. RELIGION AND SCIENCE: BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
4. DISSENTING TRUST-DEED CREEDS AND STATE CONTROL, 
5. EDWARD COLERIDGE AND THE RISE OF MISSIONARY COLLEGHS. 
6. GASCOIGNE'S “ THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.” 
7. THE FAILURE OF VATICANISM. 
8. BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S EPISCOPATE, 1868-1885, 
9. THE ATHANASIAN CREED AGAIN ASSAILED, 
10. CLERGY PENSIONS, 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SrorriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Electric Light Plant for temporary = Building O 
Public or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &€ 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. set yD Copies of all the Best 
Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at Ay aa LIBRARY. 
ss ption One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, the number cf Vol 
pectuses, postage free, on application. 
Musts’ . SeLectT Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes ie the Country, for Three Guineas 


per Annum, All New Books added. on day of publication. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates” 


per annum, vance; 
Any part of the United Kingdom 8 2 
India and 12 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and “America . S0ecsees 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS | 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 6d.each will pagiven. viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Oflice, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 


DP) 3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books. piven, _ Prayers Church Services, &c. 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and ca 


J OHN BUMPUOS, Bookseller to Her Majest 
350 Oxford Street, w. The Largest Selection in London of GI 
description. Ca pp m. 25 per cent. . discount for cash. 


DAYD STOTT.—The WEST-END BOOK STORE, 370 
ORD STREET, W., supplies NEW BOOKS at 34. off the Shilling, and FRENCH 
LITERA t URE at the rate of id. tor every France. 
The Pall Mall Ge + eayes “ At David Stott’s may be Gust what is above all desirable in 
a Book Shop, and im these days is most rare in ® shop for new books—namely, a presiding 


genius in the shape of 
[HE SECRET of PLATO'S ATLANTIS. By Lord 
ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR. 


Burns & OATES, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Crown 8vo. 384 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 64. 
RELIGION, and OCCULT SCIENCE. By 
Hzxay 8. Oxcort, President of the Theosophical Society. With Glossary of Eastern 
be Colonel Olcott writes with qrost enthusiasm, and his style often rises into fine and simple 


eloquence."— Graphic, March 21 
is the creed theoso theosophic in a nutshell.”"—Saturday Renew. 


Grorcr Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Ready April 21, at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE TRUE STORY of the FRENCH 


DISPUTE in MADAGASCAR. By Captain S. Pasrrrip Ottver, F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S., &c., late R.A., Author of “Madagascar and the Malagasy” &c. 
With Supplementary Chapter by F. W. Cuesson, Hon. Sec. of the Malagasy 
Committee, and Note signed by Lord Suarressury, J. W. Pease, Esq., M.P., 
McArtuvr, Esq., M.P., R. N. M.P., JAMES 
Cropper, E-q., M.P., ALEX. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P., ALEXANDER, 
Esq. Demy 8vo. with Map, 9s. (post free). 


A NEW NOVELIST. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


WILBOURNE HALL: 


A Novel. 
By Mrs. CAUMONT. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, PARIS: M. Danov, 


THE BUILDER for this week; also Decoration of the Pantheo 
M.C Yriarte ; Pano:amic View of Lubeck (from an Ancient Corman 
« Vollege Ste, Barbe, Paris; the Smailer Classical Museums of Italy ; School 
Board and Bills in Becker's Patent Cooking 


the Queen, 
'-BOUKS of every 


| 


Catherine Street. 


Jast published, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Plans, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, red edges, 6s, 6d. 


OUTLINES 


OF THE 


WORLD'S HISTORY, 


ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, AND 
MODERN. 


| WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION AND 
THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND, 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A, 
Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


With Pictorial Illustrations, Gencalogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. Fep. 
§vo. cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
“* A model of terse, succinct narrat on and lucidity of arrangement... .... 
excellent basis for the more advanced study of history.’’—Scotsman. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., See. R.S.E. 


Formerly Fellow of £t. Peter's College, Cambridge ; Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


ConxtTrnts: Introductory—Sone Hypotheses as to the Ultimate Structure of 
Matter—Examples of Terms in Common Use as applied to Matter—Time and Space 
—Impenetrability, Porosity, Divisibility—Inertia, Mobility, Centrifugal Force— 
Gravitation— Preliminary to Dcformability and Elasticity —Compresibility of 
Gases and Vapours—Compression of Liquids —Compressibility and Rigidity of 
Solids—Cohesion and Capillarity— Diffusion, Usmose, Transpiration, Viscosity, &c. 
—Aggregation of Particles. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CIHIARLES BLACK. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map, 18s, 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF HINDUSTAN, 


From the Third Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the 
Moghol Empire. 
By G. KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.S. 
Author of “ The Turks in India” &c. 


LONDON; WM. I, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 597 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her meet, J. W. 
Cross, 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and other Lilustrations, 42s. 


This day is published. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


Romanse. By James Witson Hypk, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s, 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited 


by Lady Bretiarrs. 8vo. with a Frontispiece and Map, 15s. 


“ Lady Bellairs has in these presented a graphic picture of the disastrous Transvaal 
f 1880-81........ h the gallant defence of 


ft 
— Colonel Sir William. hy ond Colonel "Gilden is that upon wnich it is 
mst pleasant to dwell, and the account P the most record 
of that defence yet published.”"— Broad 

This day is published. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 
1884, Reprinted from the “ Times.” By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author 
of * Letters from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ Handy in size and well printed, the book is sure to be =e by a large number of 
eeaders—by tourists on pleasure bent; by those who enjo; description. of travel, no 
matter where; and by those who feel = interes t—and who 7 not ?—in the eternal Trish 


uestion. Moreover, — ma :ppearance at an opportune time ; for 
is to our winds, it is likely to be more present than ever during 


This day is published. 


HUGH MOORE: a Novel. By Evetyn 
Strong, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 
This day is published. 


LAWN TENNIS as a Game of Skill; with 


Latest Revised Laws, as Playe’i by the Best Clubs. By Lieut. 8S. © F. PEILE, 
B.S.C. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d, 


This day is published. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UN- 


SEEN : “ The Open Door”; ** Old Lady Mary.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“* Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen ' » in itewav a 11: volume, and for the 
denuty o writing and earnestness of soul whic h it t it cannot fail to 
eeceive the attention it so rightly rves. eons ning Advertiser. 

“* The Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model rsd all ay of the kind, with its mingled 
fealism an idealiom. its fidelity to human nature, and its true poetry, its oe! weet simplicity, 
and its wiid and eerie supernaturalism A marvellously besutifal and eerie story.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LANDSCAPE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “Etching and Etchers,” “The Graphic Arts,” &c. &c. 


Columbier 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, FIVE GUINEAS. 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, TEN GUINEAS. 
The Large-paper Edition is limited to 500 Copies (of which 150 are 

taken for sale in America). A few Copies are also printed for Presentation. 


The Edition at Five Guineas is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 250 are 
taken for sale in America). 


The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number 
of Pt have been sold. 


The Large-paper Copies are numbered, the last thirty in each hundred 
being allotted to the American market. 


DAILY NEWS. 
All Mr. Hamerton’s books have a particularly fresh and pleasant quality as of 
country air........ In his new and sumptuous volume Mr. Hamerton writes on a 


subject be has often treated before, but never we think with su much fulness...... 
Beautitully illustrated, beautifully printed, and full of excellent matter for 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Artists, anthors, and the general public have expected Mr. Hamerton’s book with 
&@ natural eagerness, due to the wide interest of the subject, and the varied and apt 
qualities of the author........ No one else commands so large an audience Euro- 
pean and Transatlantic...... Mr. Ruskin, like Evwngelist. bas stirres up many of 
us to flee the doomed Ci:y of Indifference ; Mr. Hamerton, like Interpreter, has put 
us in the right road of sanity and progress........ O. ef the luxuries of a fine 
edition si.ould be the illustrations ; in this case. where the other conditions are per- 
fectly fulfilled, the illustrations, too, are all that 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

It is perhaps hardly too much to say that we have never had published = 
England any work = a richer or more remarkable combination and balance o: 
literary and pictorial 

YORKSHIRE POST. 

If we now dwell thus long upon the letterpress of Mr. H»merton’s book, it is 
because we deem it a contribution to literature which corld not fail to hold its 
readers, apart from the wealth of illustration with which it is endowed. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


“* ld Lady Mary’ is one of —— oqnning | es ofthe natural and the supernatural 

n the range of suc tay py aps no more thrilling story than that The 
Open Door.’ much literature, there periabs '—Scotsman, 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
Georee Leg, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“ We ean cordially recommend his excellent collection of old-fashi ghost-stories to 
tealers in general as amusing literature. and to the cu umpilers of Christutas, numbers in 
particniar as an i of first-rate b g app with no 
modern stuff and nonsense about them.'’—Paill Mall Gazette. 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the NEW ? 


Or, the Problem of Evolution and Revelation, By the Rev. GEORGE 
D.D., Innellan. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Matheson, with his vigour, freshness, and alertness of mind, has shown in many parts 
of this voi — which is well worth consideration, that he has breadth to to ado the newest 
thoughts, while he has the ability to maintuin the essential doctrines of Theism."—Scotsman. 


In course of publication. 


NOVELS by L. B. WALFORD. New and 


Uniform Edition, Crown 8vo. each 53. 


MR. SMITH. (Ready. TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
COUSINS. (Ready. DICK NETHERBY. 
PAULINE, THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Enna Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GOLDEN BAR” &c. 2 vols, 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Horr, Author 


of * Estella” &c, 3 vols. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Cecm Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money” &c. 3 vols. 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosmson, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. (Vert week, 


DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. By Epna 


LyaL, Author of “ We Two” &c. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of MONEY in ANCIENT 


COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By ALEXANDER 
De. Mar, C.E., M.E., formerly Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States, Member of the United States Monetary Commission of 1876, 
Author «f° A’ History of the Precious Metals” &c. 


“ A learned and exhaustive treatise.""— Statist. 
“ We predict tor it a place among the most notable books of the year." —Mining World. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HEBRAISMS in the GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Exhibiting and Illustrating, by Notes and Extracts from the Sacred Text, the 
Influence of the Septuagint on its character and construction, and tne 
deviations in it fromm pure Greek style. By WILLIAM HENRY GUILLEMAKD, 
D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 


Svo. 1s. 6d. 


MEISTER MARTIN. der Kiifner. Erziihlung 
von E, T. A. Horrman. Edited by F. Lancs, Ph.D., Professor, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, 

Fep. 8vo. 2s, 

HANS LANGE. Schauspiel von Pau Heyse. 
Edited by A. A. Ph.D., Taylorian Teacher, University, 
Oxford, Authorised E 

NEW ADDITION TO THE ALDINE POETS, 
2 vols. with Portrait and Frontispieces, 16s. 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


— with Introduction and Notes, by T. ASHE, B.A., of St. John’s College, 
bridge, Editor of “ Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare” &c, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A FLORA of the ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 


TRICT. By J. G. Baker, F.R.S., F.L.S, 
Crown 5s. 6d. ; with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH LAND and FRESHWATER 


SHELLS, The COLLECTOR'S MANUAL. Containing Figures and Descrip- 
tions of every Species, an Accoust of their Habits, Localities, &c. By 
LioneL Ernest ADAMS, B.A. Illustrated by G. W. Adams and the Author. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 
SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— 
“NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL MEMOIRS.” 
1 vol. medium 8vo. with 88 Illustrations, fine paper, handsome binding, 21s, 


OLD TIMES: 


A Picture of Social Life at the End of the 
Bighteenth Century. 
COLLECTED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM THE SATIRICAL AND OTHER 
SKETCHES OF THE DAY. 
By JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
Nore.—One Hundred Copies printed on fine laid imperial 8vo. paper. 


Profusely illustrated from the satirical and other sketches of the day, it forms a 
eae of reliable authority, such as, up to the present time, has been looked for 

The work contains Eighty-cight Full-page Illustrations. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. with 10 Etched Portraits, fine paper, and 
bandsome binding, 42s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 


By his Widow, LUCY. 
Revised and Edited by CHARLES H. FIRTH, M.A. 


Norr.-— Only Five Hundred Copies are Le ig Three Hundred for England and 
Two Hundred for America, Type distri! 

To understand the history of any ay it must be studied not only in the 
records of public events, but also in the daily lives of individuals. 

Of the many Memoirs and Autobir graphies which illustrate the Civil Wars of 
the scventeenth century, none is more popular or entertaining than the “ Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson.” Letiers written by Colonel Hutchinson during his govern- 
ment of Not ingham and other documeuts of interest will be for the first time 
collected. A fll and accurate Index to the Memoirs will complete the work. 

Tc n newly-etched Portraits of persons of whom men in the text will 

help to render this a worthy edition of an English classic. 


2 vols. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 30s. 


MEMOIRS 0F COUNT GRAMMONT. 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


WITH SIXCY-FOUR COPPERPLATE PORTRAITS ENGRAVED BY 
EDWARD SCRIVEN. 


“The Memoirs of Grammont, by Anthony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a place 
as historical; but we are now looking more at the style than the intrinsic im- 
porta:.ce of books. Eve ry one is aware of the peculiar felicity and fascinating 
gaiety which they display.”— HaLLaM. 

“The artist to whom we owe the most highly-finished and vividly-coloured 

CAULAY, 


UNIFORM WITH “CHARACTERS OF LA BRUYERE,” AND A 
“HANDBOOK OF GASTRONOMY.” 


8vo. half-parchment, gilt top, 42s. 


ROBIN HOOD: 


A Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, 
now extant, relutive to that celebrated 
English Outlaw. 
To which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 
By JOSEPH RITSON. 
Illustrated with 80 Wood Engravings by the celebrated Thomas Bewick, 
printed on China Paper. 
Also 10 Etchings from Original Paintings by A. H. Tourrier and E, Buckman. 
Nore. - Three Hundred Copies printed, and each numbered. Also One Hundred 


Copies on fine imperial paper, with etchings in two states, and richly bound in 
Lincoln Green Satin. Each copy numbered. Type distributed. 

This Edition of “Robin Hood ™ is printed from that published in 1832, which was 
carefully edited and printed from Mr. Ritson’s own annotated edition of 1795. 

The Original Wood Engravings by the celebrated Thomas Bewick have been 
again used, and from being printed on China paper will be found superior in clear- 
ness and beauty to the first impression. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 
Pox 8vo. cloth. Published price, 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


Nore.—The will be distributed after each work is peiatet, Ge the impression of 
which will be Four Hundred Copies, post Svo., and One Hundred and Twenty large 
fine-paper Copies, medium 8vo., which will be numbered. 


THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS MIDDLETON. 


In Eight Volumes. 
[Four Volumes ready; the remaining Four in July. 


Dyce’s Edition of Middleton, published in 1840, has been out of print for one 
years, and is now difficult to procure. The need of a New Edition has been keenly 
felt. Middleton had not the sus'ained tragic power of Webster or Ford; but in 
single scenes, when bis work is at its highest, he is surpassed only by Shakespeare. 
His romantic comedies display a freedom of fancy that belongs to the “ brightest 
heaven of invention; and his comedies of intrigue are always lively and attrac- 
= No student of the English drama can afford to neglect the Works of 

ileton. 


LONDON: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS, 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. With 


Introduction and Notes by the Author of “ The Public Life of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield” &c, 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ ©The Runnymede Letters’ should be in the hands of every lover of law and 
order and of his country’s honour, and should be studied as a lesson anda 
book id be for ought to be 

ou certainly no library to 
without it.”—St, Stephen's Review. 


EDITED BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD, 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly Translated 


from the German. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A remarkable work.” —Graphic, 


** Should be read by every ”’—Morning Advertiser. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. S. Macquorp, Author 


of “ Hester Kirton,” “ Miriam's Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLDEN PRIME” &c. 


A GOOD HATER. By Freperick Boyre, 


Author of *‘ On the Borderland of Fact and Fancy” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND,” 


A PERILOUS SECRET. By Cuartes Reape. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ The story abounds with the author's most excellent 
likely to be laid down before it has been read to the ead by any ordinary reader 
who once takes it in hand.” —<St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 3 vols. 


“ Ought to maintain the reputation of the author of ‘The House on the Marsh’; 
it is wonderfully ingenious in contrivance. and ful! of surprises........ Every page 
introdnces fresh knots in the thread of the story, and the untying of them is effected 
so cleverly, and with so much originality of invention, that the interest is increased 
rather than i by the solution,”— Atheneum, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POLICY AND PASSION.” 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. Campsett Prazp. 


2 vols. 

“ This is the most brilliant book of this season and of ee hy me It contains 
the most accurate, the best drawn, the most vivid and startling description of the 
society cf the day which has appeared since Disraeli wrote * Coningsb:.’ 

A 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, with 6 Maps and 25 Illustrations, 2s. 


EPPING FOREST. By Epwarp Norra 


Buxton, Verderer. 


“Mr. gece hie werk in a thoroughly 
aps.and about thirt: 


de 


scenes, and 

we: 

“ Mr. Buxtun has rendere: service to the public in 1, and to Londoners i 
7 h must henceforth take the first place ‘among the Guides 


preparing a took’ w 
Just published, small post 8vo. with Plan, cloth, 53, 


VISITOR'S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 


GIMIGNANO. By J. L, Bevin, M.A., Author of “ Visitor's Guide to 
Third Edition, revised, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. With Iwo Plates. By W. T. Lynx, B.A., F.R.AS., formerly 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


“ Can be most sincerely and heartily recommended." Notes and Queries. 


NEW MAPS. 
THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.— 


STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP of AFGHANISTAN and ADJUINING 
COUNTRIES, on the scale of 78 miles to an inch. Revised to March 23, 
1885. One sheet, Coloured, size 18 by 22 inches, Price: folded sheet, 1s. ; 
post free, 1s. ld. Unfolded, free, 1s. 6d.; mounted, in 
cloth case, 3s. ; post free, 3s. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA 


in EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA, corrected up to a recent date, giving 
Distances Advauced, Dates, and Population. New Edition, Coloured sheet, 
packed on roller, 3s. 6d. ; ; post free, 
price 


; LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 20° 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 18, 1885. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, 


K.C.M.G. 
Author of ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

There can be little doubt that Sir Henry Taylor's volumes will take a permanent 
lace among similar contributions to @ most interesting department of literature. 
“They possess all the qualities which should entitle such a work to claim a lasting 
reputation. The position of the writer as an author, a public servant, and in social 
and private life, has been a remarkable one, and some parts of his career may be 
regarded as almost unique in their peculiarity, 


ATHENZUM. 

Readers of these volumes will find in them a profusion of interesting anecdotes 
about famous men of two, if not three generations ; S)dney Smith and his contem- 
poraries, Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, and many more of eminence in literature, besides 
politicians and men of the world in yet greater numter........ In his naive and 

tly-written narrative Sir Henry Tayler recounts with equal fulness and pre- 
cision the details of his domestic, of his literary, and of his official life, and in each 
he seems to have had more than the average share of comfort and enjoyment. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 330, is 


NOW READY. 
CONTENTS : 


1, LAND TENURE IN SCOTLAND. 

2. PRINCE BISMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS SECRETARY. 
3. THE MARITIME ALPS. 

4, THE ARMY OF INDIA. 

5. MEMOIRS OF M. DE VITROLLES. 

6. INDIA—WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 

7. PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF THE NAVY. 

8. LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

9. LETTERS OF THE MARQUIS DE COIGNY. 

10. THREE REFORM BILLS. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


RoseErr Lovis STEVENSON. Fcp. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 53. 
“ Mr. Stevenson's book deserves to have plenty of readers, both young and old.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“ Nothing so good has ever yet been done in this way........ It would be hard to 
praise it too highly.” 


The CYCLADES; or, Life among the Insular 


Greeks. By J. THropore Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of “Genoa: How the 
Republic Rose and Fell” &c. With Map. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS ; being the 


Outlin s of a New System of Political, Religious, and Social Phi.osophy. 
By JoHN BeatTik Crozizr. 8vo, 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxirmant. 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“The heroine of this book is a very nobie figure—fit to stand in the same 
gallery with the patient Griselda Mrs. Oliphant tells this woman's story 
with a strength and pathos that no living writer could excel. The most practised 
« novel readers must be startled into sudden admiration by the feats of sheer 
leterary skill which are again and again achieved in these pages, and achieved with 
«: grace aud ease that remove all appearance of effort.” Vanity Farr, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. By E. Lennox 
Peru. Being a Collection of Deerstalking and Fishing Incidents, Riverside 
and Country Scenes. With Frontis iece and 30 Illustrations by Charles 
Wh) mper, engraved on Wood by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROPHECY and HISTORY in relation to 
the MESSIAH. The Warburton Lectures for 1880-84. With Two Appendices 
on the Arrangement, Analysis, and recent Criticism of the Pentateuch. By 
the Rev. ALFRED EpersHem, D.D., Author of “The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah.” 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
DowgBLL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 8s, 
“It is a work of great value and importance, presenting to students of economic 


questions a perfect mine of material in the shape of authentic facts and figures, so 
yell as to be at once accessible and inteiligible.” EcoNnomis?. 


REMINISCENCES chiefly of TOWNS, VIL- 


LAGES, and SCHOOLS, By the Rev. TnHomas Moziry, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Oriel. Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 
“ One can scarcely regret that Mr. Mozley should have fallen into his anecdotage 
when the fruit of it is an entertaining book like this. ‘lhe reminiscences extend 
over more than half a century, and are none the less interesting because they are 
chiefly of places and people unknown to fame.” ACADEMY. 


The HON. ROBERT GRIMSTON : a Sketch 


of his Life. By Freperick GALE. With Portrait by Barraud. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Avto- 
sae. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmeszuny, G.C.B. Crown 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 
late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Trans- 
ao abridged by the Dowager-Countess of DALHOoUsiz, With Portrait, 


LOUIS PASTEUR, his Life and Labours. 


By his Son-tn-Law. Translated from the French by Lady CLaup HAMILTON. 
With Introduction by Professor TYNDALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STRANGE CAREERof theCHEVALIER 


D'EON de BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Britain in 1763. by Captain J. BucnaAN RN. F.S.A F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Crimea aud Transcaucasia,” ‘** The B ndage and Travels of 
Johann Schiltberger,” &c. &c. With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 


CUSTOM and MYTH : Studies of Early Usage 


and Belief. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton College. With 
15 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES. Including Four- 


handed Chess, Chess for Three, Six, or Eight Players, Round Chess for Two, 
Three, or Four Players, and several different ways of playing Chess for Two 
Players. By Major GkorGe Hope Verney. With 4 Plates aud numerous 
lilustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and 


Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and Forty fully-annotated Games. By 
Five or (R. A. Procror). Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LOGIC of DEFINITION, Explained and 
By Wuu14M L, Davinson, M.A., Minister of Bourtie, N.B. Crown 
*,* This work is specially adapted for Teachers and Students, 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS, 
EDITED BY W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY. 


The FRENCH HANDBOOK ; designed for 


Competitive Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service Student 
Interpreterships, &c.) and specially for the New Army Entrance Examina- 
tions, By LEony GUILGAULT, Professor of French Language and Literature, 
Queen’s Service Academy, Dublin, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


POEMS. Third Series. By Jean Incerow. 


1 vol. fop. 8vo, (ln the press. 


HORSE and MAN. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 


M.A., Author of “ Homes without Hands” &. With Llustrations, 8yvo. 
(ln the press. 


OUR DWELLINGS : Healthy and Unhealthy. 


By CaTHERINE M. Bucktown, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Au 
“ Health in the House” &c, With numerous Lilustrations and Models of 
and Insanitary Cottage Dwellings. (ln the press. 


The LIFE of JOHN DE WITT, Grand 


Pensionary of Holland ; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic in the 
Seventeenth Century. By M. ANTONIN LevivRE PonraLis. Translated 
from the French dy 5. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 2 vols, 8vo. [Jn the press. 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
One Shilling. 


Price 
The DYNAMITER. By Rosr. Louis Stevenson 


and Fanny VAN DB GulvT STEVENSON. (On May 1. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORS, and other re- 


printed Essays. By Lady VERNEY. (ln the press. 
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